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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION. 


<a} EN play the hypocrite 
1)  oftener with their pur- 
) poses than with their 
actions.) Wtgissinethe 
obscurer field that we 
keep most jealously 
not only what friend 
Nym styled “the behavior of reputa- 
tion,” but most frequently affect repu- 
tation itself. There is, perhaps, no oc- 
casion—unless we find a parallel in poli- 
tics—where the temptation to parade 
purposes, to spread before the world a 
rich Barmecide feast of virtue and good 
intention is stronger than in introducing 
to the public (with interested motives) 
a new publication. Few publishers can 
be brought tp feel particularly grateful 
to an editor for even a restrained frank- 
ness on such an occasion. No wider 
candor is permitted than Sganarelle’s: 
‘““T am not so scrupulous as to tell you 
the whole truth.” We know of no 
publication started avowedly for the 
sordid but yet not disreputable pur- 
pose of making money. -True, in 
making the venture a measure of finan- 
cial success may have been hoped for 
tacitly, as not unwelcome or inconse- 
quential; but, of course, if it came, it 
was merely because from of old it is not 
permitted that the righteous shall be for- 
saken or their seed beg their bread. The 
printing press always is set in motion 
to publish some new gospel, to restate 
some old one unheeded, to vindicate 
some human right tyrannized over or 
despised; but for gain—never. The 
printing press should not have left 


the precincts of the church; unless, 
indeed, there came to be too little room 
for it there; which, if everything stated 
be exactly true, is plausible. 

We hope this frankness has not cut the 
ground from under our own feet; for we 
want to say that THE ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD is a publication with somewhat 
of a purpose over and above a purely 
commercial one. This is due to the 
very character of the field which the 
magazine must occupy, as well as to in- 
tention. The field is one which must be 
entered with serious purpose or not at all. 
To amuse the public with Architecture, 
obviously is out of the question. Not 
that the art, as practised ‘at present, is 
without a ludicrous side, or is free from 
rare little bits of humor, grotesqueness 
and caricature; but unfortunately there 
are so few who would perceive or ap- 
preciate the fun that the publisher will 
be the only one who will pay for the 
joke, As to merely recording—so often 
ina blunt, free, indiscriminate way— 
contemporary work popularly classed 
as architecture, that task already is 
even too abundantly performed by nu- 
merous weekly publications. Only the 
higher field is unoccupied; but in this 
country, perhaps more than in any 
other, entrance into this higher field im- 
poses serious responsibilities; for there- 
in one is brought face to face with the 
gravest and least assuring facts of our 
national life. If, as Amiel says, the 
measure of a civilization is the number 
of perfected men that it produces, if the 
test of every religious, political or edu- 
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cational system is the men which it 
creates, what judgment must we pro- 
nounce upon American civilization and 
the institutions and systems under which 
we live? It is true that we have judged— 
but from a point of view quite different 
from Amiel’s—the civilization of our 
day and country according to principles 
which we .regard as fundamental and 
durable enough; and we find alike com- 
plete justification of it, and ample prom- 
ise for the future in the great gospel 
which the Census Bureau gives us 
from time to time; in tables of ex- 
ports, statistics of manufactures and 
other arithmetical statements. The 
danger really is that our judgment 
may not be as securely founded 
as we think it is. Perhaps Amiel, 
dreamer so indifferent to tabulated 
civilization, idealist so keenly sensi- 
tive to the spiritual side of life, may 
be closer to the truth than we are; and 
by insisting upon the character-of the 
man produced by a civilization as the 
test of that civilization’s worth and 
true position in the moral world, which 
is God’s, set up the real abiding stand- 
ard by which, in the course of things, 
nations are judged. 

But, it may be said, this is merely 
emotion set to a dithyrambic key; the 
material facts of life are, after all, the 
most important, and Brillat-Savarin had 
hold of a wider truth than Amiel’s when 
he said “the destiny of nations de- 
pends upon the manner in which they 
feed themselves.” Besides, is not 
George William Curtis an apostle of 
light, and has he not told us that “the 
railroad is the culmination of civiliza- 
tion?” No doubt there is something 
of a truth in the Chinese belief that the 
stomach is the seat of the understand- 
ing. We would probably have little 
philosophy if it accompanied a really 
empty belly, and without an ample 
command of material possessions the 
greatness of no nation would have 
arisen into the “sunlit heights.” But 
assuredly no nation ever became great 
solely by reason of its material pros- 
perity, and such mental activity as 
finds a congenial environment in 
goods and chattels, and what Sir 
Thomas Browne called the “vulgar 
parts of felicity.” 


No, there are serious reasons for 
doubting that the railroad is the cul- 
mination of civilization. The steam 
engine has given us a wider touch with 
life, no doubt; but has it given us a 
finer? In no country, and at no other 
time, has mere existence been so full, 
so abundantly provided for as in this 
country at the present moment. Ours 
is nO anzmic existence trembling with 
the fear of pauperism; but one to 
which the seasons are husbandmen 
whose harvest field is a continent. On 
the other hand, is there a civilization 
on the face of the earth as uninterest- 
ing as ours, as completely material, as 
lacking in dignity and distinction, as 
vulgar, commonplace and _ shabby? 
President Eliot calls vulgarity our 
national disgrace, and the saying is 
sufficient. 

All this has been said before repeat- 
edly; itis old enough. The pity is it 
is so old. We have been unperceptive: 
we have become indifferent. We can 
hardly believe that what President 
Eliot says is true: our self-complai- 
sance is so fat and well fed. With that 
Prince of the Bourgeoisie, M. Jourdain, 
we exclaim, “Il n’y a que des sots et 
des sottes ma femme que se railleront 
de moi.” Ofcourse. Those who laugh 
at us are fools, and we need not come 
into contact with other people if they 
be disagreeable. We have a continent 
to expand in, and great blaring news- 
papers that have no doubt about our 
peculiar admirableness. How  fortu- 
nate we would be if self-laudation could 
ever. be: in the right key. » But) it) is 
always too high or too low; it never 
harmonizes exactly with our feelings, 
and though our newspapers and all who 
love the popular tone may praise us, 
though Mr. Curtis may assure us, in the 
very language of “one of the pro- 
phets,” “that the railroad is the culmi- 
nation of civilization ;”’ something akin 
to that saying of Amiel’s will sing 
through it all: “the test of every relig- 
ious, political or educational system is 
the man which it forms,” and rob us of 
the fullness of our satisfaction. Yes, 
it is better for us to leave the news- 
papers; go over at once to President 
Eliot and accept his judgment about 
ourselves, 
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The vulgarity of which he speaks— 
not the vulgarity of table manners, but 
a spiritual coarseness which in the 
“familiarity between the mind and 
things” reveals itself in our social life, 
in our politics—that malodorous sub- 
ject—in all our activities, wherein we 
pass aside from the “ dignity of human- 
ity —this vulgarity we believe is the 
chiefest obstacle in the way of the 
greater number of the reforms for which 
pulpit, press and platform are working. 
For there is no deficiency of intel- 
ligence among our people. It is feel- 
ing that is lacking—right feeling. 
Upon a certain side of life their 
sensitiveness is dull. That  unfor- 
tunate man who spoke the _ truth 
probably recognized this fact from his 
position when he declared the purifica- 
tion of politics to be an iridescent 
dream. So it is; so it will be until 
people become keenly sensitive to how 
dirty, contemptible, vulgar our political 
life is. Are not the facts of that life 
known by heart to-day by everybody? 
They are not rightly appreciated, that 
is all. So it isin social matters, com- 
mercial life, and even within the field 
of religion. 

Whence, then, shall we look for assist- 
ance? That becomes the important 
question. We have no hesitation in 
answering that it is to Art we 
must turn—only in that direction 
does hope for us lie. If the pressure 
of life did not make as_ strongly 
aecit) sdoes; towards the - cities;,) it 
might be necessary to give the greater 
importance in the work of reformation 
to Religion; for, in the history of the 
race, Religion, apparently, has found 
its most favorable environment in rural 
habitations; as though Nature held a 
fuller and clearer revelation of Divinity 
than the works of man. The city, 
however, has been the _ favorable 
environment of Art. There only has 
it thrived and reached its complet- 
est expression. Another consideration 
there is which makes us regard Art as 
the ark of salvation—conditions in 
this country are making more and 
more strongly than hitherto for Art. 
Our people are becoming the rich men 
of the earth, their manner of living 
more sumptuous and leisurely than ever. 


At present Art with us means little more 
than decoration, an appendage and cir- 
cumstance to tradesmen’s prosperity. 
Nevertheless, it has a vital position, 
though a degraded one, in the lives of 
our people. What has to be done is to 
give it its proper position, to reveal its 
divinity, to make people feel that Art is 
not merely decoration, the legitimate 
function of which is to make a fortune 
conspicuous; but is the light breaking 
in upon us from the perfect world 
beyond our day’s circumference; “the 
fruitful voice of God” revealing to us 
‘‘what we are but in hopes and proba- 
bility.” 

Art has only one revelation, but many 
forms. Whether it be Poetry, Music, 
Sculpture, Architecture, the spirit that 
speaks is the same, the message to us 
is the same. They make alike a sim- 
ilar demand upon us for truth, integ- 
rity of purpose, seriousness, nobility. 
They are eminently aristocratic, not 
with the aristocratic spirit of a regime, 
with its rise-Sir-Knight formula, but 
in the loftiness of the higher no- 
bility whose allegiance is given to 
Truth. 

But though the message of Art in 
all its forms is the same, in some it is 
more interesting to us than in others; 
and there are many good reasons why 
at this moment the people of this 
country could be more seriously inter- 
ested to a greater degree in Architect- 
ure than in any other of the arts. 
In .the first place it 1s’ the most 
practical, which fact should have 
much weight with a people so practical 
as we are. It waits upon, or more 
properly speaking it accompanies, util- 
ity. Compared with Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, or even Literature, its field is 
wider than theirs; it touches Life, our 
common daily Life, at so many more 
points than they do. It needs no stage, 
special setting or circumstance. It is 
content to occupy our streets; bend 
itself to our commonest circumstances 
and conditions, dignify the meanest 
materials, illuminate so many of our 
ordinary necessities. It is the only art 
which commerce and trade in a degree 
foster, necessitate, and even welcome 
as a graceful auxiliary. Civic pride, 
commercial prosperity, the ostentation 
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of individuals create an occasion for it. 
True, Painting, perhaps, has a more 
popular language than Architecture, 
and Music one that is more intimate 
and enticing ; but Architecture appeals 
to the public in a manner so much 
more frequent, conspicuous and insist- 
ent than either that, if it be not, it 
might easily become the more readily 
understood. 

The difficulty is that people generally 
are so ignorant of even the A, B, C of 
Architecture. The meretricious acci- 
dents of the art—-mere size, ornateness— 
the barbaric qualities which dazzle and 
impose upon the popular mind, are so ex- 
clusively appreciated that the essential, 
lasting and really veracious manifesta- 
tions of, the art are overlooked. With 
Music and with Painting the daily press 
does something after its peculiar man- 
ner to lead the public and prompt 
a habit of selection which, while not 
over nice or too judiciously exclusive, 
is to some extent educative. But with 
Architecture no work of the kind is 
done. Of late the magazines have given 
some attention to it, but even if 
continued the effort is too intermittent 
and cursory to produce results of much 
importance. A more persistent attempt 
is needed to build up “a pile of better 
thoughts” sufficient to be fruitful in 
great effects, and that is the work which, 
in really a humble frame of mind, the 


projectors of ‘THE ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD now undertake—not pedanti- 
cally or after the manner of the peda- 
gogue, but popularly, illustratively, even 
tentatively, as a traveler sets out for a 
destination not immediate nor lying at 
the end of a well-defined, direct and vis- 
ible route. The road in part has 
to be discovered, and in the search, 
which is to be progressive, our readers 


are asked to accompany us. While 
keeping close to the _ invisible 
presence of the Ideal we must 


not lose touch with what exists, what 
each day brings forth, with the un- 
avoidable and limiting conditions of 
our time. No effective work can be 
done by cutting adrift from what is. 
Reformation must be from what is and 
not against what is. Artificial progress, 
there is enough of it. We must not 
forget that the “genius of each race 
brings forth its best products only 
when it works in harmony with the 
laws of its own nature, expressing with- 
out affectation the ideas and sym- 
pathies excited by immediate contact 
with the facts of life.” The facts of 
life! How inexorably, how tyran- 
nously even the commonest of them 
demand recognition, and how many 
the aspirations and noble efforts which 
they have broken as glass, leaving only 
a sound like music to linger in the 
silences of life. 


‘‘ Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel, 
Silent, silver lights and darks undreamt of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 


Harry W. Desmond. 


x &T is an unusual comfort 
* in architectural _his- 
tory or in architectu- 
ral criticism to find a 
word denoting a style, 
about the meaning 
and the applicability of which there can 
be no question; and such a word is 
Romanesque. Almost every writer on 
Gothic architecture has to begin by 
defining his terms, even if he does not 
begin by quarrelling with the accepted 
terms. The latest of these writers, and 
one of the ablest and most instructive 
of them, Mr. Charles Herbert Moore, 
finds himself compelled, while accepting 
the word Gothic, in spite of the objec- 
tions of the English critics who for a 
generation or two have been vainly try- 
ing to substitute “ Pointed,” to use the 
word in a somewhat esoteric sense, and 
so as to exclude a majority of the 
buildings that have been commonly 
and loosely classified with those to 
which he proposes to restrict the term. 
But with regard to Romanesque there 
is no difficulty and no ambiguity. His- 
torically, it is that manner of building 
which came to prevail over Western 
Europe after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, which was directly or indirectly 
inspired by Roman examples, and which 
is yet not Roman but Romanesque. The 


building of Europe came to be Roman- 
ized as its law came to be Romanized 
and as its languages came to be Latin- 
ized, and fallen Rome had the same 
revenge upon its conquerers that van- 
quished Greece had had upon victorious 
Rome. The local modifications were 
wide and many, but the _ influence 
of Roman architecture is everywhere 
traceable. There is one Romanesque 
of Lombardy and another Romanesque 
of Normandy and another Romanesque 
of the Rhine and another Romanesque 
of Provence, the special seat of “ Ro- 
mance,” but the building of Western 
Europe from the fourth century to the 
thirteenth, Teutonized or Gallicized as 
it may be, testifies unmistakably to its 
origin. Another concurrent and yet di- 
vergent movement there was from the 
same source, and it was that which de- 
termined the architecture of Eastern 
Europe and of Asia. The great gift that 
Roman engineering made to the world 
was the introduction and the technical 
development of the arch, including its 
derivatives, the vault, which is merely 
a prolonged arch, the intersecting vault, 
andthe dome. These features were tech- 
nically but not artistically developed; 
that is to say, the Roman treatment of 
them was engineering and not archi- 
tecture. It was reserved for later gen- 
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erations to convert them into works of 
art, and the first step towards doing 
this was to omit the irrelevant orna- 
ment under which the Romans had con- 
cealed what they were really doing, 
and to develop the architecture of the 
structure out of the structure itself. 
The Romanesque builders of the West 
undertook this with the arch and the 
vault, and created Romanesque archi- 
tecture. The Greek revivalists, as 
Viollet-le-Duc calls them, of the Lower 
Empire undertook it with the dome 
and created Byzantine architecture. 
From the former came the Romanesque 
monuments, which a later inspiration 
was required so to re-create into Gothic 
that but for the monuments that bear 
witness to the intermediate stages of 
the process we should never suspect 
that Amiens and Cologne were derived 
from the Roman basilica. From the 
latter, the true Greek Renaissance, 
came not merely by degeneracy the 
barbarism of Russo-Greek architecture, 
but by development the whole of Sara- 
cenic domical architecture, so that it is 
to the decline of the Roman Empire 
that we ultimately owe the architecture 
of the mosques as well as of the cathe- 
drals, and but for the builders of By- 
zantium there would have been no 
Alhambra and no Taje Mehal. 

We are fortunate enough to be able 
to establish with precision the very 
building in which each of these two 
great architectural currents had _ its 
source. The Palace of Diocletian at 
Spalatro, built at the end of the third 
century, was the origin of Romanesque, 
as the great church of Saint Sophia, 
built three centuries later, was to be 
the origin of Byzantine building. To 
the dilettanti of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the former edifice embodied the 
last debasement of Roman architecture. 
“We are informed,” says the historian of 
the “ Decline and Fall,” “by a recent 
and very judicious traveler, that the aw- 
ful ruins of Spalatro are not less ex- 
pressive of the decline of the arts than 
of the greatness of the Roman empire 
in the time of Diocletian.” It was re- 
served for a later and more discerning 
criticism to perceive that the change 
which, to the architects and the ama- 
teurs of a hundred years ago, was a 


mere corruption, was in fact the mark of 
life and progress, was a change which, 
as Mr. Street says, “at once revolution- 
ized all existing architectural laws ;” 
which, as Mr. Freeman says, “was the 
greatest advance that a single mind ever 
made in the progress of the building 
art.” Mr. Freeman again is entitled to 
the credit of being the first historian of 
architecture to appreciate it in full, as 
he is the only one who has had the in- 
sight and the courage to describe the 
classical Roman architecture as being, 
what in truth it is, a transitional style, 
‘a transition from Grecian to Roman- 
esque, from the consistent system of the 
entablature to the consistent system of 
the round arch.” 

Great as the change was, it was very 
simple, and was the result of analysis 
applied to the elements of the Roman 
monuments as it had never been applied 
by their builders during the high and 
palmy days of the Empire. On_ the 
exterior of their arched walls the Ro- 
mans had applied the Greek orders, 
and superposed them as many times as 
the building had stories—for the “co- 
lossal order” that included several 
stories was a device reserved for the 
Renaissance of a thousand years later. 
In their vaulted interiors, they had re- 
tained a piece of the entablature over 
the column that supported the vault. 
What the builder of Diocletian’s palace 
did was to perceive that the entab- 
lature into which the lintel was de- 
veloped in Grecian architecture was 
superfluous and meaningless in an 
arched building and to, act upon 
his perception. Obvious as this dis- 
covery is, it was not made by the 
Roman builders of the “classical or 
transitional” period, and it is not ap- 
plied even yet in the schools of Europe 
which still go on inculcating and re- 
peating in official architecture the hy- 
brid of which the final cause was the 
sesthetic insensibility of the Roman 
builders. The builder of Diocletian's 
palace omitted the entablature, retain- 
ing the column and restoring to it the 
significance it had lost in the applied 
orders of the Romans by springing the 
arch directly from its capital. That 
this should be done with some awk- 
wardness was inevitable in a first essay. 
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In some places the arch itself is but a 
bent entablature ; in others the entab- 
lature is retained under the arch, an 
arrangement which is at least more 
eligible than that of the classical Ro- 
mans, whereby it was put over the arch, 
and the strong thing protected by the 
weak thing. Nevertheless, the build- 
ing bears the first evidence in Roman 
architecture that its designer reasoned 
upon what he was doing; and it is as 
purposeful as it is rude. It is doubtful 
whether it is not its purposefulness as 
much as its rudeness that has led the 
modern classicists to look upon it as 
the work of a decadence rather than of 
an advance; for it was the living and 
fruitful germ of all the architecture of 
Western Europe for the next millen- 
nium. 

Romanesque architecture, then, as 
distinguished from the classic that pre- 
ceded it and from the Gothic it pre- 
ceded, is that architecture in which the 
Roman elements of the column and the 
round arch are disentangled from the 
Grecian elements which were rendered 
obsolete by the introduction of an 
arched construction, but which, in spite 
of having lost their meaning, had lin- 
gered on as survivals during the whole 
of the Roman classical period. In Ro- 
manesque these elements are employed 
with purpose and meaning, and the 
architecture of a building becomes 
again, as in Grecian days, the develop- 
ment and decoration of sts structure, 
with this difference, that the functional 
modeling which in Grecian architecture 
is confined to the portico is in Roman- 
esque extended to all the parts. It is 
this rationalizing of its elements that 
distinguishes Romanesque from Roman. 
But throughout the Romanesque period 
the elements derived from Roman 
architecture maintain a 
existence. The column, even when 
employed as a decorative nookshaft, 
even when multiplied, and grouped with 
reference to the differentiation of the 
structure it supports, or when attached 
to a pier for the same purpose, contin- 
ues to assert itself as an independent 
member. It was only when the devel- 
opment of vaulting, incidentally involv- 
ing what is commonly called the “in- 
vention,” but should rather be called 


separate: 


yo 


the evolution, of the pointed arch, had 
been carried so far that equilibrium 
was maintained by the opposition of 
active forces and not by the mere inertia 
of brute masses; that the column and 
the clustered column gave way to the 
modelled pier, in the modelling of which 
every member of the vaulted super- 
structure was represented and foretold, 
that Romanesque became Gothic, was 
“re-created” into Gothic, to use the ex- 
pression of Mr. Charles Herbert Moore, 
who has given the most comprehensive 
and interesting account extant of this 
process of transition. 

These changes, the development of 
Romanesque as well as its re-creation 
into Gothic, were all the result of the 
effort to give an artistic expression to 
an arched construction by the functional 
modelling of its parts, and it is to this 
effort that is due the development of 
the forms that are now recognized as 
the badges of the style. Romanesque 
architecture succeeded in attaining 
such an expression in the simpler con- 
struction of arched openings in walls. 
Gothic attained it in the more compli- 
cated construction of arching over 
spaces, that is to say, of vaulting. 

As this is not an historical essay, it 
suffices to point out this difference in 
order to indicate that, as we no longer 
build vaults, or perhaps we should say 
as we do not yet build vaults, that 
stage in the progress of medieval 
architecture before the vault was 
artistically developed is perhaps the 
more fruitful of precedents applicable 
to the usual problems of the modern 
architect. Ever since the “ plenary in- 
spiration of Vitruvius’’ began to be 
called in question by English archi- 
tects, and consequently by American 
architects, the earlier as well as the 
later stage of medieval architecture has 
been studied and brought under con- 
tribution. In England the insular 
variety of Romanesque was naturally 
thought to comprise all Romanesque, 
insomuch that a generation ago any 
round-arched building that was evi- 
dently not classic was dismissed 
compendiously as “Norman.” As a 
matter of fact, however, such of the 
earlier essays here in Romanesque as 
were of most interest were suggested 
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by examples of other phases of Roman- 
esque, and resulted from the Roman- 
esque revival introduced into Munich 


nearly sixty years ago. ‘The Astor 
library was evidently enough in- 
spired by GéAartner’s design for 
the Royal Library in Munich. 


The criticism commonly passed upon 
the prototype is equally applicable to 
the later work. ‘Though it is respecta- 
ble and inoffensive, it is tame and inef- 
fectual. St. George’s Church, by Blish 
and Eidlitz, now nearly half a century 
old, is also evidently a result of the 
Bavarian revival, and owes its being to 
the Romanesque of the Rhine. It re- 
mains one of the interesting churches 
of New York, though the relative short- 
ness is a defect in the general composi- 
tion that the designers did not succeed 
in dissembling or mitigating, and the 
parts are of more value than the whole. 
The open spires, to be sure, are a devel- 
opment of later Gothic, though the 
towers that carry them are treated with 
a Romanesque massiveness; but the 
fine semi-circular apse is plainly sug- 
gested by the similar feature in the 
twelfth-century churches of the Rhine, 
of which its treatment shows an intelli- 
gent analysis. Mr. Eidlitz’s Produce 
Exchange, for which neither its preten- 
tious successor, nor still less the Army 
Building that now occupies its site, 
offers any artistic compensation, is as 
plainly as the church a proof of its 
author's studies in German Roman- 
esque, and the very effective transept- 
ual arrangement, with the arcaded attic 
in each of the faces, was as evidently a 
reminiscence of the works of that style 
as it was evidently an improvement 
upon them. The Brooklyn Academy 
of Music also testifies to its author’s 
admiration for the Wartburg and for 
Barbarossa’s palace at Gelnhausen. In 
commercial architecture, the American 
Exchange Bank and the Continental 
Bank, though many of their details are 
derived from German Gothic, belong 
in their general treatment and 
character to German Romanesque. 
The Continental Bank is much 
the more artistic and_ successful 
of the two. As an example of harmon- 
ious design, in which the lines are de- 
veloped from basement to cornice, it 
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was not equaled in commercial archi- 
tecture before the introduction of the 
elevator revolutionized that architect- 
ure, and it would be hard to show that 
it has been surpassed since. It would 
be hard, also, to speak too severely of 
the absolute insensibility to the fact 
that they were dealing with a work of 
art shown by all concerned in putting on 
the puerile and incongruous addition of 
two stories, by which the design is now 
obscured, and the building spoiled. In 
church-building various phases of Rom- 
anesque other than Norman have in- 
spired otherexamples. So far asit need 
be classified, Mr. Wrey Mould’s All 
Soul’s Church, at Fourth avenue and 
Twentieth street, is a specimen of Ital- 
ian Romanesque, of which also a church 
in South Fifth avenue, and another in 
Second avenue, near Twenty-third 
street, are faithful but tame examples. 
A more interesting example was fur- 
nished by Mr. Renwick in the design of 
St. Bartholomew’s, which is noteworthy 
for the ingenious and generally judic- 
ious employment of color. In commer- 
cial architecture Mr. Harney’s building 
at Bond street and Broadway, which 
dates back to the early seventies, though 
it cannot be called an example of Rom- 
anesque, constitutes a tolerably distinct 
reminiscence of the Norman variety of 
the style, and a very respectable build- 
ing it is, in spite of its drawbacks of de- 
tail, and an oasis in what has lately be- 
come more than ever the dreary archi- 
tectural desert of middle Broadway. The 
effect of that thoroughfare from City 
Hall Park to Grace Church is now 
more excruciating to a sensitive per- 
son than that of almost any 
other street in New York. It is only 
fair to remember that it was a very dif- 
ferent and a much more respectable 
street some twelve years ago when Mr. 
Freeman visited our shores and took 
Broadway for an illustration of. the ap- 
plication of Romanesque to modern 
exigencies, declaring that in it the main 
lines of the style were very happily re- 
produced. Though he added that he 
spoke only of the main lines, without 
committing himself either to detail or 
to material, and though Broadway then 
and Broadway now are two things, the 
saying remains rather dark. Mr. Free- 
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man is historically, at least, if not es- 
thetically, our great authority on Ro- 
manesque, and he would not have made 
such a remark without a meaning. The 
meaning must be that Mr. Freeman has 
the happy and enviable faculty of not 
seeing what is not worth looking at, 
and if one could have confined his ob- 
- servation of Broadway twelve years ago 
to buildings that had an architectural 


interest he would undoubtedly have. 


found the “ main lines”’ of Romanesque 
very prevalent. 

The remark, at any rate, indicates 
that there were strong men before Aga- 
memnon, and that Romanesque was not 
unstudied or unknown before the intro- 
duction of what everybody who is at 
all interested in the subject recognizes 
as the Richardsonian Romanesque. We 
may paraphrase Mr. Freeman’s saying 
about the architect of Diocletian’s pal- 
ace by saying that our own time 
and country have been’ witness 
to the most extraordinary and wide- 
spread influence ever exerted by one 
man in the progress of the build- 
ing art, unless we except the work 
of Sir Christopher Wren. Certainly 
no architectural career so brief as 
Mr. Richardson’s has been so nearly 
epoch-making. It lasted but little 
more than ten years; for the build- 
ings he did on his return from Paris, 
before his association with Mr. Gam- 
brill, had littie that was distinctive, the 
earliest of them being reminiscences of 
his academic studies, and done after the 
straitest sect of French official archi- 
tecture. The court house at Spring- 
field, finished in 1876, and the North 
Church, done at the same place and 
time, were in many ways admirable and 
they were admired, but they did not 
exert any marked influence on the 
practice of American architecture. It 
was Trinity Church, Boston, that first 
established his position and gave him 
his vogue. That was finished in 1877, 
and its author died in 1886. His pro- 
fessional success was assured by that 
building, which is an unmistakable 
example of Proven¢al Romanesque, 
though the most striking and successful 
of its features, the central tower, was 
obviously enough suggested by the 
tower of Salamanca. The Provencal 
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Romanesque, as the historian of it has 
explained, the whole Romanesque of 
Southern France, is_ precisely that 
variety of Romanesque, excepting only 
the Italian, in which the survival of the 
classic Roman elements unmodified is 
the most obstinate. In the monuments 
of Rhenish or of Norman Romanesque 
the process of de-classicising has been 
carried so far that it needs historical 
knowledge to afhliate Worms or Speyer 
or Bayeux or Caen to the architecture 
of Imperial Rome. On the other hand, 
there can be no question in the mind of 
anybody who has ever seen the monu- 
ments of Rome, from which source the 
fronts of Provence and Anjou and Au- 
vergne are derived, with their rows of 
classic columns, retaining often the 
classic entablature, sometimes authen- 
tic relics of antiquity, but by their 
treatment enriched and barbarized into 
a picturesqueness that was well calcu- 
lated to captivate a romantic modern 
mind. It is well worth noticing, too, 
that in Southern France alone, outside 
of Italy, has the Byzantine influence 
been introduced, which in our revival 
has had’ so controlling an influence 
upon carved ornament. St. Mark’s 
does not testify more strongly than the 
general form of St. Front at Perigneux 
to the ascendency of the Lower Em- 
pire in those Southern lands, an as- 
cendency of which the monuments of 
Normandy and of Norman England 
and of Germany bear no trace. ‘These 
were the sources of Richardson’s inspira- 
tion in the brilliant series of works, the 
attraction of which has drawn the 
younger architects of the whole 
Union into the style in which they 
were wrought. There is no part of the 
country in the present building of 
which his influence is not traceable. It 
may be said, indeed, that the Provencal 
Romanesque has come to be more 
nearly the American style than any 
that preceded it, with the exception of 
the American Renaissance, and with this 
great difference from that, that what we 
have called the American Renaissance 
took ‘hold upon the least competent 
and least sensitive designers of the 
country, while the  Richardsonian 
Romanesque has influenced the most 
sensitive and the most competent. 
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In New York, with which alone we 
are now dealing, this influence is nat- 
urally most conspicuous in the new 
quarter, amounting to a new and 
strange city, that has been built up 
within the past few years upon the 
“West Side.” So strange and exotic 
of aspect is this new quarter that a New 
Yorker of 1880 even, who might be 
suddenly dropped into it, would never 
recognize it as a part of the down- 
town brown stone city that he knew. 
The West Side is not in any strictness 
a Romanesque town, to be sure, but 
the prevailing and pervading architect- 
ural element which gives it its charac- 
ter is undeniably the Romanesque. 
With the specific manifestations of this 
we shall deal presently. They are 
nearly all essays in domestic architect- 
ure with the important exceptions of 
three or four churches, and they are all 
evidently suggested immediately or 
remotely by the work of Mr. Richard- 
son. One of the churches, and the 
most costly and “important,” is that of 
St. Agnes, in Ninety-second street, and 
it is one of three recent churches de- 
signed by the same architect, Mr. W. A. 
Potter, in which not only is the treat- 
ment distinctly Romanesque, but the 
combination of material is adopted 
which Mr. Richardson introduced in 
Trinity Church, Boston, and which he 
afterwards often employed: the com- 
bination of a light granite for the field 
of the wall with a dark brown stone for 
the wrought work. It is not only an 
effective and strong contrast of color, 
in Mr. Richardson’s hands, but it had 
the further advantage that the material 
which is the stronger in color and is 
thus properly used to lend emphasis to 
the parts that are structurally of most 
importance is also the weaker 
mechanically, and thus not only justi- 
fies but demands an increase of the 
magnitude of the features in which it is 
employed, that would be manifestly 
irrational if the more strongly colored 
material were also the stronger, or even 
if the same material were used through- 
out. Mr. Richardson was very prone 
violently to exaggerate the size of parts, 
and in his work the employment of 
sandstone in combination with granite 
dissembled this fault. 
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The earliest of the churches in which 
this combination was used by Mr. Pot- 
ter, is that of the Holy Trinity, Har- 
lem, which is not only a church but 
a complete parochial “plant” so to 
speak, including a rectory and an 
extensive parish building. The require- 
ments that these should be accommo- 
dated upon a plot 150 feet in its longer 
dimension by something less than too 
in the shorter, has given rise to an un- 
usual disposition by which the church 
is flanked on one side by the rectory 
and on the other by the parish building, 
the axis of the nave being parallel 
with the front and the street gable 
that of a transept. This arrangement 
results, however, in a picturesque and 
effective grouping. The parish building, 
of which the flank on the avenue is a 
long wall of two moderate stories, 
flanked by gables rising a story higher, 
is kept so low that the ridge of its 
roof, crowned midway with a lantern, 
is relieved against the principal gable 
of the nave which rises behind it, and 
the three gables “compose” very well 
together; being in turn dominated by 
the massive square tower that 
consists, above the deeply and 
heavily moulded entrance and _ its 
attached pediment, of a single very 
tall belfry stage of two lights in each 
face, raised on the side so as to clear 
the roof, but dropped on the front so as 
to occupy the whole space above 
the pediment. ‘The treatment, of clus- 
tered shafts and heavily-moulded arches 
and deep reveals, is simple and massive, 
and gives an effect of great power that 
is enhanced by leaving the lights en- 
tirely. open. It would probably have 
been still further enhanced if the angle 
piers had been carried up in the brown 
stone, in which the openings are framed, 
instead of in granite crossed with occa- 
sional narrow courses of brown stone, 
and certainly it would have been better 
if the granite had not cropped out again 
in the pinnacles capped with brown 
stone that rise above the heavy cornice 
in brown stone which completes the 
tower proper. It seems that the architect 
also has been brought to this opinion by 
the contemplation of the executed work; 
since in his later church of St. Agnes, 
where the same combination of mate- 
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rials is used, the belfry stage, here much 
shorter and richer, is entirely of brown 
stone, excepting the spandrils of its 
arches. ‘The Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, nevertheless, is a real architect- 
ural composition and a very successful 
one, as it is also unmistakably and em- 
phatically a structure of masonry. 
There are few churches in New York so 
dignified and solemn and “churchly” 
in expression, or that so strongly recom- 
mend Romanesque as_ suitable for 
church building. 

The combination of the same mate- 
rials is better managed, as has been inti- 
mated, at St. Agnes’ chapel in West 
Ninety-second street, another and still 
more extensive parochial “ plant”? com- 
prising parochial schools in addition to 
the church building, extending from 
street to street, and completely de- 
tached all around, though not on a cor- 
ner. The peculiarity of .the general 
design is the introduction of a central 
tower, or cimborio, which is yet not a 
tower but more properly a square dome, 
soto say, occupying the whole of the 
crossing, and pierced with windows that 
open directly into the interior. The 
treatment of it is massive and simpler 
than that of the principal front or of 
the tower, and it invites the criticism 
that it is either too important or not 
important enough. Apparently | it 
ought to be either a mere lantern, in 
which case it might have been kept 
lower and even simpler than it is, or 
else developed into the dominant feat- 
ure of the building, as is so successful- 
ly done at Trinity Church, Boston, in 
which case its general form might have 
been more intricate and its detail much 
further elaborated. As it is, it com- 
petes rather than co-operatés with 
the tower, with which it does: not 
group very happily, either ina dis- 
tant or in a near view; while the 
richer treatment of the tower converts 
the simplicity of the central feature into 
a heaviness that comes near rudeness. 
he tower and the cimborio, indeed, do 
not go together. This is the main draw- 
back to the complete success and unity 
of the building. The tower by itself is 
an excellent piece of design. It isa 
campanile ; that is to say, a straight 
unbuttressed shaft in which the orna- 
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ment is confined to the belfry stage, 
and the two materials of which it is 
composed are here admirably worked 
together. The shaft is of granite, with 
only a belt of brown stone to mark 
each of its stages until the stage. next 
below the belfry is reached. This is 
treated as a transition from the solid 
shaft to the open belfry, and is as 
original as itissuccessful. The granite 
wall is framed in brown stone at the 
angles, and above and below, the edges 
of this frame being defined by mould- 
ings, it is belted with the same material 
and at the centre of each face is a 
round traceried window also in brown 
stone, but not a rose window, since the 
motive: of the tracery 1s two links 
crossed at right angles. Here this quaint 
disposition is as successful as it is quaint; 
more successful than in the enlargement 
of it in the head of the central window of 
the front, where the larger scale gives 
it a somewhat baroque and clumsy air. 
The belfry stage itself is in each case 
a triplet of shafted arches in brown 
stone, while the reappearance of the 
granite in the spandrils of the arches 
allies the flower to the stalk, as it were, 
and unites the whole tower into one 
feature, constituting it in this respect a 
marked advance upon Mr. Richard- 
son’s tower of the City Hall in Albany, 
to which this has a general resem- 
blance, but in which a belfry all brown 
stone surmounts a tower all granite, to 
which it bears no organic relation. 
The starkness of the square shaft here 
is relieved, not only by these devices 
but by the projection from its base of a 
staircase that becomes a picturesque 
external feature, while between ‘the 
tower and the transept is an apsidal 
chapel that groups very effectively with 
the other features of this side. The 
opposite side is distinguished by the 
extraordinary massiveness of the treat- 
ment, not only in the cimborio, but even 
more in the solid granite buttresses, 
belted and capped with brown stone, 
that are carried above the eaves and 
merged into the roof to take the thrust 
of the cross-arches of the nave. The 
power of these features is undeniable, 
but their massiveness also verges upon 
rudeness, and there seems to have been 
no structural objection to opening a 
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half-arch that would have relieved this 
look, without being developed into the 
complete flying buttress that belongs 
toa more elaborated construction. The 
mass of the church is effectively relieved 
against the expanse of the lower and 
wider parochial buildings in the rear, 
where the combination and treatment 
of material are as admirable as they 
are throughout. The finest piece of 
design in the church, however, possibly 
excepting the tower, is the main front, 
in which the centre is occupied by a 
rich and_ striking piece of archi- 
tecture in brown stone, flanked and 
crowned by a plain granite wall. 
ane: lower .- stave (S01 athis is. a 
portal of three deep arches very heav- 
ily and boldly moulded, and the upper 
is a large round-arched window flanked 
on each side by a pair of round-headed 
“lancets,’”’ so incorrectly to speak, 
while the frieze between the two stages 
is decorated with the emblems in relief 
of the four evangelists. Nothing could 
well be more truly and nobly Roman- 
esque than the treatment of this front. 
The traceried head of the large window 
comes down well below the springing 
of the large arch to a transom at the 
impost of the smaller flanking arches, 
and the line of this impost is continued 
in brown stone as a belting course above 
another that is produced from the 
springing of the lower arches of the 
clere-story ; and the sill course of the 
great window is also continued across 
the front, thus thoroughly binding it, 
and giving the same co-operation of 
both materials that is secured through- 
out the building. In this respect the 
treatment of the building is a distinct 
advance, not only upon the churches in 
which Mr, Potter has before used this 
combination, but upon any of the works 
in which it was employed by Mr. Rich- 
ardson. One drawback of detail has 
been noted in the design of the tracery. 
Another is the treatment of the porches, 
in which a column corresponds not only 
to each moulding of the arch, but to 
the face of the arch; insomuch that the 
outermost single column seems to be 
‘in the air” and with nothing to carry. 
This isa drawback inseparable from 
the scheme of modeling the faces as 
well as the jambs into columns, The 
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emergence of the wall itself in a strip of 
pier at the apex of acluster of columns 
isa more logical and satisfactory ar- 
rangement, and gives the retreating 
columns their proper expression of a 
modeling of the wall of which the face 
is thus shown. These things do not 
prevent this front from being one of the 
finest works of the revival, nor the 
church itself from being an example of 
“ Richardsonian Romanesque” of which 
Mr. Richardson himself might have 
been proud. 

Another Romanesque church on the 
West Side is Christ Church, at the cor- 
ner of Seventy-first street and the Boule- 
vard, by Mr. C. C. Haight, whose chief 
successes heretofore have been won in 
the application of English collegiate 
Gothic to American collegiate uses, in 
the admirable buildings he has designed 
for Columbia College and for the General 
Theological Seminary. The design for 
this church is published herewith and it 
shows a building so different from that 
actually erected that it is quite possible 
the architect would object to being 
judged by the existing building, since 
the changes are all reductions and 
seem to have been made in the in- 
terest of economy. The drawing 
shows a massive tower at the angle, 
which is an integral part of the design, 
and which has not been built, although 
it is architecturally necessary and 
although the construction of it would 
manifestly relieve the building of the 
look of hardness and squareness which 
is its principal defect. The choice of 
material is not fortunate, a salmon- 
colored brick being employed in con- 
junction with a dark-red terra cotta. 
An error of detail is the introduction of 
a column attached to the wall of the 
transept, which is in fact a large roll- 
moulding and which carries nothing and 
serves no structural purpose. The 
church has interesting points of detail, 
but in any case it scarcely comes within 
the scope of this article, for, although 
a recent work in Romanesque, it is not 
an example of Richardsonian Roman- 
esque, but of Norman, and it might 
have been built in the same way if 
neither Mr. Richardson nor the Proven- 
¢al architects on whose work his was 
founded had ever lived and labored. 
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Another church two squares north of 
this, by Mr. Robertson, is also in a 
Romanesque, which, though not this 
time Norman, owes little if anything to 
the work of Richardson beyond the sug- 
gestion of its general style. It is really 
Romanesque in character as well as in 
the form of its features and its detail, 
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being rugged and massive in treatment, 
with ample wall spaces. The combina- 
tion of material is also good, a very red 
Potsdam sandstone being used, rough- 
faced, for the body of the wall, and the 
Belleville brown stone for the wrought 
work and the features, while the still 
darker Longmeadow stone is alternated 
with the Belleville in the arches. The 
color is everywhere employed with 
structural propriety, even in those fea- 
tures which are themselves structural 
improprieties. These are really but one 
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feature, the four pilasters that divide 
and flank the three round-arched win- 
dows of the gable of the principal front. 
These pilasters serve no structural pur- 
pose whatever, the only purpose they 
do serve being to sustain the symbols of 
the four evangelists, carved in relief 
above them, and apparently introduced 


mainly for the sake of giving the pilas- 
ters something to do, The whole feat- 
ure thus formed is obviously amenable 
to the charge of ‘constructing dec- 
oration” on a large scale and it so far 
interferes with the effect of naturalness 
and straightforwardness and_ reality 
which is one of the most valuable of 
architectural qualities and which the 
general treatment here is very well 
adapted to secure. It is indeed a sur- 
vival of the classical Roman mixture 
of styles from which the Romanesque 
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architects gradually worked themselves 
free, and there is’ less'than no reason 
why a modern architect should revert 
to the solecisms which his predecessors 


removed, or even: to those » which 
some of his predecessors retained. 
Another irrational detail this build- 


ing contains for which it would be 
difficult to find a precedent in any pe- 
riod of serious and living architecture, 
and that is the exaggeration given 
throughout to the entasis of the col- 
umns. The Greek entasis was a very 
delicate curve of which the purpose and 
the effect was to correct an optical illu- 
sion. ‘To carry it further than this pur- 
pose requires, so far, indeed, as to call 
attention to it is to defeat its purpose, 
and to exaggerate it as is done here is 
to give the columns to which it is 
applied an aspect at once clumsy and 
meaningless. In the Academy of 
Medicine, a later work of Mr. Robert- 


son’s and one which has many interest- 
ing points of design, this error is re- 
peated with columns more important 
and independent than those of this 
church, and is carried so far as very 
seriously to impair the effectiveness of 
the result. Where, as in the present in- 
stance, the columns are merely decora- 
tive shafts the effect is less injurious, 
but it is still injurious. It mars the suc- 
cess of the pillared porch which is the 
main feature of the front and which is 
otherwise a very rich, spirited and suc- 
cessful feature. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, the front wall as it is designed is 
less successful than the flank of the 
church, in which five bays divide the 
expanse of rough red wall, pierced in 
each bay with a three-light opening in 
aisle wall and another in the wall of the 
clere-story, the latter, which should 
obviously enough be the richer, 
being unfortunately in: fact the 
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plainer. The lower is a triplet of lin- 
telled openings with a blind arch above 
the central one, the jambs and mull- 
ions being dressed smooth, and the 
upper three arched openings, of which 
the central is considerably the tallest, 
and of which the mullions are rock- 
faced. A transposition of the treat- 
ment would be more effective, or if the 
treatment of the aisle wall were re- 
tained, in the clere-story there might 
very properly be substituted columns for 
the rough mullions. Nevertheless, the 
flank of wall is extremely impressive, 
the more so for the design of the chapel 
or lecture-room at the rear against 
which it is stopped. This is a gabled 
front, of which the upper stage is 
pierced with a large triple opening, of 
which the centre is a round arch, while 
the lower is projected into an ingeni- 
ous and novel porch with an arcade of 
four openings flanked by a gablet at 
each end. 

A more noteworthy example of Mr. 
Robertson’s skill, and, indeed, one of 
the most admirable works that the 
Romanesque revival has produced in 
New York isthe Mott Haven Station of 
the N. Y.C. & H.R. Railroad. A station 
is a difficult problem to treat without do- 
ing violence to its conditions ; since the 
natural outcome of these is but a long 
low shed of uniform aspect, or with 
no more variety than can be obtained 
by distinguishing waiting-rooms and 
ticket offices and baggage-room. Al- 
most every architect who has tried to 
do anything with it in a city has been 
compelled to introduce at least a clock 
tower to give some dominating feature 
to the design around which its subor- 
dinate and similar features may be 
grouped so as to constitute an archi- 
tectural whole. The clock tower ap- 
pears here, but variety is gained 
by other devices also. The building is 
widened at the south end, and _ this 
widening enforces a variety in the dis- 
position of the roofs, while an open 
archway that gives access to the station 
yard suggests a new motive for the 
treatment of the front to which it be- 
longs, in a beautiful loggia that sur- 
rounds this end of the building and is 
projected at the centre into a porch. 
Dwarf round piers sustain massive 
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round arches, themselves rounded so as 
to continue very nearly the section of 
the piers, and the impost is marked 
merely by a moulded string course in 
terra cotta, while the intrados of the 
rounded arch is signalized by a row of 
bullets in carved brick. This treatment 
would be inapplicable of course to open- 
ings that are meant to be glazed, but 
in free standing and open arches like 
these it is effective, as the leaving a 
square arris could not be, and legitimate, 
as the imitation of stone mouldings 
in baked clay can not be. The piers 
that sustain the loggia are of not much 
more than one diameter in height, and 
their massiveness adds to the expres- 
sion of power which is the character- 
istic of the feature, without degenera- 
ting into the rudeness and clumsiness 
which is the besetting tendency of Ro- 
manesque. On the contrary, the 
front has grace as well as strength, 
and the carefully and _ successfully 
studied composition of this loggia with 
the large archway that adjoins it, the 
roof that surmounts it, and the tower 
that unites and dominates the whole is 
one of the most harmonious and pic- 
turesque groupings that have been 
effected in our recent architecture. 
The long side of the station fronting 
the tracks has been as _ successfully 
studied in its way, though it’ did not 
present the same opportunity, since it 
cannot be so well seen and since it is 
scarcely possible to give a variety that 
does not look forced to the design of 
a station platform. What is commonly 
a very awkward point in such a struc- 
ture is the. junction of the roof of the 
station with the necessarily flatter 
roof of the platform, and this awkward- 
ness the architect of the Mott Haven 
Station has avoided by dropping the 
lower roof a foot or so from the top of 
the wall and occupying the interval 
with a convex frieze of terra cotta, 
effectively decorated. The _ clock 
tower not only unites the fronts of the 
design by supplying a feature to 
which they converge, but it is in itself 
an admirable piece of design—four 
round piers, produced into round pin- 
nacles and crowned with a simple 
peaked roof, inclosing the walls, which 
in the belfry stage are recessed into 
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deeply-moulded round arches that con- 
tain clock faces, the clock face coming 
below the springing of the arch, while 
the interval beneath is filled with a tall 
colonnade ; a disposition that Mr. Pot- 
ter has repeated in the fine gable win- 
dow of St. Agnes’ Chapel. The charm 
of these dispositions is enhanced by 
the characteristic treatment of the 
detail in baked clay, and by the rich 
monochrome of the building with only 
such slight variations in tint as pro- 
ceed from the difference between the 
common red brick of the walls, the 
pressed red brick of the jambs and 
arches, the red terra cotta of the 
ornament and the red tile of the roofs. 

Among other public or quasi-public 
buildings that we owe to the Roman- 
esque revival is the Down-Town Club in 
Pine street, erected from the designs of 
Mr. Haight, and the only essay of that 
designer's known to us in Provengal Ro- 
manesque, for, as we have seen, his 
church in the Boulevard is Norman, 
while the present building is consist- 
ently Provencal, with the exception of 
the entrance, a low three-centred arch 
of which the form and the detail clas- 
sify it with the late English Gothic, in 
which most of its author’s successes have 
been won. This is an incongruity only 
from a scholastic point of view, how- 
ever, for the archway goes perfectly with 
a front of which the detail is Provengal, 
and the carved and moulded ornament 
Byzantine. The building constitutes a 
refreshing oasis in a neighborhood that 
is nearly blank of architectural inter- 
est, being both rational and rhythmical 
in general composition, especially well 
studied in detail and fortunate in color, 
a superstructure of buff brick and buff 
terra cotta upon a basement of brown 
stone. Of another very admirable club- 
house, that of the Harlem Club, by 
Messrs. Lamb & Rich, it can also be 
said that we owe it to the Romanesque 
revival, but it can scarcely be said to be 
in the academic sense an example of 
Romanesque architecture or to come 
within the scope of this paper, in spite 
of the round-headed arcade, of the 
pairs of round arches under relieving 
arches in the second story, of the stout 
colonnade in the gable and of the carved 
ornament, which is consistently Byzan- 
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tine and particularly good. Neither 
can the very interesting and impressive 
building designed by Mr. C. L. W. 
Eidlitz for the Racquet Club be de- 
scribed as an “example” of Roman- 
esque. It is, on the contrary, a piece of 
quite free and modern architecture, for 
which the architect has taken whatever 
suggestions seemed to be suitable for 
his purpose from whatever source he 
could find them without troubling him- 
self about incongruities that were 
only scholastic and not esthetic incon- 
gruities, and it exhibits also an indi- 
vidual inventiveness. But nothing 
could well be more Romanesque in 
spirit and character, that is to say, in 
the expression of mass and weight and 
vigor, than the aspect which is given to 
this front by tlie large and powerful ar- 
cade of the centre, with its great depth 
of reveals, inclosed and abutted by the 
simple and solid frame of the wings. 
Romanesque is both a tempting and 
a difficult style for the design of com- 
mercial buildings and it is tempting 
and difficult for the same reason, that its 
character is massiveness. ‘“ The archi- 
tecture of rest,” Mr. Freeman happily 
calls it, of immobility, in opposition 
both to the Grecian which is the 
architecture of horizontal extension, 
and to Gothic which is the architecture 
of vertical extension, of aspiration. 
Now the practical requirements of our 
commercial architecture are all opposed 
to massiveness and disposed to an 
architecture of extenuation, and much 
more the current notions that are 
founded on the popular conception of 
those requirements, insomuch that an 
architect who contrives both to light a 
building abundantly and yet to give it 
an aspect of massiveness, after achieving 
this very difficult feat in design is apt 
to find that he has wasted his labor so 
far as popular appreciation is concerned, 
and that the very fact that his building 
looks strong and solid is taken as a 
proof that it is not commercial, not 
“practical.” Before the fires of Chi- 
cago and Boston it was “ practical” to 
set the front of a warehouse or of an 
office building on a wall of plate glass, 
supporting it really on inconspicuous 
iron columns. Those disasters showed 
that this was not in fact a, practical pro- 
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cedure, while it was the negation of 
architecture. Nobody could make a 
work of architectural art out of a front 
that was lightest at the bottom and 
heaviest at the top. Since the proof 
was furnished that a basement of plate 
glass and iron was not a trustworthy 
foundation, architects have been per- 
mitted to introduce piers of masonry 
into the lower stories of warehouses and 
office buildings. Architecturally it is 
desirable that they should appear as 
massive as possible, and Romanesque 
is pre-eminently the architecture of mas- 
siveness. Practically it is required that 
the mass should be reduced to a mini- 
mum and an attenuated Romanesque is 
a contradiction in terms. This is why 
we say that Romanesque examples sug- 
gest to the architects of commercial 
buildings a problem that is at once very 
tempting and very difficult, and this is 
perhaps why the Romanesque revival 
has been less prevalent in commercial 
architecture than in buildings of any 
other type. 

Nevertheless, there are examples of it 
in the recent commercial buildings of 
New York that are by no means unsuc- 
cessful, and that are very full of sug- 
gestion. ‘That among them which most 
distinctly recalls the work of Mr. Rich- 
ardson is undoubtedly the building in 
Wall street designed for the United 
States Trust Company by Mr. R. W. 
Gibson. Here again the combination 
of material which Mr, Richardson in- 
troduced is employed, but it is scarcely 


employed with the success which it at-: 


tained in Mr. Richardson’s happiest 
efforts, a success that has been carried 
still further, as we have seen, in Mr. 
Potter’s St. Agnes’ Church, where the 
materials are really combined in every 
part of the work, and where their im- 
plication leaves nothing to be desired. 
It is questionable whether so com- 
plete a union could be obtained in the 
street front of a commercial building 
of limited dimensions in which the need 
of the light exacts a very large propor- 
tion of voids to solids, especially where 
the designer has so evidently been taken 
with the striking effect produced by 
Mr. Richardson’s exaggerations, and has 
attempted to reproduce that effect in so 
narrow and so largely lighted a front. 
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Obviously an arcade of dark stone with 
voussoirs of great depth is one thing 
when it is set in the midst of an ample 
field of gray wall, and quite another 
when it is required to be extended 
across the whole front and not to ex- 
hibit any adequate abutment. This is 
the case here in the central feature of 
the building, an arcade running through 
three stories, of which the magnified 
arches are in brown stone occupying 
the whole breadth of the front and 
thus becoming a distinct stratum of the 
building. As the central feature of a 
wide front this arcade might be very 
successful, but as the whole of a front 
it is not adequate, and it is scarcely 
possible, with such a disposition to pre- 
vent it from looking like a fragment. 
The excellence of the building, of 
which this is the chief motive, must be 
looked for in the parts rather than in 
the whole. Such _ excellences this 
front displays, and very notably in the 
basement. This consists, in the lower 
story, of three bays, of which one 
is given to the entrance, and this 
triple disposition is followed in the 
superstructure, but is interrupted by the 
upper story of the basement, a colon- 
nade that constitutes a strong horizon- 
tal band, of which the effect is to keep 
down the front and to mitigate the pre- 
ponderance of the vertical lines and 
that has its counterpart in the treat- 
ment of the stories above the large 
arcade. The entrance itself is a very 
vigorous and effective piece of a Ro- 
manesque which is here distinctly Nor- 
man, a round arch of three orders, 
heavily moulded and with a correspond- 
ing modelling of the jambs into nook 
shafts which are all the more effective 
for the emergence between them of the 
square arris that carries down the line 
of the arch, and gives a far more em- 
phatic expression of rigidity than can be 
obtained by the mere succession of col- 
umns. In the other arches this vigor- 
ous and expressive treatment is aban- 
doned for a reeding of the reveals 
which is not infrequent in Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s work, but which is enfeebling 
instead of invigorating, and results in a 
series of rudimentary capitals that can- 
not be developed by reason of the hud- 
dling of the shafts. This, error does 
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not prevent the lower story from being 
in itself very successful, while the col- 
onnade above it is a thoroughly admira- 
ble and a thoroughly Romanesque piece 
of design. ‘The columns are clustered 
over the main piers, not reeded, but 
sufficiently separated by intervals of 
wall to admit of the development of 
their capitals and bases, while between 
them are pairs of like columns doubled 
in the depth of the wall, an arrange- 
ment more effective than that of a sin- 
gle ‘“‘mid-wall shaft’? and equally Ro- 
manesque. The horizontal band thus 
formed has not the effect of a layer 
like the large arches above by reason of 
the discretion with which the materials 
have here been combined. ‘The story 
below is entirely of granite and that 
material reappears here in the shafts of 
the columns, of which the bases and 
the capitals are of brown stone, as weil 
as the heavy architrave the columns 
support. The capitals are distinctly 
Byzantine and so is the rich carved or- 
nament of the architrave. Both the 
carving and the modelling are admira- 
bly done, and the result is one of the 
most picturesque “bits” in our street 
architecture. O sz sic omnta. 

A like partial and modified praise 
must be bestowed upon another exam- 
ple of what cannot be so strictly de- 
scribed as Romanesque, though it almost 
equally recalls Mr. Richardson’s work, 
in the building designed by Mr. W. B. 
Tubby for the Market and Fulton Na- 
tional Bank. Indeed, the best things in 
the United States Trust Company’s 
building owe least to Mr. Richardson’s 
work, while this has furnished prece- 
dents for its shortcomings. The build- 
ing we are now considering has the Rich- 
ardsonian stamp given to it mainly by 
the principal entrance, a deep round 
arch extending through two stories, of 
which the spandrils are vigorously 
framed in a cornice at the top and round 
mouldings at the sides, stopped upon 
corbels at the impost, while the jambs 
below are treated with shafts that are 
not shafts but merely reedings of the 
wall. On so small a scale as it is done 
here this reeding is much less objection- 
able than on a larger, and the modelling 
of its cornice into capitals that the 
space does not permit to be fully devel- 
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oped is notably clever and ingenious. 
But in this building also the excellences 
must be looked for in the parts rather 
than in the whole, mainly by reasons of 
the designer’s insistence upon a corner- 
tower as the chief motive of his general 
composition, which does not belong to 
his building, and is distinctly injurious 
to its narrow front which is needlessly 
cramped by the introduction of this feat- 
ure. The fenestration of the tower 
above the basement corresponds to that 
of its flanking walls, and it is thus seen to 
be merely a capricious variation, and so 
far does away with the effect of straight- 
forwardness and reality that counts for 
so much in all architecture and in 
commercial architecture perhaps more 
than in any other. If it had been 
practicable to diminish the num- 
ber and size of the openings in the 
tower, and to keep its shaft virtually 
solid while opening and elaborating its 
upper stage, it might have lost the look 
it now has of an attempt to gain a forced 
and irrelevant variety, though even so 
it would scarcely have gone with the 
present treatment of the sides. As it 
is the look of irrelevancy and caprice is 
only heightened by the large toruses in 
brick-work that bound it, and that are 
themselves proclaimed to be structurally 
superfluous by being corbelled out 
above the first story. The parts, how- 
ever, show very marked ingenuity and 
an unusual copiousness of architectural 
resource. ‘The treatment of the base- 
ment—the architectural basement, that 
is to say, comprising the first two stories 
—is extremely good, in spite of the 
irrational and unsuccessful substitution, 
in the springing course of the first story 
of the convex profile, expanding down- 
wards, that is suitable for a base and 
expressive of its function, for the con- 
cave profile, or at least the profile ex- . 
panding upwards, that belongs to every 
member that performs the function of 
a capital. Apart from this the base- 
ment, upon the long side, is admir- 
able, alike in the force of functional 
expression given to the flat arches of 
the first story by the disposition of the 
springers and by the receding mould- 
ing of the soffits, and by the design of 
the range of five spreading arches above 
with their sturdy piers, their broad 
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abutments, their deep reveals, and the 
grace of the ornament even of their 
springing-course, of which we have 
censured the form. Ingenuity, indeed, 
is nowhere lacking, and the treatment 
of such of the detail is as successful as 
it is ingenious, notably in the design of 
the capitals of the upper arcade, and 
in the lower story of the tower where 
each front is occupied with a row of 
slender shafted mullions in brown stone, 
exceedingly well detailed, and framed 
between the heavy toruses. Elsewhere 
the ingenuity alone is obvious as in the 
device by which a cornice corbelled out 
in brick-work of slight projection in 
proportion to its height, is made to 
comprise a whole story of which the 
openings occur between the corbels, 
and by their size neutralize the mas- 
siveness the arrangement is meant to 
secure and which is in fact secured in 
the tower, where the openings are mere 
slits. In spite of what we must hold to 
be a grave error in the composition, 
the building bears so much evidence of 
thought and feeling that it is much 
more interesting than many a building 
that is more successful. 

The building of the Times newspaper 
is another and a very noteworthy illus- 
tration of the adaptation of Romanesque 
to commercial uses. Among other things 
it is noteworthy as a new departure on 
the part of its architect, whose work 
before it had virtually been confined to 
one or another phase of the Renais- 
sance. ‘The opportunity presented by 
the Times building was unusual, and un- 
usual advantage has been taken of it. 
The building is a trapezoid, free on three 
sides, of nearly roo feet on the longer 
sides converging toa front of 65 that 
has an unbroken foreground of some 
seven or eight hundred feet. It is vir- 
tually a monochrome of light limestone, 
for although granite is used in the base- 
ment, it is evidently used only because 
its superior strength is needed. Its tint 
is as near as may be identical with that 
of the limestone, and no account is 
taken in the design of the difference of 
material, except that the less tractable 
material is treated with the greater 
severity. The design throughout is of 
as great simplicity as is consistent with 
an architectural composition. The first 
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five stories are the architectural base- 
ment, though on the shorter front and 
in one bay of the longer the fifth is an 
intermediate story, while throughout 
the rest of the longer the great round- 
arched openings are extended through 
five stories. Doubtless the former 
treatment is the more eligible. The 
single story, of coupled round arches 
between the piers, not only gives a har- 
monious relation to the larger openings 
above and below in which several 
stories are grouped, but it supplies an 
emphatic horizontal band, which so 
lofty and many-storied a building ur- 
gently needs, and it also furnishes a 
footing for the central mullions of the 
upper range of arches, which, where this 
base is wanting, seem to rest directly 
upon the crowns of the arches beneath, 
with an unfortunate and even distress- 
ing effect. This is the most unfor- 
tunate point of design, indeed, in the 
longer front of the Times building. For 
the next most unfortunate, the opening 
on this front of the main entrance 
through a pier, the architect cannot be 
held responsible, and he has dissembled 
his misfortune with much skill in the 
design of this entrance and its gable; 
though it remains a serious misfortune 
and it is much to be wished that the 
lower story of one bay should have 
been reserved for the entrance. Here 
again the north front has a decided ad- 
vantage in the adequacy of the en- 
trance, which is the main and almost 
the only relieving feature of the base- 
ment of a commercial building. 

The absence of a stronger horizontal 
banding, and the consequent predomi- 
nance of the vertical lines, almost to 
the effacement of the horizontal lines, 
is the general defect of composition of 
the Times building. Above the granite 
basement there are but two continuous 
horizontal lines, one above the fifth 
story and one above the eleventh; that 
is to say, one marking off the lower and 
one the central division of the fronts, 
and these lines are quite ineffectual to 
counteract the emphasis of altitude 
given by the terminal and the inter- 
mediate piers which are continued 
through eleven stories, and which are, 
moreover, projected from the plane of 
the wall so as to have the aspect and to 
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give the emphasis of applied strips. 
If the piers had been kept in the plane 
of the wall, if the intermediate story 
had been prolonged through the longer 
front, and if a like feature had been in- 
troduced above the upper range of 
arches, the balance of the horizontal 
and vertical lines would have been 
much better preserved. Nevertheless 
the large 20-foot arches of the base- 
ment and the divided arches above 
them are very impressive features, and 
their impressiveness is greatly height- 
ened by the character of the detail, 
which is nowhere exaggerated in the 
Richardsonian manner, but takes its 
place properly and is almost every- 
where carefully and successfully ad- 
justed to its place in scale as well as in 
treatment. «One, Fexception! to; this 
occurs in the treatment of the gabled 
dormers, where the designer has omitted 
to allow for the violent foreshortening 
they would undergo when seen from 
below and where the gargoyles and the 
finials of the lateral piers of the dor- 
mers are confused into shapeless masses. 
In spite of this the roof, with its two- 
story dormers relieved against the plain 
and comparatively solid parapet, is the 
most successful part of the design, and 
our architecture has few things more 
spirited and picturesque than the dispo- 
sition and the design of this upper 
division, or more piquant than the sky- 
line thus animated without being dis- 
turbed. 

The Union Trust Company, a later 
work by the author of the Times build- 
ing, is not only a more successful work, 
but it is very particularly instructive in 
the advance it shows upon the earlier 
design. It is unfortunately rather the 
rule in our very irresponsible and licen- 
tious way of practising architecture, 
that an architect who is dissatisfied with 
the effect of his work in execution, as 
every artistic architect who is not 
blinded by self-conceit must more or 
less be, instead of really considering 
the cause of his shortcomings, aban- 
dons the motive from which the unsat- 
isfactory work was developed, and he 
is very apt even to abandon the style. 
Already in this paper there has been 
afforded an illustration of the more 
rational process in the decided advance 
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made by Mr. Potter, in the design of 
St. Agnes’ chapel, upon the treatment 
of his combination of material in the 
church of the Holy Trinity. Mr. Post’s 
work in the Union Trust Company’s 
building shows the same kind of ad- 
vance upon his work inthe Times build- 
ing. The motive of the later work is 
essentially the motive of the north front 
of the Times building, but every one 
of the criticisms we have been pass- 
ing upon the latter has been made by 
the architect upon his own work, and 
every one of them has been obviated. 
This building has the architectural ad- 
vantage, as compared with the other, 


that it is two_ stories lower; it 
has the disadvantage that it is 
merely) asintront The basement 
here is of four stories, but one 


of them is partly sunken, so that it 
scarcely counts, and the central divis- 
ion of five stories becomes without 
question the predominant mass, whereas 
in the earlier work there is an annoy- 
ing confusion as to which of the three 
main members of the composition is the 
principal. The piers are produced to 
the springing of the arches of their 
upper division so that here also the 
vertical lines predominate ; but here 
their preponderance does not prevent a 
harmonious relation of vertical and 
horizontal lines, since not only is the 
intermediate story of the Times build- 
ing—the coupled arches between the 
piers—reproduced above the basement, 
but another intermediate story is in- 
troduced between the central and the 
upper division, and this story disregards 
the division into bays between the piers, 
being a continuous arcade of openings 
equally spaced, and thus forms a still 
more emphatic horizontal belt, accent- 
uated by decorated courses above and 
below and performing perfectly the 
function of an intermediary between 
the central and the upper division, 
the third term of the proportion, which 
is the steep and lofty roof against 
which three gabled dormers are relieved, 
the central, the largest, recalling again 
the division of the main front into three 
bays. The faces of the piers are here 
in the plane of the wall, indeed they 
constitute the wall, and the whole com- 
position distinctly improves upon its 
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848 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
prototype in simplicity, intelligibility 
and power, and the improvement is 
continued in the detail, which, good as 
it is in the Times building, is here dis- 
tinctly better. The rear of the building is 
architecturally not less important than 
the front, while it is very much more 
picturesque, not merely because the 
motive of the granite front is here car- 
ried out, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, in buff brick and buff terra cotta, 
but also because the narrowness of New 
street and its sharp decline give the 
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towering structure a much greater im- 
pressiveness, and one comes upon it 
with a glad surprise. It is questionable 
whether the Union Trust Company be 
not the very best commercial build- 
ing to which the elevator has given 
use in New York; and it is not ques- 
tionable that it is an admirable piece of 
design which fully indicates the applic- 
ability of Romanesque to commercial 
uses. 

To select typical dwellings from the 
work of the Romanesque revival is 
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difficult, mainly by 
reason of the em- 
barrassment of 


choice, but also in 


part because even 
less in dwellings 
than in other works 
are our architects 
accustomed to con- 
sult purity of style. 
One may find Ro- 
manesque features 
in countless houses 
that cannot be de- 
scribed as examples 
of Romanesque. 
Perhaps the houses 
are none the worse 
for this, but it is 
nevertheless true 
that while the in- 
fluence of Richard- 
son may be seen in 
a great part of the 
recent domestic 
architecture of New 
York, especially 
upon the West Side, 
there are compara- 
tively few houses 
which an archeolo- 
gist would allow to 
have been designed 
in Provencal Ro- 
manesque. Byzan- 
tine carving, it is 
quite true, pervades 
many fronts that are 
otherwise without 
any tokens of hav- 
ing been inspired by 
any historical style. 
A house of Mr. 
Robertson’s in East 
Seventy-first street, 
in pinkish stone and 
pinkish terra cotta, 
is Romanesque 
rather in general 
character and in 
massiveness than in 
form and detail. 
Perhaps the same 
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THE UNION TRUST COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


Broadway, New York City. Geo. B, Post, Architect. 


may be said of a large house at Romanesque in the upper two of its 
Fifth avenue and Sixty-sixth street, de- three stories where the triple openings 
signed by Mr. Haight, which is of a of the recessed centre of the main front 
rudimentary and still highly classic are flanked and separated by com- 
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pletely developed and projected classic 
columns, which are rather less like 
Romanesque than like the free clas- 
sic of the French’ Renaissance, 
of which the house is _ surely 
not an example. The only specific 
reminiscence of Romanesque is in the 
round-arched openings of the ground 
floor, and yet the massiveness and 
severity of the whole treatment un- 
doubtedly recall the style. The design 
testifies to the architect’s conviction, 
which is also that of a good many other 
people, that at present distinction in 
our domestic architecture can be at- 
tained in no other wise so surely as by 
extreme plainness, and the result of his 
labors tends to justify him, for the sim- 
ple massing, the large unbroken wall 
spaces of rough granite, the severity of 
the treatment of the openings and the 
very sparing use of ornament give the 
house individuality and _ character, 
though it may be questioned whether 
this character is domestic. The narrow 
front of No. 844 Fifth avenue, on the 
other hand, is plainly intended as an 
example of Romanesque. The design 
here is simplified to the utmost, the 
front consisting merely of a bowed and 
-corbelled oriel of two stories, with em- 
phatic moulded string courses that 
mark the sills and floor lines, set upon 
a triplet of sturdy round arches, and 
surmounted with a balcony in turn 
crowned and screened with a low gable. 
With the ordinary street front, nothing 
is so fatal as a multiplicity of features, 
and the designer of this front has done 
wisely to make one feature of the 
whole. But it shows the defect of its 
quality of simplicity and massiveness 
in a certain rudeness and clumsiness 
that is not relieved by the surface orna- 
ment. 

Perhaps this drawback may be al- 
leged also against the complete success 
of a group of undeniably and _ con- 
sciously Romanesque dwellings at Sev- 
enty-second street and West End ave- 
nue, by Messrs. Lamb and Rich. These 
are distinctly Provencal and even dis- 
tinctly Richardsonian in some details, 
such as the introduction of mosaic in 
the spandrils of the arches at the cor- 
ner, and in the color treatment of the 
fronts generally. This color-treatment, 


The design 
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indeed, is the most striking and the 
most successful element of the design, 
an olive sandstone being employed in 
effective combination with a reddish 
sandstone that much enhances its value. 
is not however without 
other elements of interest. The gen- 
eral composition is highly effective, in- 
dividualizing the houses without de- 
stroying the unity of the group, and the 
massiveness proper to the style does 
not often degenerate into the clumsi- 
ness which is its besetting tendency. It 
may be said to do so in the large and 
structurally unmeaning rolls that are 
corbelled out of the anglesof a triangu- 
lar bay, and that have scarcely any other 
function: than to designate the style. 
On the other hand, the design of the 
shallow corbelled bays of two stories, 
crowned by hip roofs, is extremely hap- 
py, and these features are very much 
more effective in fact than they appear 
in the illustration, as indeed may be 
said of. the whole design, in the success 
of which the successful employment of 
color bears so large a part. 

It is fortunate that the building thus 
far done along the Riverside Drive has 
sufficed to commit that boulevard to a 
suburban rather than a strictly urban 
character. It is especially fortunate 
since among the villas already erected, 
which are for the most part decorous 
and dull, with one or two exceptions 
which are highly indecorous and even 
duller, it has given opportunity to Mr. 
Freeman to put up two villas, on the 


opposite corners of One Hundred and. 


Eighth street, which are not only by far 
the most artistic examples of the Rich- 
ardsonian Romanesque in our domestic 
architecture, but are among thé most 
artistic of our dwellings in any style. 
Without being grouped, each enhances 
the effect of the other. In the older 
and the northernmore, a basement and 
first story of light gray sandstone, bor- 
dered and enriched with brown stone of 
two tints, carries a second story of 
brown brick nearly matching the darker 
of the brown stones and rising into a 
tower and gables that form a third half- 
story and that are relieved against a 
pyramidal roof of red tiles. The rich, 
deep archway that forms, after the 
tower, the main feature of the main 
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front is unmistakably Romanesque as, 
indeed, is all the detail, into which the 
spirit and the careful adjustment of 
the general design are everywhere car- 
ried. In the other and newer house 
walls of yellow brick are inclosed and 
relieved in rich red sandstone, while the 
building is roofed with varnished black 
tile. The charm of color is equal 
to that of the older house and the 
attractiveness of the design as well. 
The clever and characteristic use of 
sheet metal in the balconies is a detail 
worthy of remark, as, indeed, is all the 
detail, in whatever material. The gen- 
eral composition, of which the motive 
is the pyramidization of the whole 
mass to the apex of the crowning 
roof with the tall arcade of the large 
tower, and the grouping formed with 
this by the turret at the angle and 
the chimney that adjoins it are ad- 
“mirably conceived and admirably exe- 
cuted. 

This review does not pretend to ex- 
haust the interesting works of the Ro- 
manesque revival, but I think it in- 


THE ROMANESQUE REVIVAL IN NEW VORK. 


cludes the most typical of them. It 
will be seen from it that Romanesque 
architecture, in the Norman, the Ger- 
man and the Provencal phases of it, 
constitutes an architectural language - 
that is applicable to all our needs, for 
there is no mode of building, from the 
ecclesiastical to the domestic, in which 
we have not already successful exam- 
ples of it to show, and in which we may 
not hope for still more signal successes 
in the future. It has not been conven- 
tionalized or formalized so as no longer 
to be expressive, but is still free and 
flexible, and it affords ample opportu- 
nity for a designer to manifest his schol- 
arship and his individuality, if he have 
any. So much cannot be said of any 
previous style that has come so near to 
establishing itself. It is to be hoped 
that our designers may be content to 
develop its resources and not be 


tempted to abandon it, as so many 
promising beginnings have been aban- 
doned in the history of modern archi- 
tecture, through an unlucky and disas- 
trous Caprice, 


Montgomery Schuyler. 
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ITH us, one of the most 
popular of modern 
architectural ideas is 
that there will some 
day be devised a truly 

“~~ original American 
Seldom has the popular mind 


aviek 
made a greater error, or so openly ex- 
pressed its ignorance of what Archi- 
tecture really is, and of the conditions 
under which it is evolved. Architecture 
is not an article of manufacture that 


can be produced on demand. _ It is one 
of the things not affected by “ supply 
‘and demand.”” We produce. buildings, 


it is true, but few of our most preten-. 


tious attempts can be viewed with favor 
by the advocate of the ‘ American 
style.”’ 

The study of the history of Architect- 
ure shows in the most positive manner 
that the great historical styles—which 
it is fondly hoped the American will 
surpass—are the products of natural 
evolution spread over centuries of time; 
and are the resultants of the action of 
very many causes. In one sense their 


existence is as natural as that of a plant 


or of an animal. Many attempts have 
been made to deliberately design an 
American style of architecture by de- 
vising certain ornamental details with- 
out undertaking to introduce a principle 
distinctively American. All, however, 
rest on the error of supposing that a 
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“DMERICAN STYLE” OF ARCHITECTURE. 


style of Architecture is something that 
can be designed or drawn to order on a 
sheet of paper, much as a client would 
order his architect to prepare a drawing 
for a house in some special style. No 
architectural style originated in such a 
hypothetical fashion in the past, and 
amazing as is the fertility of American 
invention, there is no reason to suppose 
it can overcome the operation of a law 
of nature by such a method. 

Architectural styles follow national 
boundaries very closely. National or 
ethnographic qualities are among the 
most important phenomena that have 
influenced their development. As a 
nation we are totally without the ethno- 
graphic unity which is essential to the 
production of an original art. A people 
composed of English, French, Germans, 
Italians, Spaniards, Russians, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Danes, Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, Poles, Turks, Armenians, Portu- 
guese, Greeks, black, white and Mongol, 
Christians, heathen, infidel, cannot as- 
simulate such diverse elements without 
many years of intermixture and solidifi- 
cation. We have ideas that are repre- 
sentatively American; we have American 
customs and methods, none of which 
can be mistaken for anything else, but 
we have not that quality which will give 
us an architecture of our own. 

Then again, were there no ethno- 
graphic conditions; if the history of art 
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did not expressly declare it to be some- 
thing that cannot be made to order as a 
coat or a pair of trousers, our geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions would 
render it impossible. Our country em- 
braces a larger area than that occupied 
by any other civilized people under a 
single government. The British Em- 
pire is a confederacy in which each 
colony is permitted a large measure of 
political freedom without reference to 
the mother country; a great part of 
the Russian Empire is inhabited by 
semi-barbaric tribes, leaving us quite 
alone with the largest territory, for 
which it is proposed to devise a typical 
form of building. No_ proposition 
could be more absurd. 

Our land is of such extent, it covers 
so many degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude that it would be impossible to im- 
press any one style of architecture upon 
it, except by law or the arbitrary caprice 
of fashion. An architecture which 
would be suited to the semi-tropical cli- 
mate of Florida would be totally out of 
place in the cold, bleak temperature of 
Maine. ‘The salubrious climate of Cal- 
ifornia requires a very different kind of 
dwelling from that adapted to the hot 
summers and cold winters of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. But difference 
in temperature alone is not the only nat- 
ural argument against the much-longed- 
for American style. Rainfall, the 
diversity of our products, the wealth 
of our resources, the very elements of 
our greatness themselves are sufficient 
reasons why we cannot have a national 
style of Architecture. 

For, if we could, what section, what 
temperature, what climate, what prod- 
ucts shall be taken as thoroughly and 
representatively national? Shall the 
East or the West, the North or the 
South claim the priority, and impose 
customs and methods on regions to 
which they are unsuited? Shall we 
take an average section without espe- 
cially marked natural features, such as 
surrounds New York, or shall we select 
some remarkable and noteworthy dis- 
trict as California and the Yellowstone 
National Park as the typical Ameri- 
can region? Carried to its logical 
conclusion, the selection of any one of 
these would end in a catastrophe 


AN “AMERICAN STVLE” OF ARCHITECTURE. 


scarcely less momentous than that 
which convulsed the nation on the 
slavery question. People in the South 
would find it impossible to live comfort- 
ably in a dwelling built for the North, 
and the man of Maine and the man of 
Texas would forget their difference on 
the tariff in endeavoring to make them- 
selves comfortable in houses that bore 
no relation to the climatic conditions of 
their respective homes. The question 
is not one of the local pride, of the 
prevalency of wealth or of culture, 
but purely a matter of climate. It 
would be quite as sensible to insist that 
every man, woman or child in the 
United States should wear the same 
kind and amount of clothing, of the 
same material and make, as to argue 
for a national architecture. 

The geographical limitations of Archi- 
tecture form a very interesting study. 
All the great styles originated in com- 
paratively small states, and among 
people who inhabited a country of 
fairly uniform nature. The concentra- 
tion of energy caused by the confining 
of intellectual growth to the relatively 
small areas of the old world was a pow-: 
erful factor in the evolution of archi-. 
tectural styles. It may not be altogether 
true that the smaller the area the more 
developed the architecture, but it is 
somewhat significant that the most 
perfect of all styles was produced in 
Greece, one of the smallest of countries, 
and in Athens, one of the smallest of 
Greek states. People have fewer things 
to think about in a small country than 
in a large one, and objects directly 
under their observation acquire a rela- 
tively greater importance through the 
want of variety of ideas and occupa- 
tions. 

With us it is very different. Our vast 
territory, our multifarious products, our 
mixture of races and nationalities, our 
diverse interests, our varied climate and 
our inexhaustible resources render it 
altogether impossible for us to hope to 
evolve a genuine and national style of 
Architecture, even if the question were 
one that admitted of deliberate evolu- 
tion or could be seriously and carefully 
considered. The blending power of 
time and the absorption into one family 
of the many people who now form 
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AN “AMERICAN STYLE” OF ARCHITECTURE. 


our nation may possibly do something 
towards bringing about the realization 
of the popular dream, but at so remote 
a period as not to be worth taking into 
account. In this age of active inventive 
resource and discovery no prophet is 
more discredited than he who announces 
that such and such a thing cannot pos- 
sibly be done, but the conditions under 
which architectural styles have been de- 
veloped in the past are so obvious and 
definite that were it not for some un- 
fortunate attempts to accomplish the 
impossible, it would seem incredible 
that sensible people should sit down 
before a drawing-board to produce a 
new, original, genuine, and withal 
American style of architecture by means 
of a compass and a T-square. 

Though the American architect may 
not devise a style that shall be exclu- 
sively his own and bring him enduring 
and world-wide fame, he is not reduced 
to blindly copying buildings of past 
time, nor has he cause to be dissatisfied 
with the methods under which they 
were evolved. A system of architect- 
ural growth which produced the great 
temples of Egypt, the palaces of Assyria, 
the sanctuaries of Greece, the vast baths 
of the Romans, the dome-of St. Sophia, 
the rich rugged beauty of the western 
basilicas, the sturdiness of the Roman- 
esque, the unparalleled grandeur of the 
Gothic cathedrals and the innumerable 
ramifications of Gothic art, and the 
sometimes debased forms of the Renais- 
sance, cannot be looked upon as a 
method that is old-fashioned and out of 
date, useless or forgotten, antique or 
incompatible with modern ideas. Not 
all previous architecture is worthy of 
being copied, but that of it which is,pos- 
sesses such surpassing qualities of great- 
ness and truth that no modern architect 
need be ashamed to use them as models. 
If he produces anything half so honest 
and good he will be doing well. 

But it is quite unnecessary that the 
modern architect should resolve himself 
into a copying machine with no more 
individuality than a hektograph. It is 
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as great an error to suppose that be- 
cause we cannot have an American 
style we must unquestionably follow 
other people, as it is to search for this 
style. The great problem before the 
American architect is to mould archi- 
tectural ideas and forms to the varied 
conditions of our national life and situ- 
ation, and thus while not obtaining an 
architecture that may be American in 
outward aspect, will be American in 
purport and through adoption. He will 
not insist on the selection of one style 
and one plan for the whole of our vast 
area and our wonderfully diversified 
climate, but he will permit each section 
to solve its own problem in its own way. 
These conditions are of course indefi- 
nite, but not more so than the problem 
itself. 

Throughout history the human mind 
exhibits points of similarity of startling 
distinctness ; the longing for the unob- 
tainable is one of the most persistent 
characteristics of the race. This feeling 
has undoubtedly at times brought about 
the invention of many desirable things, » 
but it is not always the sensible and the 
useful that humanity craves. In_ the 
Middle Ages the philosopher's stone, 
which should turn all things into gold, 
was at once the most popular and 
absurd of superstitions. When the his- 
tory of ideas in this country in the nine- 
teenth century shall be written, the 
invention of an “American style”’ of 
Architecture will be pointed out as an 
illustration of the same delusion which 
animated people in the Middle Ages — 
concerning the philosopher’s — stone. 
And just as we moralize on the nonsense 
of the gold-converting substance, so will 
future artists wonder that sensible, edu- 
cated, wide-awake people should have 
imagined they could produce a style of 
Architecture by deliberately drawing it. 
It is not flattering to our good sense tha} 
we should be so thought of, but it is not 
more comfortable to see the making of 
styles attempted under our eyes and en- 
couraged and applauded by those who 
should know better. 


Barr Ferre. 


THE PIPES OF PAN. 


UJ PON his melancholy pipes 

Pan played until the wood was filled, 
Until the evening breezes died, 

Until all evening sounds were stilled. 


When he ceased the woodman prayed, 
“Tet me behold thy pipes, O Pan, 

Let me behold, that I may make 
Such pipes to play on if I can.” 


For days he sought the finest reeds 
Of all within the watery glade, 

And fashioned them like those of Pan 
Until the instrument was made. 


He overwrought the pipes with praise 
And pictures of the quiet wood, 

Where nothing but the golden light 
Broke in upon the solitude. 


One evening when the quiet thrilled 
With whisperings from the dying day, 
And clouds of glory filled the West, 
He took his pipes and tried to play; 


But, from the pipes of perfect form, 
No music rose to fill the wood, 

No voice gave answer to his song 
Or broke the evening solitude. 


“ Are not these pipes like those of Pan 
Whose melody is passing sweet, 

More liquid than the moonlight song 
That riseth where the waters meet? 


“ Are not these pipes, in size and form, 
Like unto those from which I wrought? 
I have not failed in one poor thing ; 
Oh what has brought my work to naught!” 


From out the wood, as thus he spoke, 
Came music far too sweet for man: 
The woodman bowed his head; he knew 
His song was in the pipes of Pan. 
Harry W. Desmond. 
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Oskar Dedreux, Architect, Ausburg, 
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ees) |b HE meaning conveyed 
: by the words Archi- 
tect and Architecture 
is fast becoming 
more distinctly under- 
stood. Webster de- 
fines “‘ Architect:” (1) 
One who plans and superintends the 
construction of a building; (2) A con- 
triver. The most commonly accepted 
meaning would be expressed by a part 
of the first: one who plans buildings; 
while too much of the practice has fol- 
lowed the second. ‘To-day the intelli- 
gent public would add to Webster's 
first definition, and say: an architect is 
one who designs, plans and superin- 
tends the construction of buildings, 
monuments and the like in an architect- 
ural way; that is in a scientific and 
artistic way—so that to us, an Architect 
not only plans or, as in the second case, 
“contrives,’ but plans, designs and 
constructs buildings in an economic, 
‘scientific and artistic manner. 

There is a prevalent notion that to 
be architectural means that the subject 
‘must be treated in one of the many so- 
called styles of architecture, but this is 
an error; the different styles are not so 
distinctly separated that a composition 
may not have the characteristics of two 
or more styles; nor are they so essen- 
tial that a composition must have the 
elements of one or more to be scientific, 
artistic, and hence architectural. Onthe 
other hand, a composition could have 
the elements of the most clearly defined 
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style, and even the details of the best 
example of the style, and be far from 
architectural. 

It is upon this stumbling block that 
so many of our practitioners wreck 
their golden opportunities, and, assisted 
by the casual observations and needs 
of their clients, create the architect- 
ural fads and fancies of the day. 
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Designed by the Edison Electric Light Co. 
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The profession in general have at- 
tempted, and still attempt, to follow 
out some of the recognized styles in 
each design where, hampered by incon- 
sistencies and influenced by the prompt- 
ings of clients, the results are the incon- 
gruities which surrounded us. The 
public who are their clients are influ- 
enced by the more conspicuous and 
ornate attempts, and _ besiege’ the 
Architect to have a similar design and 
arrangement carried out in their work, 
and unfortunately too many architects 
follow such a course as the easiest way 
to dispose of the case. ‘Thus there is 
too little serious work. 


FADS IN ARCHITECTURE. 


his purpose to do the so-called ‘ orig- 
inal”’ act, but to best serve his clients, 
himself and his art by using that which 
is well adapted, and strive to do better 
that which is not, whether that which 
he invents follows the precedence of 
style or not. 

The serious men of the profession, 
who have by natural capacity, training 
and sturdy application met every prob- 
lem face to face have left illuminated 
pages in the history of the profession, 
but behind them have followed a long 
line that ape them in the style which 
they have created or improved by their 
inventions. Thus it is, for each good 
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The true Architect is no copyist, no 
stiff-thumbed duplicator of other’s de- 
tails and ideas, but he who carefully 
studies the needs of the case before 
him, and plans, constructs and designs 
from a conviction that arises not so 
much from genius as from study and 
intelligent training, a kind of architect- 
ural conscience that abhors asa de- 
formity, superfluous, misapplied or mis- 
placed materials and inartistic lines 
and colors. 

The Architect should not permit him- 
self to be hampered with old or new 
examples, although he must be entirely 
familiar with both, and not hesitate to 
introduce as much of one or both as 
may best serve his needs. It is not to 


Herts Brothers. 


design, we have countless imitations; 
seldom of the whole but of contorted de- 
tails of it, so that every successful or 
partially successful man that does a 
good thing becomes the leader in or 
the instigator of a fad ora fashion to 
do everything in this or that way, after 
this or that style, consequently we find 
a constant changing of styles, a com- 
mencing over from a new starting point, 
a complete arresting of the progress 
made, instead of a steady development. 
It has been but a few years since it 
would have been considered a folly to 
have designed a prominent building in 
any but the Gothic style, and certainly 
to-day it is as foolish to think of hay- 
ing accepted a design in that style. The 
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Romanesque of Mr. H. H. Richardson 
became the leading fad of the hour, un- 
til every office boy in the land, every 
stone-cutter and carver prided himself 
in his ability to copy him—not to avoid 
his faults, not to detect a weakness here 
or there, but to copy him. The fact 
was overlooked that Mr. Richardson 
did not reproduce what he found, but 
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developed it to meet the case, not trim 
to fit the place but invent what was 
necessary to make a complete whole. 
Has any one equalled or approached 
him? and now this fad is slowly but 
surely dying out. ‘To-day we must 
either “do” the Renaissance or be out 
of fashion. 
Yes, back 


to the Renaissance— 


Curlett, Eisen and Cuthbertson, 


HOUSE. 


COURT 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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largely a something like everything 
else. It seems quite natural that after 
a cruise around among the styles and 
fashions we should come back again to 
the style that has received the highest 
development. But why come back we 
would like to ask? and the obvious 
answer is, because some ornate and 
prominent buildings have been built in 
this style, and the public are saying, 
how beautiful; how successful; why 
can you not do likewise for us? and 
these questions outweigh all others. 
Take for example the great cornice 
courses, those miserable shams that 


stand between you and the light, that 
stretch out their great backs to catch the 
dirt only to pour it down upon the walls 
below when it rains, and divide up the 
facade like so many slices of cheese; 
are they not ill adapted to a twelve- 
story building on a 25-foot lot? Cer- 
tainly no one will say these are essen- 
tial to anything but this particular 
style; then why endure them? ‘The 
same question may be asked of many 
other details of the style. 

As with the general fashions that ex- 
tend over the whole country, so with 
local fads that take possession of 
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cities or districts. Someone repro- 
duces a “ Colonial” design which is ap- 
proved of and at once everything be- 
comes Colonial, or perchance it is Louis 
XIV. or XV., or, as now in New York, 
Francis I. When will this apeing come 
toanend? When will we have men that 
lead to a purpose and men who follow 
to take up the work where the first 
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lays it down, and pushit on? Not until 
then will we have a National style; a 
style that will become a people ad- 
vanced in science and schooled in art. 
There have been a number of edu- 
cated men in the profession whose 
work during the last twenty-five years 
has been characterized by a persistent 
effort to develop style by adopting, as 
a basis of their designs, some historic 
phase or style of architecture and re- 
maining faithful to it throughout every 
temptation. The results have invaria- 
bly been good. They have shown pro- 
gress and, although feebly followed by 
other men, have made it clear that per- 
sistent effort in this direction will inev- 
itably give a type or style, sooner or 
later, that would be as distinct and 
beautiful as any historic style and be 
in keeping and harmony with modern 
advancement. But our educated archi- 
tects must not be content, as at present, 
with merely doing correct, careful copy- 
ing of that which has served its pur- 
pose and which does not indicate a vig- 
orous life and a capacity for progress. 
There is another fad, or rather fashion, 
to which the younger men from which 
the ranks of the profession are constantly 
recruited, are much given. It is the 
conceit that the power they recognize 
in themselves to appreciate, enjoy and 
produce the picturesque and odd is the 
certain ability to compose. It is only 
the first indication that they possess an 
architectural mind. They may be with- 
out that serious conviction that is 
absolutely essential to fine work, as 
well as that higher and more technical 
education that gives to a sensitive mind 
when composing acertainty which pre- 
vents looseness of design and an unwar- 
ranted variation in composition which, 
manifested in the smallest part, disturb 
the whole. It matters not how effective 
a part may be, how perfectly charming 
and unique this dodge or that; unless 
the whole shows that certainty of pro- 
portion, that apparently natural refine- 
ment and balance of parts that comes 
from the most careful study—so careful 
that the effort to produce it does not 
show—it is a failure. He whocan only 
do clever work has but a narrow range. 
He is at the mercy of his own caprice. 
He follows the dictates of pleasure 
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Montgomery Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Charles P. H. Gilbert, Architect, 
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rather than the serious convictions of 
duty. He can copy, he can invent, but 
he can not advance. 

To sum up, then, the architectural 
fads of the day are of two classes. 
One that comes from the indiscrimi- 


Or 


nate copying of successful men’s work 
and reproducing details culled from 
striking and ornate buildings; the 
other from the false idea that unique 
and fanciful combinations constitute 
design. 

George Keister. 
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THE SORROW-CHORD. 


GOD, Apollo! 


To thy fane, 


- With little of the sacred fire, 
Weary, I come to praise thy name, 
To praise it on a broken lyre.. 


A broken lyre; for o’er its chords 

The ruthless hand of Life has run; 
When the tempestuous music ceased, 
The strings were broken,—all but one. 


Hark! 


O! my Father, dost thou hear 


The fathomless pathos of that tone, 
As though Humanity gave forth 
Its pent-up deep sorrow in a moan? 


Surely it would be such if borne 

On winds unknown to earthly clime, 
Should come the sound Life's waters make 
Upon the barren shores of Time. 
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ran AS | 
Fie HE evidences of the 
| material prosperity 
of this country are 
probably more fully 
displayed in its street 
architecture than in 
any other manner. 
With the marvelous increase in real es- 
tate values during the past twenty 
years there has been a_ coincident 
growth in the size and decoration of its 
buildings. The concentration of com- 
mercial and social interests has created 
a demand for vast structures; the ac- 
creation of wealth has giventhe means 
to erect them; the immense advance in 
the ability of iron workers has fur- 
nished the skeleton, while the clay- 
workers have provided a large part of 
the material necessary to complete the 
form. Isay a large part, for the stu- 
dent of architectural design in this 
country will not only find that there 
are very few noticeable buildings any- 
where which have been erected more 
than twenty years, but also that a very 
large proportion of the structures which 
attract his attention are dependent upon 
terra cotta work for their enrichment. 

Now an examination of the designs 
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of these buildings will, I believe, divide 
them into two classes: 

First, designs in which terra cotta 
has been used as a substitute for stone. 

Second, designs in which terra cotta 
has by its facility of formation fur- 
nished the architect with a freedom of 
expression that enabled him to give 
scope to his fancy and produce results 
impossible in the school of line, square 
and plummet. The further fact will 
also become apparent, viz.: that much 
of the recent great advance in freedom 
of design in this country began with the 
advent of the architectural terra cotta 
worker. 

When the use of burned clay in other 
forms than common brick was sug- 
gested to our architects, they at once 
gravitated towards two distinct ideas: 

1. Terra cotta as a substitute. 

2. Terra cotta as a distinct “ building 
material.” 

Some architects were attracted by 
the hope of having found a cheap sub- 
stitute for stone, which would enable 
them to get more show for less cost. 
Such architects would ask for large 
pieces, rock surfaces and stone colors. 
They would select a chip of natural 
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stone, and demand that the clay worker 
do an impossibility, viz.: reproduce that 
exact shade of color, ignoring the fact 
that the color of the stone is in a great 
measure due to the texture of its sur- 
face. 

Stone work always presents a section 
of the material and shows the grain, 
while terra cotta always presents an 
outer skin produced by the concentra- 
tion of the finer particles of the clay at 
the surface of the mould in pressing the 
material into the desired shape. In 
stone the carved work differs in color 
from the plain surface. Yet the ma- 
terial is identical. 

As to uniformity of color in terra 
cotta it can only be obtained in one 
way, and that is available—let the 
painter have a chance. 

The pursuit of cheapness never yet 
had any artistic value; therefore it is 
useless to expend thought on the ques- 
tion of terra cotta asa substitute or 
sham building material. Terra cotta 
is a valuable material; it 
has a practical utility and 
is capable of artistic expres- 
sion in architecture. It is 
the materialized crayon 
sketch. 

The proper use of terra 
cotta demands : 


1. Moderate size of pieces. 

2. Manipulation of the surfaces. 

3. Consideration in the con- 
struction.* 

4. Protection of the exposed 
joints. 

5. Freedom of shade in color. 
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It must always be remem- 
bered when making designs 
for execution in terra cotta 
that the material is plastic 
during all the processes of 
manufacture. It has to be 
pressed into plaster moulds. 
to give it the desired form; 
then it has to be dried be- 
fore it can go into the kiln, 
during which processes it 
will contract and lose about 
one - twenty-fourth of its 
bulk and one-twentieth of 
its weight. This shrinkage 
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* What I wish to insist upon is the necessity of taking into consideration the material used in construction. Thus: 
Iron can be used as beam lintels, stone may sometimes be so used too, but terra cotta should never be so used, 
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continues during the process of burning 
and makes the total contraction about 
one-twelfth and the reduction of weight 
about one-fourth. If the size and form 
are moderate this shrinkage will be ob- 
tained without cracking or distortion 
and with but small risk of failure. The 
same conditions affect the surfaces of 
the material; unequal drying causes 
varied contraction, which the high light 
of sunshine apparently magnifies ; there- 
fore terra cotta should never have a 
smooth surface for exterior work. 
Many treatments of surface are in 
vogue, such as tooled, combed, stippled 
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and crinkled finish; all of these are 
used to convey the idea of a soft and 
plastic material. 

The use of terra cotta sometimes 
leads to great errors in construction. 
It is customary ta speak of terra cotta 
as being light in weight; but this is only 
true in regard to transportation of the 
surfaces, for when terra cotta is set in 
place and properly filled (so as to pre- 
clude the formation of pockets of water, 
which means ice in winter), it becomes 


the same actual weight as brickwork. 


and very much of the same construc- 
tion, therefore all excessive projections, 
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spans or openings ought to receive a 
good and sufficient backbone of iron 
construction. 

There are instances in New York City 
where cornices with three feet of pro- 
jection are simply covered with inverted 
boxes of terra cotta, each box capable 
of containing many gallons of water, 
and at about every two feet there is a 
convenient joint, which, when the point- 
ing becomes a little loosened (as it will), 
will freely admit the rain water and let 
it soak into the walls, so that in the 

winter time ice will be formed in these 
| boxes and breakage may result. Surely 
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this is not the fault of the terra cotta, 
though the material is often blamed in 
such cases. In a climate of such ex- 
tremes as ours, it is evident that all up- 
per surfaces which are traversed by 
joints ought to be covered by some suf- 
ficient protection. 

Almost all of the finest buildings in 
our city are disfigured by grimy and 
black streaks leading down from the 
vertical joints in the stone cornices or 
projecting mouldings. This could and 
should be prevented by the use of metal 
or other flashings for large projections, 
and raised joints for the smaller ones. 
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In the use of terra cotta this is imper- 
ative; for careless workmen will some- 
times neglect to fill in the work prop- 
erly, when it is being placed in its per- 
manent position. Water and ice will 


then in due course cause trouble. 
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The color of terra cotta is a frequent 
cause of contention. It ought not to 
be. Absolute.uniformity of color is be- 
yond the possibilities of manufacture. 


COTTA. 


It should be remembered that the tone 
of color is governed by the chemical 
constituents of the clay, and the 
shade of color is governed by the 
degree of heat involved in burning 
—a few degrees more causing the 
darker shades, or a few 
degrees less producing 
the lighter shades. The 
regulation of the heat of a 
kiln of burned clay (during 
the process of firing) within 
certain limits is at present 
beyond the ability of the 
most experienced of our 
clay workers. Hence it is 
unfair to ask it of them. 
If the question of shade 
of color is important to a 
certain design, as we have | 
said, why not utilize the 
painter? He has a recog- 
nized field in the decoration 
of wood and iron. Is there 
any sound reason why he 
should not also decorate 
the terra cotta work? 
Mechanically there is none, 
for a coat of lead paint 
will last much longer on 
terra cotta than upon any 
other building material 
ever used, not excepting 
wood or iron. 

A study of the relations 
of terra cotta to architec- 
tural design, founded upon 
a practical knowledge of 
this material, will surely 
enable our architects to 
produce an ideal brick and 
terra cotta structure, which 
shall as truly make its mark 
in our day as did the 
Certosa of Pavia, the Church of St. 
Rustico at Caravaggo, the Cathedral 
of Crema, and other buildings of 
Northern Italy, centuries ago. 
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HE subject of laws re- 
lating to the construc- 
tion of buildings most 
likely would be 
promptly rejected by 
the ordinary reader of 
magazine articles as 

dry, uninteresting and unprofitable. In 
reality the subject is one of uncommon 
interest to whoever has the courage 
once to give it attention. The inhabi- 
tants of our American cities are but 
laying the foundations of the great cities 
of the future, and the wise and proper 
construction of buildings with prudent 
forethought for the procurement of the 
greatest amount of good for those who 
must live in and near them surely de- 
serves the attention of every thought- 
ful person. 

Building laws are progressive ; they 
are framed, altered and amended from 
time to time to meet varying condi- 
tions and to keep pace with new meth- 
ods of construction. Such has been 
_the history of the New York Building 
Law. 

In the United States, New York, of 
all the cities, was the first to enact 
laws governing the erection and 
alteration of buildings, and in the suc- 
cessive and progressive steps taken in 
keeping such regulations up to the 
most modern state of the art of build- 
ing and the most approved sanitary 
methods. As may well be imagined, 
this progress has been made with great 
difficulty. The speculative builder, and 
those who desired the old order of 
things to remain unchanged for reasons 
of their own, joined hands and fre- 
quently succeeded in delaying good 
amendments asked for of the Legisla- 


ture. Unremitting and persistent effort 
was required to secure the many good 
features that the existing building law 
contains, and the end is not yet; for in 
the last Legislature the most complete 
and comprehensive law thus far formu- 
lated was lost on account of the dead- 
lock that came in the Senate over the 
Canal investigation. The bill passed 
the Assembly and probably would have 
passed the Senate had the latter con- 
tinued to transact business. Next 
year the same tiresome and almost end- 
less performance will be acted again, 
but it is to be hoped with better results. 

The first separate building law was 
given to New York in 1860. It is this 
law which has served as the foundation 
for all the subsequent laws, the guide 
for framers of similar laws all over this 
country. Prior to that date there 
were duties and powers possessed and 
performed by Fire Wardens in New 
York regulating the construction of 
buildings. The Fire Wardens were 
elected by the engineers of the volun- 
teer fire engine companies. The regu- 
lations concerning the construction of 
buildings were very crude, the chief 
aim being to prevent the erection of 
frame or wooden structures in the down- 
town streets. The discretionary powers 
vested in these Fire Wardens in their 
capacity as Inspectors of Buildings 
were not always used in the best inter- 
est of the public, and the stories yet 
current of doings in those days show 
that city employés were quite as ready 
to blind their eyes or refrain from ac- 
tion as in more recent times. In the 
early days wood was generally used as 
fuel; fires were very frequent and fines 
were imposed on the occupants of 
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houses in which the flames origi- 
nated. 

The law of 1860 created a Depart- 
ment of Buildings. It provided for the 
appointment of a Superintendent of 
Buildings, a Deputy-Superintendent 
and eight Inspectors, one-half of whom 
were taken from among exempt fire- 
men. The selection of these officials 
was made in a curious way: Three 
members of the Fire Department, to- 
gether with three members of the 
American Institute of Architects, and 
three members of the Mechanics’ and 


Tradesmen’s Society, met in conven-. 


tion and made the nominations. Im- 
mediately after the nominations a re- 
turn was made to the Mayor, who was 
thereupon required to swear into office 
the persons so nominated. The build- 
ing limit was placed at Fifty-second 
street, from the East River to the Hud- 
son River. The technical portions of 
that law were remarkably good. It is 
true it contains, for example, no limita- 
tion as to the height or width of non- 
fire-proof buildings, but the necessity 
for such restrictions did not exist at 
that time. The great buildings, some 
covering a whole block without a di- 
vision wall and some reaching high up 
toward the sky, came later and were 
recognized as a menace, not only to 
surrounding property but to the whole 
city, demanding regulation by law. It 
must be understood that laws are not 
retroactive; building laws apply to 
structures erected after the enactment 
of amendments or the passage of a new 
law. Nor is a building law designed to 
interfere with individual liberty and 
enterprise within certain limits that a 
‘community determine is in its interest 
to establish. A builder’ may do what 
he likes architecturally, but in case he 
uses a stone cornice the law says the 
greater weight thereof shall be on the 
inside of the face line of the wall 
upon which it rests. And so of the 
hundreds of other requirements, all 
proper for public safety, and which are 
in the nature of police regulations. 
The first Superintendent of Build- 
ings, under the law of 1860, was Jonas 
'N. Phillips, who previously had been one 
of the Fire Wardens. The Deputy-Super- 
intendent was James M. Macgregor. 
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In 1862 and the year subsequent there- 
to, the law was amended in many re- 
spects for the better. The Mayor was 
given the power of appointing the 
Superintendent, by and with the con- 
sent of the Board of Supervisors of the 
city. Before appointment, the Super- 
intendent was required to pass an ex- 
amination before a committee from the 
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the candidate was required to be either 
a practical architect or builder. Mac- 
gregor became the Superintendent in 
1862. 

In 1866 the law was further amended. 
The line below which no frame or 
wooden building could be erected was 
placed at Eighty-sixth street, from 
river to river. Under the administra- 
tion of this law serious public scandals 
arose. Discretionary power was vested 
in the Superintendent to modify or vary 
the law, but before permitting such 
deviation he was required first to obtain 
an order, from the Supreme Court 
authorizing him to issue a permit. The 
newspapers of the period teemed with 
articles showing how modifications were 
signed in blank by a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and when filled out the 
sanctions so issued were sold for money 
by men who thoroughly understood the 
rules of addition, division and silence. 
It was fashionable in those years for 
men intrusted with city affairs to wear 
diamonds and white neckties and con- 
spicuously display the tiger badge of 
membership in the famous Americus 
Club. 

In 1871 the building law was still fur- 
ther amended. A limitation was put to 
the width of non-fire-proof buildings, 
but none as to their height. This law 
created a Board of Examiners, consist- 
ing of one member from the American 
Institute of Architects, one member from 
the Board of Fire Underwiters and two 
members from the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’ Exchange. ‘There has since 
been added two additional members to 
the Board—one from the Society of Ar- 
chitectural Iron Manufacturers and one 
from the Real Estate Owners’ and Build- 
ers’ Association. The latest proposition 
is to add still another one from the Real 
Estate Exchange, on the ground that 
the latter organization represents the 
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consumers as opposed to the produc- 
ers of and dealers in building material. 
This Board has first to give its consent 
to any proposed modification of the law 
before the Superintendent can issue his 
permit. There is an erroneous impres- 
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sion prevailing quite generally that this 
Board can set aside the law and issue 
its own mandates instead. The pow- 
ers of the Board are prescribed; it can 
only act in cases where there are prac- 
tical difficulties in the w ay of carrying 
out the strict letter of the law, or where 
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the provisions of the law does not di- 
rectly apply, or where an equally good 
or more desirable form of construction 
than the law specifies is desired to be 
used. The need for this Board is grow- 
ing less and less as the law is amplified 
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Alfred Zucker, Architect. 


and enlarged, and the comparatively 
little discretionary powers left after the 
proposed amendments as submitted to 
the last Legislature are finally incor- 
porated in the law can be safely inves- 
ted in the Superintendent. 

The law of 1871 required that all 
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iron beams should be tested by actual 
weight or pressure placed thereon 
before being set up in place. This 
was and is an excellent provision in it- 
self. It continues in force to this 
day, and will remain; but the method 


of its enforcement at the start proved: 


very obnoxious to the iron founders, 
and was the first cause of the architect- 
ural iron manufacturers, as an organ- 
ized body, taking up the work of secur- 
ing for New York a proper building 
law, and the active interest thus in- 
voked has continued without cessation 
from that time to this. 

In 1874 certain amendments were 
made to the building law, principally 
to divide the work of the Department 
into bureaus, a Bureau of Inspection, 
a Bureau of Violations, and a Bureau 
of Fire Escapes and Iron Work. Again 
in 1881 amendments were obtained 
from the Legislature relating mainly 
to legal and administrative features of 
the law. 

But the main requirements of the 
building law remained without altera- 
tion from 1871 to 1885. Macgregor 
had given way as Superintendent to 


his deputy, Walter Adams, in 1873, 
and Adams in turn was succeeded by 
Henry J. Dudley in 1878. Dudley held 
the office until 1880, when he was leg- 
islated out of office, and the Department 
of Buildings merged into the Fire De- 
partment as a bureau therein. The 
County Democracy had come into 
power; the Building Department was 
deemed to be rotten to the core, and 
Mayor Cooper nominated an able ar- 
chitect, Thomas H. McAvoy, since 
deceased, to be Superintendent in place 
of Dudley. The Board of Aldermen 
refused to confirm the nomination, and 
Dudley held on. Mr. John Kelly gave 
his consent, as the head of Tammany 
Hall, that the Building Department 
should be merged into the Fire Depart- 
ment, which was under the control of 
his organization. A few years later, 
in 1883, Mr. Kelly authorized his name 
to be used in the effort that was then 
made to take away the Building 
Bureau. from the Fire  Depart- 
ment and _ rehabilitate it into a 
Department of Buildings. Fire Com- 
missioner Gorman, afterwards Judge, 
and at present Sheriff, was at that time 
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and always since has been in favor of 
making the Building Bureau a separate 
Department. The Fire Department 
has to do with the prevention and ex- 
tinction of fires. The Building Depart- 
ment has to do with the erection and 
alterations of buildings, exercising in- 
spection over an expenditure of some 
one hundred millions of dollars an- 
nually. Each department makes use 
of an entirely different grade of men, 
and each has quite enough to attend to 
in its own proper sphere. 

Upon the Building Department being 
amalgamated with the Fire Depart- 
ment, as stated, in 1880, William P. Es- 
terbrook was appointed by the Fire Com- 
missioners to be the head of the Bureau 
of Buildings. The place of business 
was removed from No. 2 Fourth ave- 
nue, where it had been located almost 
from the time when the Department of 
Buildings was created, to the Fire De- 
partment headquarters at No. 155 Mer- 
cer street, and subsequently to the new 
headquarters on Sixty-seventh street, 
near Third avenue. Mr. Esterbrook 
held office for nearly five years, when 
he resigned, and A. F. D’Oench was 
thereupon appointed, who, after a ser- 
vice of four years, was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, Thomas J. Brady, in 
1889. 

Mr. Esterbrook was a builder of ex- 
perience, and in a long business career 
had justly acquired a reputation for 
honesty and probity. He was a man 
of determination and blunt to an ex- 
treme degree. No violator of the law 
found any comfort at his hands. He 
would frequently quote the lines: ‘“ No 
rogue e’re felt the halter draw with 
good opinion of the law.” At the same 
time he freely admitted that the law 
was unfair in many respects, but it was 
the law, and he deemed it his duty to 
enforce it. The heights of walls as set 
forth in the law were all a little too 
low to give proper heights to a given 
number of stories, and had purposely 
been so made in order to compel 
owners and builders to sue for favors 
from the Department. It was under- 
stood from the first that the Superin- 
tendent, then styled the Inspector, 
could not be improperly approached ; 
but this honesty on the part of the 
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Chief gave his subordinates, the dis- 
trict surveyors, their opportunity, which 
they were prompt to take advantage of. 

Immediately after Mr. Esterbrook 
took office, in the month of July, a re- 
quest was made to him that he take up 
the work of securing a better law, and 
an offer was made to furnish him much 
material already prepared for that pur- 
pose. He agreed to undertake the task, 
and amendments were furnished him in 
the month of December following. He 
altered the amendments to suit himself 
and sent his bill to Albany in the early 
part of 1881. His best friends scarcely 
recognized the document in the shape 
that it came from hishands. However, 
the Conkling Senatorial contest in that 
session of the Legislature prevented 
final action on that particular bill. 
Before the time for the next session 
rolled around, Mr. Esterbrook called 
together in conference with himself 
representatives from the Architectural 
Iron Association, the Mechanics’ and 
Traders’. Exchange and the American 
Institute of Architects. A new bill was 
prepared and introduced into the Leg- 
islature of 1882. Opposition from 
speculative builders and those who had 
personal grievances against Mr. Ester- 
brook arose and the bill failed. It 
again failed in 1883. In the fall of the 
latter year Mr. Esterbrook issued a call 
addressed to the several associations 
and persons who had taken an active 
interest for or against the previous bills, 
to meet at the Ashland House and 
formulate a bill that would be accepta- 
ble to all. Equal representation was 
given to each association and the bill, 
as prepared by the conference com- 
mittee, sent to the Legislature in the 
session of 1884, the bill still being 
known as the Esterbrook bill. The 
representatives of two of the societies— 
the Mechanics’ and Traders’ Exchange 
and the Real Estate Owners’ and 
Builders’ Association—refused to in- 
dorse the billas a whole, and eventually 
put themselves in opposition to the 
bill and drew up a bill of their 
own, known at the time as_ the 
“ Kickers’” bill. The Esterbrook bill 
got through both branches of the 
Legislature this time, but one of the 
opposition amendments had been put in, 
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namely, a Board of Appeal, to which 
Board appeal could be taken from any 
decision of the Superintendent, and 
this without any expense to an appel- 
lent. When the bill reached the Execu- 
tive Chamber, Governor Cleveland 
vetoed the measure, basing his objec- 
tions on one or two technical errors 
that were discovered in the text. 

The next year, 1885, the true bill 
went successfully through both Houses, 
in spite of opposition, which was about 
as fierce as ever. Governor Hill had 
become the Executive head of the 
State. At the public hearing which he 
gave he was directly asked to veto the 
bill by the Attorney to the Fire De- 
partment and by the Superintendent 
who had succeeded Mr. Esterbrook as 
chief of the Building Bureau. During 
the term Governor Hill had presided 
over the Senate he had become quite 
familiar with the facts connected with 
the efforts to get for New York a mod- 
ern building law, and he signed the bill. 
It was conceded that there were some 
defects in the new law, but far less than 
the then existing law contained, and 
the new law was a great step in ad- 
vance over the old. It required that 
all buildings exceeding a stated height 
should be constructed entirely fire- 
proof. It provided for the safe con- 
struction of theatres and other places 
of public assembly. The Governor was 
promised that other advance steps 
would be duly taken. Governor Hill 
had prepared the way for the law by 
calling attention in his first annual 
message to the necessity for a new 
building law in New York, and Mayor 
Edson’s annual message had also made 
reference to the same subject. 

When the next amendments were 
undertaken the different societies 
bound themselves, by a compact in 
writing, to accept the will of a major- 
ity. The Fire Commissioners de- 
manded that the power of summary ar- 
rest, as it formerly existed, be added 
to the amendments. It is hardly nec- 
essary to state that this demand was 
not acceded to, and anything but 
harmony was the result. The amend- 
ments went to Albany and became law 
in 1887, without the power of arrest 
being included. 
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The power to arrest for violations is 
a sore point with the building interest 
and real estate owners. That power 
was wrested away from the authorities 
on a direct issue, after it had been 
abused and made an instrument for op- 
pression and extortion. Full and ample 
legal powers for the enforcement of 
the law through civil procedure is pro- 
vided, and by injunction proceedings to 
stop willful violations. Reputable own- 
ers and builders should not be subject 
to the indignity of arrest, when per- 
haps they are in utter ignorance of a 
violation until the hands of an officer is 
laid upon their shoulders. The prop- 
erty doesn’t run away, and the law 
reaches the property through /7s pendens 
and other means to enforce the pay- 
ment of fines, penalties and judgments. 

It is the law of 1887 which is now in 
force. After a year or two’s experience 
with that law it was seen where it could 
be improved in many respects; indeed 
it became absolutely necessary to make 
certain additions thereto. Anew method 
of constructing tall buildings came into 
use subsequent to the date of the pas- 
sage of the law. The skeleton of iron 
and steel simply surrounded by thin 
brick walls, used to-day in nearly all 
the great buildings now in course of 
erection, the law had made no provi- 
sion for. Application has to be made 
to the Board of Examiners in each case. 
If the construction is good, an owner 
should have the privilége of using it as 
his right, and not asa favor. Not the 
least important new provision put in the 
new bill was one proposed by Superin- 
tendent Brady, requiring that all public 
buildings, schools, asylums, and _hospi- 
tals hereafter erected should be of fire- 
proof construction. ‘The arrangement 
of the law was also changed, grouping 
together as far as possible all that re- 
lated to any one subject, and in the or- 
der that a building progresses. The 
bill reached the Legislature too late in 
the session for action, inasmuch as op- 
position arose from unexpected quar- 
ters, rather to what the bill did not con- 
tain than to what it did. It was a 
grievous disappointment to the building 
interest that the amendments did not 
become law. 

Up to the Legislature in its last ses- 
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sion, 1891, went a bill having the entire 
good wishes of all concerned. There 
was also submitted one or two points 
upon which the Committee on Revision 
differed among themselves, but in 
a friendly way the decision was left to 
the Legislature. One of these differ- 
ences was the proposition to allow an 
increased height for non-fire-proof 
buildings if constructed on what is 
termed the slow-burning principle of 
filling up or cutting off the air spaces 
between the wooden floor beams. The 
Assembly Committee on Cities refused 
to incorporate this method in the bill. 
The building law was hung up for good, 
however, when the political dead-lock 
came in the Senate. When the Legis- 
lature next convenes, in 1892, the build- 
ing law will be there for disposition. 

It has thus been shown that for more 
than ten consecutive’ years the work of 
improving the building law of New 
York has steadily gone on. The work 
has been arduous to an extent that but 
few even in building circles know. 
The general public know nothing at all 
about it and apparently care less than 
nothing. It is safe to assert that if the 
‘92 bill gets through the Legislature 


the building law will remain without 


material alteration for many years to 
come. 

But there is another reform much 
desired by architects and builders, and 
that is the consolidation of powers now 
scattered through several departments 
of the city government into one de- 
Construction 


plans have now to be filed in the 


_ for light and ventilation. 
_to be obtained from the Department 


tions, 


Building Bureau of the Fire Depart- 
ment. Plumbing plans have to go to 
the Health Department, as also plans 
Permits have 


of Public Works for vaults and for the 
occupancy of streets for building opera- 
Preparing separate sets of plans 
is not only costly, but the time con- 
sumed in going to and waiting at the 
several departments is very burden- 
some to busy professional men. 

The paid Fire Department was not 
created until 1866, six years subsequent 
to the date when the Department of 
Buildings was created. The head of 
the Building Bureau is nothing more 
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nor less than a clerk under the Fire 
Commissioners; he has no power of 
appointments or removal of his subor- 
dinates, nor is he free to act up to the 
importance of his station. It is no dis- 
paragement of the Fire Commissioners, 
as such, to say that they know nothing 
about the intricate details of building 
construction. Judge Gorman has stated 
that while a Fire Commissioner—and 
he was a capable Commissioner, with 
long previous experience as a fireman— 
the Building Bureau was a constant 
worry and fear to him, involving re- 
sponsibility on him as President of the 
Fire Department, and with the feeling 
of responsibility the knowledge that he 
lacked the architect and builder’s train- 
ing to properly supervise the operations 
of the Building Bureau. One of the 
most capable Presidents that the Health 
Department has ever had, James C. 
Bayles, is outspoken in his opinion that 
the Plumbing and Light and Ventila- 
tion Bureaus in the Department over 
which he'formerly presided should be 
removed therefrom and_ consolidated 
with other bureaus pertaining to build- 
ings into a separate department. The 
various building trade associations have 
from time to time declared in favor of 
a separate Department of Buildings, 
and the real estate and architectural 
publications have advocated the same 
thing. It is of the first importance to the 
real estate and building interests to 
have the laws relating to the construe- 
tion of buildings fair and complete. 
When this is finally accomplished, then 
there should be undertaken the supple- 
mental work of Administration. Mayor 
Grant, or whomever may be his suc- 
cessor in Office, will doubtless be will- 
ing to give his approval and aid tothe 
re-creation of a Department of Build- 
ings, when it is clearly shown that such 
is the united wish of the interests that 
annually add so much to the taxable 
value of the city. In the event of a 
Department being established, probably 
the most satisfactory arrangement 
would be to put the control into the 
hands of three commissioners selected 
for their known capabilities, and abolish 
the Board of Examiners as a useless 
appendage to a law covering almost 
every conceivable case. 


§2 


Building laws will always be a neces- 
sity. When people are educated up to 
a better kind of construction than now 
generally prevails, more and more at- 
tention will be paid to principles that 
will insure reasonable security from 
fire and exemption from conditions 
which invite disease and foster conta- 
gion. It may not be so many years 
yet before every new building in New 
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willallow, so that at no time can a law 
be compiled that will correspond to the 
most desirable standards, nor should 
the laws in one city make the cost of 
buildings much in excess, class for 
class, of those in other cities, for 
this entails increased rents and has the 
tendency to drive away population to 
more favored localities: but the con- 
centration of values and of inhabitants 
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York will require to be constructed of 
incombustible material throughout. A 
present need is for an inexpensive 
method of fire-proof floors for dwell- 
ing houses. This want, like other wants, 
will be met in the steady progress to- 
wards safer and healthier buildings. A 
building law can advance no faster 
than the prejudices of interested persons 
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in New York make it quite proper that 
her building laws should be a good 
many steps in advance of any other 
American city. If there be maintained 
in the future the same careful attention 
to the matter that has been given to it 
in the past, the building law of New 
York can stand as a model for building 
laws in all the large cities of the world. 


William’ J. Fryer, Jr. 
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Byzantine Pircuitecture. 


§kLTHOUGH iron has 
been used largely for 
various structures, it is 
not likely that in our 
time and in our coun- 
try it will take the 
place of more time-honored materials— 
at least for monumental buildings. Its 
contraction and expansion under the in- 
fluences of cold and heat require special 
arrangements not always easy to pro- 
vide; from its rapidly conveying heat, 
and thus condensing the moisture of our 
atmosphere, it is objectionable for inhab- 
ited structures ; from its liability to rust 
it has to be constantly oiled, varnished 
or painted, for as yet the “ Barff” pro- 
cess has been little used; while in a 
conflagration the behavior of iron is 
simply disastrous. 

We must, therefore, still look to the 
employment of marble, stone, burnt 
brick, terra-cotta, concrete, mud and 
timber for the main part of architectural 
structures. Every architectural structure 
of these materials is necessarily full of 
lessons for the architect, for there must 
have been the requisite conditions to 
fulfill in its plan and elevation—v, ¢, the 
arrangements for the particular exigen- 
cies of the building and the space and 
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lighting required by the climate, as very 


different provisions must be made for 
a building in the north of Scotland, 
where damp, mist, rain and snow pre- 
vail, from those required in a building 
for the dry and burning air of Egypt or 
for the deadly heat and torrential rains 
of India. 

The construction of every building 
must, too, have been adapted to the 
materials employed, while its ssthetic 
conditions must, at least, have been 
three-fold. 

In the first place, the national or local 
ideas had to be embodied; in the second 
place, the prevailing taste had to be sat- 
isfied, as far as pure architecture was 
concerned ; and in the third place, the 
ornament had to be such as appealed to 
the taste and knowledge of the people ; 
by the word ornament; I mean not only 
floral ornament, but figure-sculpture, 
painting and mosaic. ‘The execution 
must also have been adapted to the 
prevalent light and atmospheric condi- 
tions. We see, for example, that all the 
details of Greek buildings are designed 
for bright sunshine and a clear air; 
nothing is tamer and less effective than 
Greek architecture in England; and 
though Gothic details are admirably 
suited to a misty climate, they would 
doubtless look vulgar and obtrusive 
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in a sunny one. At certain times a 
near approach has been made to perfec- 
tion in these particulars, and such archi- 
tecture is called C/assic. There have, 
however, been epochs in architecture 
which are peculiarly capable of affording 
us instruction, as we are constantly hay- 
ing fresh material wants to satisfy, fresh 
appliances to use, fresh adaptations to 
make, and we are eagerly expecting the 
rise of a national esthetic want to satisfy 
too. In many ways the most instructive 
epochs for us are those in which build- 
ings have been required for new pur- 
poses, when the old traditions of con- 
struction have been improved upon and 
when the canons of art have been 
changed. Any one of these new con- 
ditions may cause such modifications in 
buildings as to make them the forerun- 
ners of a new style, and when all of 
these conditions are present the new 
style has the highest claims on our atten- 
tion. There are other considerations 
outside the former which invest a style 
with extrinsic interest, which may be 
roughly given as follows :—When it has 
prevailed for long periods of time over 
vast tracts of the earth, and when it has 


been the groundwork from which other 


styles have arisen. I have, therefore, 
chosen Byzantine architecture for my 
present course of lectures, as it fulfills 
all the conditions mentioned. 

The heathen world had become Chris- 
tian by Imperial edict, and the require- 
ments of a new worship had to be pro- 
vided for. The dome became an almost 
_ essential part of an important church, so 
that different canons of proportion were 
necessarily applied to these new domed 
structures and a new style of ornament 
was adopted. Next, as to the preva- 
lence of the Byzantine style: after the 
founding of Constantinople it was used 
in all new buildings erected, during a 
certain period of its existence, from 
Britain to the Tigris, and from the 
Rhine and the Danube to the shores of 
Africa ; it lasted at Constantinople and 
in the lower Empire for a thousand 
years. Nota century after the Byzan- 
tine style had arrived at its perfection, 
in the days of Justinian, the Saracen in- 
vasion called for its application to the 
building of mosques and minarets for 
the Mussulman faith ; though, so admir- 
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ably did the Christian churches suit the 


-new faith, that a large proportion of 


them were converted into mosques. 

At a later time it had with the Roman 
and Romanesque of the West an im- 
portant influence on the emergence of 
Gothic. In using the terms Roman and 
Romanesque it may be necessary to 
give some sort of rough definition and 
some sort of arbitrary distinction, for all 
living architecture is gradually progres- 
Sive, but its progression is not always in 
a direct line. Though architecture 
mainly depends on the active use of 
the architect’s mental powers and on his 
native capacity, it also depends on the 
requirements and cultivation of those 
for whom it is done, and on the existing 
type ; architecture may progress on one 
or two or on allof its three main lines— 
2. €., that of zsthetic excellence, that of 
planning, or that of construction. I 
think we may rougkly call Roman all 
buildings executed in Rome, or for the 
Romans ‘up to the early part of the 
fourth century A. D.—?. ¢., up to Con- 
stantine’s dedication of Byzantium as 
the new capital of the Empire in 330 
A. D., though what we now call Byzan- 
tine methods had begun to be adopted 
long before that date. Though build- 
ings were erected by the Romans in 
various parts of Europe after the sack- 
ing of Rome in the fifth century, we 
hardly call any building Romanesque 
that was not built by or for the Barbari- 
ans who had overrun the West of Europe. 
The word “ Romanesque” was first used 
by De Caumont early in this century as 
defining the round-arched architecture 
of the Dark and Middle Ages, before 
Gothic had sprung up. The word Ro- 
mance or Romanesque was originally 
applied to architecture much as it was 
to literature, and meant the current 
Roman method of building as the others 
did the Roman vernacular. 

Byzantine architecture has, too, an- 
other claim on our attention, as it sprang 
up at a time when the art of Rome was 
at its lowest state of degradation, and 
not a century before the inroads of the 
Barbarians had begun to disorganize 
society, and the Dark Ages were about 
to set in in the West. Byzantine archi- 
tecture may be said to be pre-eminently 
Christian, just as Gothic may be called 
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Roman Catholic architecture. Byzan- 
tine architecture did not technically 
begin until Christianity had become 
the State religion and the capital of the 
Roman Empire was transferred to By- 
zantium. But every art and science in 
this world slowly progresses from small 
beginnings; the sharp stone fixed in 
a cleft stick led the way to the chipped 
flint tied on to a handle, this to the 
polished stone weapon, this to the 
bronze weapon, and finally to the steel 
one. Nothing is made by man out of 
nothing ; there is, of course, the prim- 
ary invention or discovery; this dis- 
covery or invention is slowly improved 
upon up to a point, and then, the con- 
currence of many favorable circum- 
stances causes the progression to be 
rapid; circumstances change, and the 
progress is scarcely perceptible or 1s 
stopped altogether. The Romans, who 
valued nothing but fighting, oratory, 
law-making and husbandry, treated 
with contempt those who designed 
their buildings, modelled their statues 
or painted their pictures, who, for the 
most part, were slaves or freedmen, and 
scarcely deigned to mention their names, 
much less to give an account of their 
works, though we have, it is true, a let- 
ter of young Pliny to his supposed 
architect Mustius, and an epigram of 
Martial on Rabirius, the architect of 
Domitian’s palace. It is only by knowl- 
edge and reflection that we are sure 
that buildings which seem to be bril- 
liant inventions must have been copies 
of existing ones, enlargements of 
smaller ones, or developments from 
similar buildings with which the Roman 
architects were acquainted. If we did 
not know this, some epochs in Roman 
architecture would be marvellous—the 
Pantheon, for instance. We are not 
even sure of the name of Agrippa’s 
architect, who designed the Pantheon ; 
it has been attributed to Valerius of 
Ostia and to L. Cocceius Auctus, but 
we feel certain that whoever he was he 
was well acquainted with large-domed 
structures before he undertook the 
Pantheon, and that this experience was 
probably gained in Persia. Architect- 
ure is so obtrusive an art that its great 
creations stamp themselves on the 
mind, and any striking work is sure to 
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be reproduced time after time. The 
dome of the Pantheon was not only the 
prototype of many Roman and Byzan- 
tine structures, but has been copied 
and paraphrased even to our own time. 

Byzantine architecture was but the 
logical conclusion of all those gradual 
changes and improvements in Roman 
construction which converted it from a 
post-and-lintel style into a_ perfect 
vaulted and domed one, only this trans- 
formation was quickened at Byzantium 
by the larger employment of Greek and 
Oriental architects, possessing different 
tastes and different experiences from 
their Roman compeers. 

No sooner did Constantine the Great 
(272-337) transplant the capital of the 
Roman Empire to Byzantium than he 
was in headlong haste to make this 
small city surpass Rome in architect- 
ural magnificence, and to erect impos- 
ing monuments in honor of his new 
faith ; for he believed that through his 
conversion he had obtained absolute 
power. Directly he began his improve- 
ments, he not only found that the ex- 
cellent organization and method of 
Rome was unknown there, but that 
there was, too, a dearth of architects, 
builders and foremen, and of that vast 
army of artisans which is wanted to 
build, decorate and furnish a structure. 
In one brief he says: “We want the 
greatest possible number of architects, 
but they fail us,” * and he gives a list 
in another brief + of thirty-five master 
artificers who are to be freed from 
taxes if they come there and teach 
their sons. It may be interesting to 
hear the names of the professions and 
trades that were required. ‘They were: 
Architects, 
Ceiling makers, 
Plasterers, 


Carpenters, 
Doctors, 


Marble masons, 

Gilders, 

Founders, 

The next word is “ blattiarii;’ 
whether these were black- 


Stonecutters, 
Silversmiths, 
Builders, 

Mule doctors, 


beetle killers, dyers of silk 
in purple, or goldbeaters, | 
must leave you to deter- 
mine. 


Tessilators, 

Goldsmiths, 

Mirror makers, 

Carriage builders, 

Levellers with 
level, 


Mosaic cutters, 

Gold embroiderers, 
Staircase hands, 
Painters, 

Sculptors, 

Filigree workers, or 


the water- 


pearl- 


iercers Glassblowers 

> - 

Inlayers, Ivory-workers, 

Statuaries, Fullers 

Mosaic workers, Potters, 

Braziers, Plumbers, 

Blacksmiths, Furriers, 
* “ Codex Theodosianus,”’ L. 13, Tit. iv. 1, A. D. 334- 
t ** Codex Theodosianus,”’ L. 13, Tit. iv. 2, A. D. 337. 
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Gibbon says: “The impatience of 
Constantine soon discovered that in the 
decline of the arts the skill as well as 
the number of his architects bore a 
very unequal proportion to the great- 
ness of his designs. The magistrates 
of the most distant provinces were there- 
fore directed to institute schools, to 
appoint professors, and, by the hopes 
of rewards and privileges, to engage in 
the study and practice of architecture 
a sufficient number of ingenious youths 
who had received a liberal education.” 
(Gibbon “ Decline and Fall,” c. 17.) 

The infusion of Romans and Roman 
methods into Byzantium must have 
given a Roman stamp to the new part 
of the city of Constantine’s days; but 
most of the buildings he had erected 
were done in such haste and so badly, 
and were of such perishable materials, 
that time, earthquakes and conflagra- 
tions soon destroyed them. 

Zosimus (Lib. 2) says: “As he ex- 
pended the public treasure in unneces- 
sary and unprofitable buildings, he 
likewise built some which in a short 
time were taken down again, because, 

being erected hastily, they could not 
stand long.” 

The proximity of the capital to 
Greece and to Asia Minor almost neces- 
sarily caused a great influx of Greeks 
and Orientals, anxious to make their 
fortunes or to gain distinction in the 

new capital, and there can be no doubt 
that architects were included in this 
‘immigration. 

We know that as early as the time of 
Trajan (98 to 117 A. D.) most of the 
architects employed in Rome were 
Greeks, for in his letter to Pliny the 
Younger, then Governor of Bithynia, he 
Says: “ As there is no province that is 
not furnished with men of skill and in- 
genuity, you cannot possibly want archi- 
tects ; unless you think it the shortest 
Way to procure them from Rome, when 
it is generally from Greece that they 
come to us.” (Lib. ro, let. 49.) 
Constantine and his more immediate 


Byzantium must, I think, have been 
Greek, as it had been a Greek republic 

fore its conquest by the Romans. 
Greek was probably the /ingua franca 
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of those parts, for after Alexander the 
Great’s conquests the kings of Asia 
Minor, Syria and Egypt were Macedo- 
nians, and, though as the Macedonian 
language was incomprehensible to 
Greeks, it is probable that Greek was 
the court language. One never heard 
of any Macedonian literature, and the 
brilliant, versatile, polished and hungry 
Athenian, the Greculus esuriens of 
Horace, was almost sure to make his 
way to high posts. Athens in those 
days was like Florence in the Middle 
Ages; Pope Boniface VIII. said Flor- 
ence was the fifth element. We know 
that as early as the beginning of the 
second century B.c., Cato the Censor 
learnt Greek, partly, no doubt, to teach 
his son a language that was necessary 
for a nobleman to speak. In the first 
century B. C., the great Lucullus was 
equally familiar with Latin and Greek, 
and wrote his history of the Marsian 
War in Greek. Some scholars think 
that the celebrated “Et tu, Brute!” of 
Julius Czesar, when he was stabbed, was 
said in Greek and translated into Latin 
for patriotic reasons. Plutarch wrote 
his “Lives” for Trajan in his native 
Greek tongue; Martial, also, in the 
first century puts Greek into the mouths 
of Roman ladies ; in the second century 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius wrote his 
“Thoughts” in Greek ; and one of the 
charges against Maximinus I. in the 
early part of the third century was that 
he was wholly ignorant of the Greek 
language. The Emperor Julian wrote 
his “ Philosophical Essays” in Greek in 
the fourth century, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus in the same century was 
the last Roman writer who used Latin. 
After him all the Eastern authors wrote 
Greek, until we read in the “ Arabian 
Nights” of a man speaking Greek like 
a Roman.* The fact of Greek being 


the language of the lower Em- 
pire has caused many writers to 
call it the Greek Empire, and 


the Romans Greeks. It is not in my 
province to determine whether the 
Romans of the Byzantine Empire be- 
came Greeks in their thoughts and 
actions, but it is undoubtedly the case 
in architecture that the versatility and 


* The Romans of the Moslems were those of Constan- 
tinople, 
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suppleness of the Greeks supplanted 
the rigid adherence to rule that so dis- 
tinguished the Romans. Viollet-le-Duc 
and M. Choisy insist on Byzantine 
architecture showing strong character- 
istics of the Greek mind. 

We see in the Palace of Diocle- 
‘tian, probably built about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, that the 
architect had begun to use arches 
springing from architraves, platbands, 
or blocks over the columns, and in one 
case even from Corinthian capitals 
themselves, showing that an important 
step had been taken towards the Byzan- 
tine style. M. Choisy believes that 
Diocletian’s architect was able to dome 
the Temple of Jupiter without center- 
ing, so the art of doming must have 
made great strides as well, and, as it is 
stated that upwards of eighty domes 
fell down during Constantine’s reign 
(306-337 A. D.), the architects must 
have been getting knowledge in the 
most practical way, just as the expe- 
rience so gained in the twelfth century 
was used by the thirteenth century 
architects. 

Little or nothing remains of the 
buildings at Constantinople of Con- 
stantine’s time. His baths at Rome 
have been destroyed, though we have 
Palladio’s drawings of them; but the 
magnificent basilica of Maxentius and 
Constantine’s baptistery, and the tombs 
to his mother Helena and his sister 
Constantia, as well as his Triumphal 
Arch, remain; and there still exists a 
church he had built near Proeneste, 
dedicated to St. Marcellinus and St. 
Peter, much after the fashion of the 
Temple to Portunus at Ostia. He is 
said to have had built in Palestine the 
nave of the basilica at Bethlehem and 
the dome of the rock at Jerusalem, over 
the supposed tomb of our Saviour, com- 
monly called the Mosque of Omar. St. 
George, at Thessalonica, is believed by 
some to have been built in the time of 
Constantine; I believe it to be later. 
It is very much like the church of St. 
Marcellinus and St. Peter, only with a 
bema or sanctuary added. This | 
think is evidence of its being of a later 
date, though Constantine once proposed 
to make Thessalonica the capital of the 
empire, — 
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The most striking peculiarity of what 
we now call Byzantine architecture is 
the Pendentive, by means of which a 
circular dome may be erected over a 
square plan; and so distinctive is this 
of the style—at least after the time 
of Justinian—that M. de Verneilh takes 
it as the true test of Byzantine archi- 
tecture in the West. 

All the architectural students know 
that pendentives are those portions of 
a dome that are left when the remain- 
der is cut off by the vertical sides of a 
square, and form four spherical tri- 
angles between the four great arches 
that pierce the side of the square, that 
the diameter of the dome so cut is 
equal to the diagonal of the square, and 
that the joints of pendentives are more 
or less normal to the curve, for pure 
corbelling does not form a true pen- 
dentive. 

The first mention that I recollect of 
early Western pendentives is in Texier 
& Pullan’s “Byzantine Architecture,” 
1864 (introduction, page 9), where those 
in Caracalla’s baths (211 A. p.) are men- 
tioned. These were found in the one 
remaining octagonal hall at the north 
end of the northeast apse of the enclo- 
sure ; and, from a sketch M. Choisy has 
been kind enough to give me, the pen- 
dentives seem to be groined. M. A. 
Choisy* a!so informs me he has no 
doubt that the pendentives found by 
M. Dieulafoy in Persian buildings were 
erected in the days of the Achemenides. 
This dynasty began in the eighth cen- 
tury B. C., and was so called from a 
supposed ancestor named Achzmenes, 
and ended by Alexander the Great’s 
conquest of Darius at Arbela in 331 
B. C., Or, at least, when Darius was 
murdered by Bessus (330 B.c.). These 
palaces with halls domed on a square 
plan have hitherto been attributed to 
the Sasanian period. ‘The Sasanian 
dynasty began at the accession of 
Artaxerxes I. (Ardshire) in 226 a. b., 
and was so named from his father Sasan. 
I should mention that this Persian dis- 
covery or practice was not that of the 
perfect spherical pendentive, but may 
be called a pendentive partly supported 


*A.Choisy. ‘* Les fouilles de Suse et Art Antique de 
la Perse’’ (extrait de Ja Gazette Archeologique de 1887). 
Paris, 4to, 1887, 
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on asquinch, A squinch is a stepped 
or conical vault, commonly called 
“bonnet-shaped.” Circular domes on 
a square plan have been found at 
the Palace of Sarvistan, Ferouzabad, 
and in a pavilion at Ferachbad, places 
to the south of Susa, or nearer to 
the Persian Gulf. (See “L’Art An- 
tique de la Perse,” by Marcel Dieula- 
foy, 4to. Paris.) As far as we yet 
know, the Byzantines were the first 
who threw aside the squinch and 
used the pure spherical triangle as a 
pendentive, except the architect of that 
isolated example at Caracalla’s baths. 
So numerous have been the invasions 
that it is more curious that so much has 
remained than that so much has been 
destroyed. Still, it has rendered it im- 
possible to follow the steps of con- 
structive improvement, for, not to speak 
of the repeated inroads of Goths, Huns, 
Vandals, Lombards, Burgundians and 
Franks in Europe, and the tide of suc- 
cessive Mussulman invasions, the de- 
struction perpetrated by the hordes of 
savage ‘Tartars under that monster 
Tamerlane, was almost enough to have 
destroyed every vestige of civilization, 
for he swept over Asia from beyond the 
Ganges to Smyrna and through Syria 
to the Holy Land, and this destruction 
only ended at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. 

You see how slowly great inventions 
spread. It was at least 300 years after 
its introduction into Europe before any 
attempt that we know of was made to 
use it on a grand scale. After the dis- 

covery of the use of the pendentive at 
so early a date as the fourth century 
'B. C,, it is scarcely necessary to cite ex- 
amples before the time of Justinian, but 
the Marquis de Vogue, in his “Syrie 
Centrale,” gives illustrations of a little 
chapel, or kabyle, at Omm-es-Zeitoun, 
in Syria, of the year 285 a. p., which 
has a dome ona square plan, but this 
is built on corbelling much after the 
fashion of the tomb at Mylassa. 

In 532 A. D. Justinian began the re- 
building of Constantine’s Basilica of 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople; this 
cathedral had been burnt down in a 
‘riot between the partisans of the rival 
charioteers. The colors used by the 
charioteers in the Roman Circus were 
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white, blue, red and green, but at Con- 
stantinople blue and green, called Ven- 
etus and Prasinus, seem only to have 
been used. The bulk of the people 
seems to have adopted one or the other 
of these two colors as a political as well 
as an ecclesiastical badge. The blues 
were the partisans of Justinian, the 
greens of the descendants of Theodo- 
sius, and as the blues were in favor of 
the reigning emperor and believed in 
his orthodoxy, they considered that 
their zeal on his behalf should cover 
all their crimes and misdemeanors; 
robbery, murder and arson were perpe- 
trated by bands of robbers under the 
blue badge and mostly with impunity. 
The father of the Empress Theodora 
was the Emperor Justin’s bear-ward, 
and when he died, leaving his widow 
and three daughters penniless, the 
widow appealed to the “fancy” in the 
circus to continue the employment to 
her new husband and thus to provide 
for her and her family. This appeal 
was received by the greens with con- 
tempt, by the blues with compassion, 
and they elected the new husband as 
their keeper of the beasts. Theodora 
and her elder sister were brought up as 
actresses and her genius led her to be 
a comic one. After she became Em- 
press she always: protected the blues 
and persecuted the greens. A riot took 
place at the conclusion of the games on 
the Ides of January, 532, and some of 
the rioters of both colors were exe- 
cuted. Thereupon the two factions 
joined, elected a new Emperor, and, 
after having burnt down about half the 
city, besieged the Emperor in his pal- 
ace. Justinian was about to fly, but by 
the remonstrance of Theodora and his 
general, Belisarius, he consented to re- 
main and allowed Belisarius to quell 
the riot, called the “ Nika.” Belisarius, 
Mundus and Narses forced their way 
into the hippodrome where the people 
were crowning the new Emperor Hypa- 
tius and butchered the bulk of them. 
‘Thirty thousand people are said to have 
perished in these riots. Forty days 
afterward the site of the new Cathe- 
dral had been cleared and the rebuild- 
ing was begun under the directions of 
two Asiatic Greek architects or mechan- 
icians, Anthemius of Tralles and Iso- 
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dore of Miletus, from the model of 
Anthemius. The Cathedral to Sta. 
Sophia, Holy Wisdom or the Word of 
God; was completed by ten thousand 
workmen in about six years, and its cost 
is estimated at a million pounds sterling. 

You see by the plan that the nave 
consists of a square, over which is the 
great dome, with semicircular apses at 
the eastern and western ends of the 
square. 

On each side of the great apses are 
two subsidiary apses, and what we 
should call a “choir” projects from the 
centre of the eastern apse, but with the 
Byzantines the nave was the choir and 
the choir was the sanctuary or bema. 
There are aisles on both sides of the 
cathedral, the middle parts of which 
form the transepts ; these, however, are 
hidden from view by the screens of 
columns to the north and south, so that 
the cross is only apparent from the 
plan. In front of the cathedral there 
is a narthex, “the reed,” so called from 
its narrowness, and an _ exonarthex. 
The narthex was used by the Catechu- 
mens, or scholars not yet fully initiated 
into the Holy Faith, and by penitents 
guilty of backsliding, both of whom 
were not allowed to enter into the body 
of the church during the service. 

It was a brilliant idea of Anthemius 
to employ pendentives on so grand a 
scale, and although the use of penden- 
tives, as we have seen, was not novel, 
it was so to the unarchitectural con- 
temporaries of Anthemius. Procopius, 
who had been the secretary of Belisa- 
rius, and was afterwards made a Sena- 
tor and Prefect of Constantinople, has 
given some account of the building and 
appearance of Sta. Sophia. Speaking 
of the centre part, he says: “As the 
arches are arranged in a quadrangular 
figure, the stone-work between them 
takes the shape of a triangle, the lower 
angle of each triangle being compressed 
between the shoulders of the arches, is 
slender, while the upper part becomes 
wider as it rises in the space between 
them and ends against the circle which 
rises thence, forming there its remain- 
ing angles. A spherical-shaped dome 
standing upon this circle makes it ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. From the light- 
hess of the building it does not appear 
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to rest upon a solid foundation, but to 
cover the place beneath as though it 
were suspended from heaven by the 
fabled golden chain.” (‘ Procopius of 
the Buildings of Justinian,” Lib. 1.) 

This splendid discovery in the art of 
doming is, as I said before, considered 
by M. de Verneilh to be the distinguish- 
ing mark of Byzantine architecture in 
the West. Besides this prime inven- 
tion, many minor constructive improve- 
ments were made. The Corinthian 
capitals, which in Diocletian’s Palace 
bore the arches directly on them, were 
no longer fit for carrying great weights 
when the pier carried by them was as 
wide or wider than the abacus, as the 
thin abacus of a Corinthian capital 
would have broken. A squatter ¢apital 
was therefore used, mostly of a cup-like 
shape or a square, bevelled off into a 
circle, just.as you see a pile bevelled to 
get onthe ring. The capitals were not 
cut into deeply, but were mostly cov- 
ered with surface ornament of the By- 
zantine Acanthus or of basket-work. 
There are, however, capitals of the 
fifth century that have the angles 
carved in high relief, and old classic 
caps were used, but mostly with a block 
over them. We by no means find in 
Byzantine architecture the artistic per- 
fection of the best period of Greek, nor 
do we find the majestic dignity of the 
Augustan period of Roman; the profiles 
want vigor and style, and the mould- 
ings are also wanting in character and 
beauty and too much resemble those 
used by a cheap marble mason to save 
labor and material. There is, too, in 
Byzantine architecture a lack of per- 
ception for the finest proportion. 
Though Procopius pays Sta. Sophia the 
following left-handed compliment: 
“Tt is distinguished by indescribable 
beauty, for it excels both in its size and 
in the harmony of its proportion, hav- 
ing no part excessive and none de- 
ficient; being more magnificent than 
ordinary buildings and much more ele- 
gant than those which are out of pro- 
portion.” 

Where ornament is used it wants that 
perfection of grace that Greek orna- 
ment had, though it is freer and more 
varied in design, and some of its acan- 
thus-work is effective, elegant and 
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beautiful. The ornamental parts, how- 
ever, are too frequently wholly covered 
with ornament of nearly the same 
weight. In the interior of Byzantine 
buildings the eye is fascinated by the 
color, the walls being wholly covered 
with beautiful marbles, often inlaid in 
superb patterns, and the domes and 
vaults with glass mosaic; in short, it 
was the decoration of the days of im- 
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The later buildings, called by some 
“ Neo-Byzantine,” have always high 
drums to the domes; those that are 
octagonal and whose window heads cut 
into the dome are almost hideous out- 
side and contrast most unfavorably 
with the plainness of the earlier build- 
ings; but for all this I think we may 
say that Roman architecture had at 
last logically advanced to a _ purely 
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perial Rome, only, instead of the ideal 
forms of beauty portrayed in gods and 
goddesses, heroes and nymphs, we have 
“orisly saints and martyrs hairy.” 
Perhaps, too,.the judgment is some- 
what warped by the lovely materials 
employed. ‘The outsides of early By- 
zantine buildings are mostly left to 
take care of themselves, though an in- 
clination to this method was character- 
istic of the post-Augustan architecture 
of Rome and is a favorite programme 
for obtaining excellence in the present 
day. 


arched and domed construction, and 
had clothed that construction with a 
new system of moulding and of orna- 
ment, so as to form a distinct architect- 
ural style. In the present day all the 
architects of Christendom are striving 
to find out what will take the fancy of 
the people. Each architect has so far 
mastered one of the bygone styles as 
to have rendered it flexible in his hands, 
so that he can mould the style to the 
wants and uses of the present day 
(We get every past style admirably 
paraphrased, if we except Greek and 
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the work of the sculptor architects of 
the early Italian Renaissance.) If the 
varieties of styles be considered, rang- 
ing as they do from prehistoric archi- 
tecture through the solid marble archi- 
tecture of Greece, the veneered archi- 
tecture of Rome and_ Byzantium, 
through the Saracenic, Gothic and 
Renaissance styles, and their endless 
schools, this must be looked on as no 
small achievement. Still, we have to 
make the one step forward which will 
captivate the sense of beauty and es- 
thetic fitness that we think must be 
floating in the minds of the public, and 
thus lay the foundation of a new style, 
which our successors may improve upon 
and perfect. We especially want to 
give to the new materials employed— 
particularly to iron—some vigorous 
stamp of architectural beauty. 
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The late Mr. H. H. Richardson, of 
America, gave a Byzantine air to some 
of his buildings, and adopted or adapted 
some Byzantine forms and ornament, 
and some of you may have heard Pro- 
fessor Babcock’s eulogy on the new 
Byzantine architecture of America. 

It is not so much, however, as a style 
to be paraphrased, as a valuable study 
to be pursued, that I am drawing your 
attention to it, though if iron were elim- 
inated there are few bye-gone styles 
that are so capable of being now used, 
and are in many respects so satisfac- 
tory. Byzantine buildings of the best 
age look internally stable, grand and 
simple, and we are by no means bound 
to perpetuate the poor mouldings or 
semi-barbaric figures of Byzantine 
art; we want architecture, not arche- 


ology. 
Professor Attchison.* 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


* Lecture delivered at the Royal Academy. 
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ITH all who are con- 
nected with the build- 
ing industry of the 
country at the present 
day, it is unnecessary 
to draw attention to 

the prominent position which “ sanitary 

plumbing,” so called, occupies in 
the construction of buildings. It 
engages the attention of the archi- 
tect in a marked degree, partly be- 
cause of the newly-awakened interest 
in all that pertains to healthy home 
surroundings, but in a greater meas- 
ure, because of the fact -that. .in 
New York and other of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country the prac- 
tice of the trade of plumbing is 
regulated by law, and _ architect, 
owner and plumber are alike bound to 
an adherence to the requirements of 
the State plumbing law or the municipal 
ordinance, according to circumstances. 

At first sight, the prominence given 

to the plumbing work in a building sug- 

gests an inquiry as to the “ reason why.” 

This is easily explained. The purpose 

to be effected by the work of the 

plumber is the safe removal of the sew- 
age and waste matters of the house to 
the public sewer or some other accepted 

place of deposit, the introduction of a 

proper water supply, and the exclusion 

from the building of sewer air, laden 
as it is with the germs of disease. 

The pipes to be used as channels for 

the accomplishment of these objects are 

for the most part covered up when 
the building is completed, because 
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they are placed in partitions and 
recesses, under floors and in places 
in a great measure inaccessible after 
the work of the other mechanics is fin- 
ished. 


SEWERAGE AND WATER SUPPLY OF THE 
ANCIENTS, 


Although the improved methods 
which have of late years come into 
practice tend to give, in a way, a mod- 
ern character to sanitary plumbing, its 
objects were compre sHanded and melas 
ods were devised for attaining them, 
the early ages of the world’s vile 
tion. Sewerage and drainage, water 
supply in dwellings, exclusion of sewer 
gas and ventilation of sewers, all of 
which are dwelt upon at the present 
day as being indispensable to healthy 
living, were enjoyed as far back as a 
thousand years or more before the 
Christian era. The great sewer of 
ancient Rome, the Cloaca Maxima, com- 
menced 2,500 years ago, and still ex- 
isting, bears evidence to the import- 
ance attached to sewerage works; 
and it is‘worthy of note that the exist- 
ence of sewer gas was as well known to 
the ancients as to the sanitarians of our 
own time. In Justinian’s “ Digest,” com- 
pleted Anno Domini 534, it is stated 
that “‘the Prztor took care that all 
sewers should be cleaned and repaired 
for the health of the citizens, because 
uncleaned or unrepaired sewers threaten 
a pestilential atmosphere and are dan- 
gerous.”’ 

In the same manner the water supply 
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for use in houses was made a matter of 
paramount importance, and in Rome, 
in the closing days of the Republic, 
there were no less than nine aqueducts 
traversing the city and supplying water 
in the houses. In the reign of the 
Emperor Augustus the water system 
was as closely regulated as it is to- 
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not appear to be out of place in an ar- 
ticle dealing with the subject of plumb- 
ing and drainage in our own times to 
give a brief statement of the methods 
adopted 2,000 years ago in order to se- 
cure the advantages which some of us 
seem to consider as the outcome of 
modern civilization and progress. There 
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day in most of our American cities. 
Severe penalties for misuse of water 
were imposed, and rules adopted for its 
distribution were formulated and en- 
forced with the utmost exactness. It is 
foreign to our purpose to enter minutely 
into the forms which were observed at 
the time, in connection with applica- 
tions for water concessions, but it does 
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was neither a Board of Water Commis- 
sioners nor a Department of Public 
Works, having a Board of Health in 
active co-operation, in Rome, but the 
son-in-law of the Emperor, M. Agrippa, 
was in sole charge of all the aqueducts 
and of the entire water supply of the 
city. He reorganized the system and 
introduced admirable order in the ad- 
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ministration of an office which might, 
if he lived now, be known as that of 
Water Purveyor or Register. He 
opened a regular account of the re- 
ceipts and of the distribution of water 
for public and private uses and made 
laws to insure the preservation of 
the aqueducts, the maintenance of 
an abundant supply of water as well as 
to apportion the quantity to be reserved 
for public use and for distribution to 
individuals. ‘These were some of the 
advantages enjoyed by the Roman citi- 
zen on the threshold of the Christian 
era; and, nearly at the close of the 
nineteenth century of that era, it does 
not appear that we enjoy any more 
advantages in this respect. 


THE PLUMBER OF OLDEN TIME AND 
HIS WORK. 


Speaking as we are at this point, of 
the ancient plumber, him who flourished 
when the Roman aqueducts were in 
full operation, we are unable to define 
with any degree of accuracy at what 
point the limits of his trade were set. 
The records which come down to us of 
the baths in the ancient cities of the 
East in which so much lead pipe had 
been used show beyond question that 
the plumber was in demand, as the 
lead pipe of that period was the work 
of his hands. There does not appear 
to be any information extant as to the 
method of pipe construction before the 
Roman era, but it is generally sup- 
posed that the Roman plumbers bor- 
rowed their methods from those of 
Babylon and other older cities. They 
manufactured their pipes from sheet 
lead cut in strips of required width, so 
that when folded over and the edges 
united by solder a tube of the diam- 
eter required was completed. The 
pipes were made up in lengths of to 
feet, and in a variety of bore from 1 to 
12 inches, the thickness of the sheets 
varying in accordance with the diam- 
eter of the pipe. 

We lose sight of the plumber, until 
in the fourteenth century, with his 
sphere of usefulness considerably en- 
larged, we encounter him in England 
busily engaged in covering roofs with 
lead, making gutters and overflow 
Pipes, and what we would call at the 
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present day rain leaders. The plumber 
also made lead coffins, baptismal fonts, 
lead cornices, and had as a part of his 
duty to do repoussé lead work, the 
sheets for which were made _ thick 
enough to allow the pattern to be 
beaten out with the aid of small ham- 
mers. Another feature of the plumber’s 
work of the period was the fashioning 
of “heart caskets,” it being a custom 
of the time that when a leading person- 
age died his body should be placed in 
the family vault, while his heart, in- 
closed in a casket, should be sent to 
some noted shrine to be buried before 
the high altar. In certain instances 
these caskets were made of silver, but 
in most cases they were of ~re- 
poussé lead, fashioned and worked out 
by the plumber, who claimed, at that 
period, to be only what his name im- 
plied, a “ worker in lead.” 


FIRST PLUMBING LEGISLATION, 


At the present day one of the alleged 
injustices to which the plumber is sub- 
jected and against which he rebels is— 
plumbing legislation. He is at a loss 
to account for its necessity and thinks 
that he could get along just as well 
without it. He probably is not aware 
of the fact that 127 years before the 
discovery of America by Columbus the 
plumbers of London set the example 
and had presented in Parliament, in 
the year 1365, and had passed the 
following statute, which we give ver- 
batim, as showing that the individual 
members of the Guild of Plumbers had 
so little faith in the personal honesty 
of each other as to seek by Act of Par- 
liament for “Trade Protection,” as 
they understood it, which meant the 
enforcement of certain rules which 
they could not accomplish otherwise 
than through the aid of the common 


law. ‘This is the text of the Statute 
known as “38 Edward III, a. pb. 
1365 a" . 


‘* May it please the honorable men and wise, 
the Mayor, Recorder and Aldermen of London, 
to grant unto the plumbers of the said city the 
points that here follow: 

‘* In the first place, that no one of the trade of 
plumbers shall meddle with the works touching 
such trade within the said city or take house 
or apprentice or other workmen in the same if he 
be not free of the city, and that by assent of 
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the best and most skilled men in the said trade 
testifying that he knows how well and lawfully to 
work, and to do his work that so the trade may 
not be scandalized or the Commonalty damaged 
and deceived by those who do not know their 
trade. Also, that no one of the said trade shall 
take an apprentice for less than seven years, and 
that he shall have him enrolled within the first 
year, and at the end of his term shal] make him 
take up his freedom according to the usage of the 
said city. 

‘Also, that everyone of the trade shall do his 
work well and lawfully, and shall use lawful 
weights as well in selling as in buying without 
any deceit or evil intent against anyone, and that 
for working a clove of lead for gutters or for 
roofs of houses he shall take only one halfpenny, 
and for working a clove for furnaces, ¢appetroghes, 
belfries and conduit pipes one penny, and for the 
waste of a wey of lead when newly molten he 
shall have an allowance of two cloves as has been 
the usage heretofore. 

‘‘Also, that no one for singular profit shall 
engross lead coming to the same city for sale to 
the damage of the Commonalty, but that all per- 
sons of this said trade as well poor or rich as may 
wish shall be partners therein at their desire. 
And that no one himself or by another shall buy 
old lead that is on sale or shall be within the said 
city or without to sell it again to the folks of the 
said trade and enhance the price of lead to the 
damage of all the Commonalty. 

‘Also, that no one of the said trade shall buy 
stripped lead of the assistants to tilers, ‘ laggers’ 
or masons or of women who cannot find warranty 
for the same. And if any shall do so himself or 
by his servants, or if anyone be found stealing 
lead, tin or nails in the place where he works he 
shall be ousted from the said trade forever at the 
will and ordinance of the good folks of such 
trade. 

‘Also, that no one of the said trade shall oust 
another from his work undertaken or begun or 
shall take away his customers or his employers to 
his damage by enticement through carpenters, 
masons, tilers or other persons, as he would an- 
swer for damage so inflicted by good considera- 
tion of the masters of the trade. 

‘‘And if anyone shall be found guilty under any 
one of the articles aforesaid let him pay to the 
Chamber of Guildhall in London for the first 
offense forty pence, for the second half a mark, 
for the third twenty shillings and -for the fourth 
ten pounds or else forswear the trade.” 


It does not appear that this statute 
was ever repealed. If so, it should still 
be in full force and effect. A plumbing 
ordinance was passed in London in 1754, 
which gave to the Corporation of Lon- 
don considerable power over the plumb- 
ers of the city. 

PLUMBERS AND THE WATER SUPPLY TO 
BUILDINGS. 

The introduction of water into build- 
ings in England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury opened up a new source of indus- 
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try to the plumber of that period. In 
our day when water is abundant it 
seems strange to read that the early 
permits for its introduction restricted 
the size of the pipe to that of a “‘goose- 
quill,” from which it may be inferred 
that the use of stopcocks was unknown 
and that the water flowed constantly 
into some receptacle intended for that 
purpose. The first water so introduced 
was, however, done surreptitiously, an 
old record being extant in which the 
theft is thus quaintly set forth: “ A wax 
chandler in Fleet street had by crafte 
peerced a pipe of the condit withynne 
the ground and so conveied the water in- 
to his selar, wherefore he was judged to 
ride through the citie with a condit upon 
his hedde.”’ 

There is an early reference to the in- 
troduction of water into dwellings in 
Dublin, as appears by a Latin entry in 
an ancient and curious book in the pos- 
session of the Corporation of Dublin 
called the “ Domesday Boke of Dyve- 
lin City,” to the effect that on the mor- 
row of St. Leonard in the thirty-ninth 
year of King Henry (7th Nov., 1239), 
the Prior and Convent of the Holy 
Trinity, Dublin, received the water 
from the Vase (basin or reservoir) of the 
citizens of the said City of Dublin 
+ * * to be-held by them for three 
next following years from the said day.”’ 

A grant was made later on by the 
Mayor of Dublin to Sir Richard de 
Exeter of “a certain portion of water 
that is of a pipe equal to the size of a 
goose-quill, and also to their fellow 
citizen Henry le Marshall for the con- 
venience of himself and his neighbors 
dwelling near him, that he should be 
allowed, at his own expense, to attach 
a pipe to theirs to conduct the water to 
his house * * * but the pipe not 
to exceed the grossness of a goose- 
quill.” 

Similar permits were given in London 
and precautions taken to keep the water 
mains from being privately tapped, a 
task not over difficult, 
that the conduit pipes first laid were of 
timber lengths of roughly squared elm 
trees, bored through after the fashion 
of the wooden pump. One end of this 
crude pipe was tapered so as _ to enable 
it to be driven into the next length, but 
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this did not last very long, for the inte- 
rior of the pipe became decayed and 
worm-eaten, and the water being viti- 
ated in taste, the timber piping was 
gradually replaced in London and other 
cities by metal mains, and the increased 
water supply, as is the case at the pres- 
ent day with us, brought increased pat- 
ronage to the plumbers. 

It was not until within the present 
century, however, that the introduction 
of baths, water-closets and other kin- 
dred plumbing and sanitary appliances 
became general, and as this brings us 
to our own times, we will leave the con- 
sideration of the progress made in Sani- 
tary Science in England since that time 
for some future occasion and turn our 
attention to what has been done in 
America in that direction within the 
present century. 


SANITARY PROGRESS IN AMERICA— 
WATER SUPPLY. 


As one of the greatest incentives to 
sanitary progress is an abundant water 
supply, it is necessary that we should 
here inquire into the provision made 
in American cities for the needs of 
residents. As far as can be learned 
from the earliest available records the 
water supply of New York (or New 
Amsterdam as it was called until 1664) 
was derived from wells. No mention 
was made of pumps during the Dutch 
occupation, nor in any of the “ Minutes 
of the Common Council” up to 1691, so 
itis to be presumed the water was only 
to be obtained by the old time chain 
and bucket. This state of things evi- 
dently continued to September 24, 
1700, at which date an entry appears in 
the Minutes of the Council to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

“ Ordered, that the neighborhood that 
live adjacent tothe King’s farm and have 
benefit of the public well there built 
do contribute to the charge thereof in 
propertion, or else be debarred from 
drawing water there.” Not until the 
year 1741, Or 150 years ago, was there 
any reference to pumps, and then only 
through an entry in the fifth volume of 
the Minutes, under date of October 25, 
1741, referring to a “draft of a ‘bill for 
mending and keeping in repair the pub- 
lic wells and pumps in this city.” 
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The rapid growth of the population 
of the city between 1741 and 1774— 
from about 7,000 to over 21,000o—ren- 
dered it necessary that measures for 
an increased water supply should be 
taken, and in the latter year plans 
were perfected “to insure a more 
abundant supply from a large well in 
the Collect, the water to be raised by 
machinery and distributed through the 
city in wooden pipes.” <A proposition 
was further entertained by the corpora- 
tion in the same year “ to erect a reser- 
voir and convey water through the 
several streets of the city;’” and the 
work being authorized a committee 
was appointed to assist the projector 
and superintend the work for which 
contracts were duly made and the nec- 
essary financial guaranties provided. 
The Revolution, however, put a stop 
to the project, and it was not until 
1797 that it was revived and the Man- 
hattan Company incorporated. In 1804 
the pumps which had been in use up to 
that time, and which consisted of three 
or four common forcing pumps worked 
by horses, were superseded by double- 
acting pumps worked by a steam en- 
gine. These did duty until the Croton 
Aqueduct became an accomplished fact. 

The water works in Philadelphia, 
commenced in 1799, were constructed 
ona more expensive scale. As might 
be expected in those early days, there 
was no incentive offered for the cultiva- 
tion of the work of the plumber, as 
there was no water supply. We have, 
therefore, no data as to the actual ex- 
istence of that individual, and have to 
search for him and his work later on, 
when the enjoyment of baths, water- 
closets and other sanitary luxuries be- 
came possible. In fact it is hardly 
worth the trouble to search out the 
antecedents of American plumbing 
prior to the creation of the Croton 
Aqueduct Board in 1829, but inasmuch, 
as under the law creating that Board, 
the Common Council was authorized to 
make all necessary rules governing the 
supply of Croton water to buildings the 
plumber became _ indispensable, and 
from the natural desife to enjoy the 
blessings of an abundant water supply, 
to a great extent a necessity. Changes 
or transfers of the authority for regu- 
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lating the water supply occurred in the 
years 1849, 1864, 1870, 1871 and 1873, 
from the Common Council to the Cro- 
ton Aqueduct Board, and finally to the 
Department of Public Works, where it 
is at present vested, and under it the 
plumber at the present day holds his 
license to open streets and make sewers 
and water connections. 


FIRST STEPS TOWARDS OFFICIAL SUPER- 
VISION, 


The earlist movement towards pro- 
viding some means of official super- 
vision of sanitary work appears to 
have been outlined in 1859 at the 
Third National Quarantine and Sani- 
tary Convention held in New York 
in that year. At the Convention of the 
previous year held in Baltimore a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a draft 
of Sanitary Regulations for the City 
and State approval, and at the New 
York Convention the report was pre- 
sented, discussed and recommended for 
adoption under the title of “ The Sani- 
tary Code for Cities.” It was, as far as 
is known, the initial step in placing 
the sewerage, drainage and water sup- 
ply of cities under the control of the 
Health authorities, and a few of its 
recommendatory clauses will suffice to 
show its comprehensiveness. In defining 
the different terms used in the draft, 
the following relating to sewerage and 
drainage occur: 


_ ‘* The term ‘ waste pipe’ shall mean the pipe 
- which discharges the waste water from within 
' any house into the drain. 

‘“The term ‘drain’ shall mean any drain of 
and used for the drainage of one building only 
* * * and made merely for the purpose of 
communicating therefrom with a cess-pool or 
other like receptacle for drainage or with a sewer 
into which the drainage of two or more buildings 
or premises occupied by different families is con- 
veyed. 

‘“The term ‘sewer’ shall mean and include 
sewers and drains of every description except 
(house) drains to which the word ‘drain’ inter- 
preted as aforesaid applies.” 


The sections which bear directly on 
supervision of sanitary work are as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. IX. required all sewers, drains 
or waste pipes to be constructed under 
control of the Board of Health. 

Sec. X. provided that the Board 
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should have power to repair, alter, etc., 
any existing sewer or drain, to construct 
any new sewer or drain, or carry it 
to whatever point of discharge it 
deemed proper. 

Sec. XIII. distinctly provided that 
all connection of waste pipe, sewer and 
drain with any public sewer should be 
alone made with consent and approval 
of the Board of Health. 

The draft thus prepared was intended 
to be sent to the Governors of all the 
States and the Mayors of the principal 
cities, and it is probable that in the 
main it may have been the first step in 
the direction of: sanitary supervision be 
ing so generally adopted as it is at the 
present. 

The creation of the Health Depart- 
ment followed in a few years (1866), 
but it was not until 1881 that power 
was given to prescribe rules for the 
guidance of the plumbers in their work. 
Among the acts of the Legislature of 
that year was one (Chap. 450) which 
required that before the first of March, 
1882, every master or journeyman 
plumber carrying on his trade in the 
City of New York under the rules laid 
down by the Board of Health should reg- 
ister his name and address at the Health 
Department in said city, without which 
registry it would not be lawful to carry 
on the trade of plumbing. The same 
act provided that the drainage and 
plumbing of all buildings, both public 
and private, erected after the 4th day 
of June in that year should have the 
Sanitary work constructed in accord- 
ance with plans previously approved by 
the Board. ‘These plans, showing the 
plumbing and drainage of the buildings, 
were required to be filed in the Health 
Department. The statute was not, 
however, retroactive in so far that it 
did not require that existing plumbing 
should be remodeled so as to make it 
conform to the new rule. All that 
was done in respect to the old build- 
ings was merely permissive — “the 
said Board of Health was authorized to 
receive and place on file drawings and 
descriptions of the plumbing and drain- 
age of buildings erected prior to the 
date” of the said law. 

A reorganization of the Health De- 
partment followed the passage of the 
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act, and for the first time a code of 
rules governing the practice of plumb- 
ing was formulated and the plumber 
required to conform to its provisions. 
This code prescribed the manner in 
which the work was to be done, the 
main point of which was that it was to 
be subject, according as it progressed, 
to inspection by the inspectors of 
the Department. A revision of this 
plumbing code was found necessary in 
1887, and under its present provisions 
the plumbing work in New York City 
is brought as near to perfection as it can 
be hoped ever to attain to, for at every 
stage and before. any of it can be cov- 
ered up the work is subject to a rigid 
supervision, and any departure from 
the plans or specifications is promptly 
reported in violation, notice of which 
is served on the owner, who is required 
to see that the defective work com- 
plained of is made to conform to the 
requirements of the plan and ‘specifica- 
tions and the rules of the Department. 
As a result, the tenements which have 
been erected within the past three or 
four years (that is dating back to the 
revision of the rules and the increase in 
the force of inspectors which, as already 
stated, occurred in 1887) have better 
plumbing and drainage than many of 
the Fifth avenue mansions erected prior 
to the improvement in plumbing work 
inaugurated by the Board of Health; 
and the standard set up for sani- 
tary work in New York City is so far 
accepted by other cities that wherever 
a code of plumbing rules is established 
it is certain to be based on the rules of 
the New York Health Department. 


WHAT SANITARY PLUMBING MEANS. 


It may be asked, what are the require- 
ments which a plumbing contract prop- 
erly carried out should call for? They 
are many, of which the following may 
give an idea as being the main points. 
Commencing with the house connection 
with the main sewer in the street, the 
connecting or house branch should be 
laid with an even grade of at least one 
quarter of an inch from the building 
line to the sewer. If the earth be what 
is known as “made” or “filled-in” 
ground, earthen sewer pipe should not 
be used, but where the soil is a natural 
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bed of loam, sand or rock, earthen pipe 
properly laid will answer every purpose. 
It should commence, however, at least 
two feet outside the building line, as it 
is not desirable that there should be a 
mass of either brick or stone work 
above the earthen pipe, in view of the 
danger of settling and the resulting 
breakage of the pipes. The joints of 
earthen pipe should be made with 
cement, and care should be taken that 
the interior should be a continuous 
smooth bore, free from danger of any 
portion of the cement being allowed to 
remain inside and prove an obstruction 
to the free flow of sewage. Iron pipe 
should be laid in case the soil is not a 
natural bed, or if it should happen to 
be wet or swampy. 

The house drain, by which is meant 
the horizontal cellar drain, should be 
laid at least at the same grade as the 
house sewer, above the cellar bottom 
and along the cellar wall or ceiling if 
possible. Inside the front wall there 
should be a running trap at the point 
of connection of the house drain and 
the house sewer and a 4-inch fresh air 
inlet pipe leading to the outer air 
should connect with the cellar drain on 
the house side of the running trap 
aforesaid. The house drain should re- 
ceive the contents of the upright soil 
and waste pipes through Y branches— 
that is, the connection of the vertical 
and horizontal pipes should be thus 
made and not by T openings as is often 
the case. The rain leader should be 
trapped at its base and made to dis- 
charge its contents through the house 
drain. There should be no fixtures in 
the cellar unless a water supplied sink, | 
properly trapped and vented, to receive © 
the discharge from safe and refrigera- 
tor waste pipes. When the iron pipes 
throughout the building are in position 
and the joints well caulked with oakum 
and lead, the openings or branches 
should be stopped and the entire sys- 
tem tested either by filling the lines to 
the roof with water or subjecting them 
to an air pressure test of not less than 
ten pounds to the square inch. If the 
cellar is liable to have surface water in 
it from any cause, rendering cellar 
drainage necessary, there may be a 
drain pipe laid from an opening at some 
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depressed point in the floor to the low- 
est point of the house drain (inside the 
main running trap) to carry off such 
surface water. This special drain pipe 
should have a running trap under grat- 
ing in floor, and also between such trap 
and the point of connection with house 
drain there should be a flap-valve set 
to provide against sewage backing up 
to celiar in the event of any stoppage 
occurring in the running trap on house 
drain. A small sink sunk in cellar 
floor, the sides flanged over on concrete 
surface and water supplied, will be 
found better in practice than the per- 
forated plate usually set in floor. 

One point in connection with the lay- 
ing of house drains should not be over- 
looked, viz., laying them straight, and 
where deviations must be made they 
should be done with bends or Y 
branches. “ Broken joints,” as known to 
the trade, should be avoided. The area 
drain pipes should be trapped and made 
to discharge into the house drain on the 
inlet or house side of the main running 
trap. Yard drains should also be 
trapped before connecting with house 
drain and the hand or cleaning hole of 
all cellar traps should be fitted with 
brass cleaning screws to facilitate the 
removal of obstructions and at the 
same time to keep them air and gas 
tight. 

The iron pipe to be used throughout 
the building should be of the grade 
known as “extra heavy” and untarred 
at the time of placing in position. Each 
vertical line of soil or waste pipe should 
have a line of vent pipe of reduced 
calibre for the venting of the trap of 
the different fixtures; viz., a 5-inch 
line of soil pipe taking in several fix- 
tures should have a 3-inch vent pipe, 
and for smaller lines a 2-inch vent pipe 
will be sufficient. All the vertical 
lines, both of soil, waste and vent pipe, 
should be carried through and at least 
5 feet above the roof, the bore of each 
increased so as to provide for thorough 
aeration of the entire pipe system. 
No offsets through the roof should 
be permitted. Every fixture should 
be trapped and a connection made 
with the vertical vent pipe by means 
of a branch pipe taken from the 
crown of the trap so as to prevent 
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siphonage. It is usual in kitchens 
where stationary tubs and sink are ina 
line adjoining each other to make the 
trap of the sink do duty for the tubs also 
by having the latter discharge on the in- 
let side of the trap. The waste pipes and 
trap for tubs and sink should not be 
less than 2 inches in diameter. The 
basins should all be trapped and the 
traps vented, and where the plumber 
has to supply the overflow, care should 
be taken that it is connected on the 
inlet side of the trap. The bath should 
not discharge into the water-closet trap, 
but there should be a separate opening 
in the soil pipe provided for receiving 
the bath and basin wastes. Water- 
closets (porcelain) having trap and 
bowl all in one piece and consequently 
above the floor should have a floor 
plate connection—that is, where the 
lead soil pipe is brought above the 
floor level, there should be a brass floor 
plate having a circular opening screwed 
to the floor, the lead waste pipe to be 
flanged over and soldered to the plate 
and the closet set over the plate with a 
cushion of red lead putty between 
closet and floor plate and the closet. 
then bolted on through holes in the 
plate to the floor. By this arrangement 
the danger of sewer gas entering at the 
joint beyond the trap is_ provided 
against. Water-closets should be at 
all times flushed from cisterns capable 
of holding from three to four gallons of 
water, placed from 8 to 10 feet or more 
above. the closet seat, and supplied 
with a flush pipe not less than an inch 
and a-quarter in diameter so as to dis- 
charge the contents of the cistern with 
such force as tocompletely empty the 
closet bowl and trap of the excremen- 
tal matter. When a lead safe is used 
on the floor under the closet it should 
be so set as to drain all moisture or 
dripping directly into the safe waste 
pipe discharging into the cellar sink. 
As there are circumstances under which 
the water should be drawn out of a water- 
closet cistern by opening faucets on the 
floor below it is always advisable to 
place a check valve on the supply pipe 
to the cistern. This will not interfere 
with the water on its passage upwards 
to the cistern, but will prevent its re- 
turn under the circumstances referred 
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to. Water-closets should not be flushed 
by means of valves from the water-sup- 
ply pipe for domestic use. There 
should be a separate supply for the 
water-closet cisterns, so as to keep the 
water intended for domestic purposes 
in the completest manner free from all 
danger of pollution by connection 


with the water-closet in any manner. 
This has been overlooked in the past, 
as may readily be seen in old houses, 
but under the new order of things the 
ounce of prevention is infinitely pre- 
ferred to the pound of cure, so fre- 
Board of 


quently applied by the 
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Health. These specific rules embody 
in most part the essentials which go to 
make up the proper execution of a 
plumbing contract under the new 
regime. The old-time plumber, how- 
ever, 1s not in accord with such advanced 
ideas, and he is consequently falling 
to the rear, while the young progressive 
craftsman is going to the front, equal 
to the altered conditions of the 
trade and fitting himself by acquaint- 
ance, with not only the improved 
methods of work, but with the theo- 
ries which underlie the practice, is fast 
ceasing to be a mere worker in lead. 
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CROSS -CURRENYS, 


N acquaintance of the Editor’s said, not 
long since, with an air of profound con- 
viction, ‘‘I like to take my literature in 

scraps.”” At this utterance of an irresponsible 
intelligence, we smiled inwardly, at the same 
time, however, expressing our gratification that 
he should ‘‘like to take”’ literature in any man- 
ner whatsoever. 
the pages of a current magazine, we understood 
that other editors appreciated the significance of 
tiie remark, if we did not; and we have since 
gathered that our acquaintance but expressed in 
an off-handed way the literary craving of a large 
part of the public. So we decided, in the belief 
that he was giving utterance to more than a per- 
sonal peculiarity, to grant his application—for 
that is what the remark signified to one in our 
responsible position. We determined that our 
magazine, also, should have a department of 
essays in little, of literature in ‘‘scraps.” We, 
too, shall compress large subjects into a small 
compass, and conversely give small matters a 
large significance. 

To drop fora moment our editorial function, 
we will confess that these little essays seem to us 
to be very much in the nature of vanities—de- 
signed mainly to give a minimum of literature 
with a maximum of signature. In the good old 
days a magazine essay could stand on its own 
merits. When a reputable publication, whose 
editor was known to be responsible and intelli- 
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gent, printed an article, that very fact was suffi- 


cient. ‘The public had confidence in his judg- 
ment, in his ability to discriminate between. per- 
sonal crotchets and sound, stable generalizations. 
Their opinion thereof was not confused by a high- 
sounding name; but every article in the maga- 
zine was stamped with a like authority. The 
reader faced opinions, not mere signatures. This 
excellent practice has now been largely superseded 
by that of signed articles, the tendency of which 
is to give importance to a man rather than what 


aman says, and which directly abets a chaos of 
conflicting opinions begotten of individual shib- 
boleths. ‘The mind of the public is thus con- 
fused, and the editor, no longer a representative 
of the larger point of view, has become a mere 
seeker after celebrities. All this is vicious enough 
in connection with the long articles which consti- 
tute the proper stuff of a magazine ; but such is 
the demand for names that magazines and peri- 
odicals must introduce departments of protracted 
paragraphs flowing from the easy pen of some 
literary oracle. It is a sorry state of things. 

These little essays really amount to no more 
than signed irresponsible newspaper leaders ; but 
there seems to be a demand for them, and that 
demand it is the duty of the Editor to supply. 
We are but servants of the public. All 


‘Others abide our question. Thou art free.”’ 


If 
they be not signed it is because we have found 


This will be a department of short essays. 


the right kind of a signature quite beyond our 
reach, and we have been able to supply the de- 
ficiency only by a pair of writers who consider 
themselves fortunate to get their names into the 
Directory or on the back of a cheque. They have 
solemnly asserted to us that they are perfectly 
familiar with the kind of essay needed. One of 
them has declared that, although in the honesty 
of his heart he cannot forge a great literary man’s 
name, yet, through the readiness of his mind, he 
As he 
a rather testy person, we did no more than smile 


can make style and ideas to suit. is 
reprovingly at this bit of egotism, while we threw 
a sympathetic nod at the other contributor’s mod- 
We feel 
it but right, however, to assure our readers that 


est disclaimer of any great intentions. 


they can depend upon our assistance in checking 
the vagaries to which the minds of mere persons 
are always subject, sometimes by adding points 
of view which their temper leaves unrecorded, 
sometimes by rigorously excluding a weak or 
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willful sentence or paragraph. So small are our 
expectations, however, that in closing we must 
ask the reader to pass only charitable criticisms, 
just as the reformed baronet in ‘‘ Ruddygore”’ 
would cut up only respectable capers.—Zadvtor. 


Before putting pen to paper to say what I have 
to say about a department of this kind, I have 
insisted upon reading the Editor’s introduction. 
I have also insisted upon some freedom of utter- 
ance at this important juncture; and therein the 
Master has grudgingly acquiesced. Let no one 
be deceived by his temporizingly twists, his 
airs of superiority, his assumption of station. 
Poor man! He cannot even sit down without 
falling into a ‘‘position of responsibility.’’ Be 
assured that the last thing he wants is a contribu- 
tor with a representative name. He is very 
jealous of what he calls his prerogatives, is this 
Editor. He knows very well that the ‘‘I” is the 
enemy of his queer, foolish ‘‘ we,”’ and that it is 
continually encroaching on the latter’s sphere. 
He knows that the ‘‘ we”’ is gradually ceasing to 
convey that vague sense of mightiness which for- 
merly awed the reader into unsatisfied expectancy 
and dumb affrmation—something as the subject 
of an old-time monarchy was awed by the proud 
‘‘we” of his sovereign. The king’s ‘‘ we” meant 
a state embodied in a person ; the editor’s “‘ we,”’ 
if it means anything, means public opinion em- 
Both pretences are equally 
false and equally silly, for a man is never more 
But an editor always thinks that he 
is a function of some sort, and that in so being 


bodied in a person. 
than a man. 


his pen becomes a wand which charms out of 
everything unlimited and most appropriate sig- 
Consequently the complete efface- 
ment of his functional self, which the perpetual 


nificance. 


He is no 
longer autocrat ; he is but minister, and scarcely 
that. I admit that he is Master under the pres- 
ent heading, and that I, who am of a hot and re- 
bellious disposition, and my brother-contributor 
who is as meek as Moses, must submit to his 
It is well that he should 
ask for us the charity of the reader, because it is 
his shadow which baffles the free working of our 


signature entails, is most obnoxious. 


harrying interference. 


minds and crushes the palpitating individuality 
of our styles. I have always believed, for in- 


stance, that editors were pretentious cheats, ex- 


ploiting the public much as Oliver le Diable ex-- 


ploited Louis XI. Unto the world they pose as 
right royal counsellors ; but in point of fact they 
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do little more than shave the public, their king, 
and domineer over his worthier servants. This, 
I am sure, I could explain to the satisfaction of 
every impartial reader; but did I so attempt, the 
Editor, with ruthless pencil, would cross it all 
out, just as the editor of an English quarterly 
“‘killed’’ some of the most delightful portions of 
Lamb’s delightful essay on Shakspeare. It is 
but my right, however, to caution the reader 
that, since the Editor assumes “‘ responsibility,” 
he must take the full measure of it. If ever my ar- 
gument appears to halt, my style to lack lively viv- 
idness, my illustrations to want fullness and point, 
it is the Editor that is to blame—and this despite 
the fact that he can claim no merit for any posi- 
tive quality. The blue pencil is a blighting 
thing to many a poor contributor; but it is also 
something of a boomerang. Together with a 
pair of shears (which are to him as the knife to 
the surgeon), a bottle of paste, a scratching pen, 
and airs of functional superiority, it constitutes 
the editorial stock in trade. 

One other comment remains to be made. Since 
I am to write many of these essays, I may state 
that it is a great mistake to compare them in any 
way, except that of length, to the newspaper 
leader. The signature that is generally attached 
to them makes all the difference in the world. 
Being personal, they treat of subjects more 
varied, more distinctive and less inevitable than 
those which come within the ken of the editor of 
a daily journal. Being written by people who 
have a name, a mind and a style, they offer no 
points of analogy with the equally ‘‘scrappy”’ 
outgivings of those whose name is merged in some 
World or Post, whose mind is dominated, 
thwarted and clogged by a _ superimposed 
‘‘policy,” and whose style is debilitated by a 
tumid mentality, ignorance, bad atmosphere, bad 
traditions and the exigences of time and position. 
The conditions of daily journalistic work make 
men rather inhospitable than receptive, rather 
blunts than sharpens their sensibilities, rather 
coarsens than refines their appreciation of intel- 
lectual shades. This hardening of temper does 
not mean that they remain stationary in opinion. 
Journals change their editorial ‘‘ convictions” 
just as they change their ‘‘ bright” and *‘ brainy” 
reporters ; but the movement is more unconscious 
and derivative than conscious and original. Day 
in and day out the overwhelmjng element in their 
editorial columns is repetition, one of their files 
being possibly the dullest reading in the world. 
But when people with minds and styles repeat 
themselves, it is always with a difference, and a 
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difference that is rather temperamental and in- 
tellectual than merely temporal or circumstantial. 


And yet I would not have it understood that I 
at all approve a department of this sort. While 
deeming it eminently desirable, for reasons well 
known to every “‘ author,” that everything which 
I write, should be read, and read carefully, widely 
and repeatedly, I must counsel the public to 
grant but small attention to similar departments 
in other magazines and periodicals. These essays 
in little—so neat, so prettily-plumed, so invitingly 
short, so delightfully readable—what are they? 
What do they do? Are they more than literary 
pastime for idle people? Do they not foster that 
spirit of easy trifling with great matters which 
inevitably accompanies a complete absorption in 
small matters? In them some pleasant little 
shade of truth gets the graces. of the world and 
bows with hand on heart to a listless crowd. 
‘* Hear, hear,” say they, ‘‘ you are a handy fel- 
low. Why didn’t I think of that myself? But 
what is the price of Great Northern Fizzle?”’ 
And so the handy fellow passes away until the 
next publication day. They are easily written, 
easily read, and as easily forgotten; they dissi- 
pate the energies of good writers, and satisfy in 
the reader no more important need than does one 
of Bill Nye’s terribly funny articles. Hence 
these departments become but counters, where 
over the great literary bankers pass their change 
to hasty customers who stop not even to count 
the items. Men of vast resources should not 
stoop to such petty business. Good credit ought 
to be reserved for time drafts. 

This, I say, is a great pity, and it is a great 
shame. Here is this great modern world of 
ours making machine-men, almost as the scien- 
tist made his Frankenstein—from human entrails. 
The literature of knowledge is growing at such a 
rate that no man can keep the pace and be more 
than specialist. Meanwhile the literature of 
power, more than ever needed, is losing hold. 
The Philistines are swaggering around, with 
mouths open and chins high. They are twitting 
culture for being ornamental and pleasant play- 
work. ‘They are saying the only good culture is 
rich culture, and that the Jay Goulds and 
Rothschilds are the ‘‘pillars of modern 
society.”’ Sure, then, modern society must be a 
sorry thing and in sad need of worthier support. 
But those who should give this support give it 
not. They permit the bawling showmen, who 
amplify on the great girth of these pillars, full 
swing. Instead of devoting themselves steadily 
to the spread of the spirit of mental integrity and 
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mental hospitality, they waste their precious time 
in dilating on ‘‘ points of view” and other little 
bits of truth. They lack any true sense of the 
responsibilities of their craft; they lack reserve ; 
they lack the disposition to make their work 
cumulative and persistent; they are willing to 
fritter away their time in aimless and profitless 
scribbling fer periodicals. 

‘* Points of view ”—that is the common phrase 
for them ; and it means a dangerous thing—one 
that is ever tending to be subversive of intel- 
lectual authority and responsibility. Each point 
of view is an idol of a kind, one among many, 
and though but a little thing, yet has neither 
friends nor enemies, but wanders a forlorn vag- 
rant in the world of thought. There may be a 
thousand supplementary ideas that are crying to 
be placed alongside of it; there may be a 
thousand other ideas against which it ought to 
declare deadly war and vanquish in fair fight ; 
but our point of view little recks. It is simply 
indifferent ; it will neither strike out nor reach 
out. It is very comfortable where it is, can 
afford to put on airs and be slightly impertinent 
without assuming duties to any one but itself. 
Thus the world is chopped up into innumerable 
little bits of impression, and all organization and 
development are cast tothe winds. In suggestive 
and discriminating minds an intellectual mosaic 
of some brilliancy and workmanship, perhaps, is 
the best result ; but the weaklings have naught 
to show but a whimsical hodge-podge which, 
however, they delight to describe as eclecticism. 

This is simply the pseudo-democracy of Rous- 
seau turning up in the intellectual sphere. In his 
state each person was sovereign by fact of exist- 
ence, and was not required to prove his right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. So 
our ‘‘points of view” are justifications unto 
themselves. They are begotten by the predomi- 
nance of the passive over the active intelligence. 
Time was when the merely receptive man took 
his untwistings of the many knotty world-prob- 
lems from those bundles of authority and retro- 
spect—the clergy; the native vagrancy of his intel- 
lect could be exercised only on the affairs of 
every-day life. The wise fathers, it has been 
said, sat heavily on mankind, and by dint of de- 
capitation and the argument of fire kept all but a 
few in seeming concord of opinion. What An- 
selm, the maker of creeds, proclaimed abroad was 
the word of God and nothing less, and so the re- 
ceptive man could go through the world with a 
little kit of latin phrases and with small bother; 
but now, alas! he has some work in merely being 
receptive. The new order to which the old has 
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yielded place substitutes the dominion of the 
many for the dominion of the one. The palace 
of Truth contains so many rooms that in a lifetime 
we can see but afew. The grand but irksome 
chant to which men paced with measured tread 
for dreary centuries has been succeeded by a 
medley of frisky airs, and if we would be in the 
fashion we must cut a merry caper to them all. 
The man of the present is often the intellectual 
prototype of the Yankee “‘ notion”’ peddler—not 
in shrewd trading, but in the kind of goods he 
dispenses. His pack isan unconscionable jumble 
of cheap wares. 

‘« There are two sides to every question,” says 
he; and so saying, trots out his time-honored 
fable about the headstrong knights and the 
double-faced shield. One of the warriors, as we 
know, declared that the shield was golden, and 
the other that the shield was silver. Words 
became blows, and each struck so well that he 
wounded his enemy to death. Then too late 
they discovered that the shield was both gold and 
silver, and that each was right and each was 
wrong. ‘The analogy has served a good turn in 
rebuking intellectual dogmatism, but it is a false 
analogy. The world is no double-faced thing; 
it has but one side, that of the golden truth. 
The trouble with the shield was that the gold 
obscured the silver, and the silver obscured the 
gold; the knights could have seen both faces 
only by straddling the emblem or jumping over 
to the other side. These are the courses which 
our so-called eclectics generally take; they are 
either trimmers or reach convictions through leaps 
and spasms, and if by any possibility the recep- 
tive man converts his philosophy of ‘* notions ”’ 
into theory of action or action itself he is either 
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the skeptic or the crank. He is never cool, 
strong, steady and wise. 

Sometime before Galileo was known, Plato 
declared that the earth—that is the world—was 
a sphere ; because the world was perfect and a 
sphere was the type of perfection. We are fre- 
quently reminded that this is a vicious and utterly 
futile kind of reasoning ; and doubtless so it is. 
But Plato was a master of spiritual verities, and 
in making a sphere the symbol of perfection, 
he was as right as a Greek can be. A sphere has 
but one true side, yet it has many sides also ; 
and he who can distinguish or separate the one 
from the many must have a strange prismatic 
eye. The full sweep of the sphere is revealed to 
but one inner Person ; and we mortals, who are 
mostly on the outside, find but a small part of 
the curve. We may be sure, however, that so 
far as it goes, our glance is true ; and we have 
the consolation that it is ever seeing farther. So 
long as we remain mortals we may not see the 
whole; but we know that it is there, and we know 
that it is knowable. Our worst enemies are those 
who would break up this fair round of truth— 
revealed in its limited fullness only to the com- 
mon reason of humanity—and setting up a par- 
cel of little ‘‘ points of view,” declare that the 
world is made up of such small fry. Egypt is in 
danger of being smothered by a pest of these buz- 
zing flies ; and every one who can should strenu- 
ously and persistently maintain the integrity of 
reason. It is just here that lies the point of my 
quarrel with departments of this sort. They 
assist the spirit of exclusion in representing the 
world as a broken thing; and all the more 
effectively because they speak with the high 
authority of great names.—Primus. 
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Development and Character of Gothic Architecture. 


trations. London and New York: 


Mr. Moore has performed a very valuable ser- 
vice for serious students of Gothic architecture, 
who have already expressed their acknowledg- 
ments to him in various prints. His view of the 
character of Gothic architecture is not essentially 
new. If it were it would be very unlikely to be 
true, so much research and acumen have been 
expended upon the subject within this century. 
It is indeed in general the view that every stu- 
dent must have taken who looks for a meaning in 
architectural forms. This class is not so large as 
one would suppose. Indeed, from the time that 
medizyal building ceased until within half a cen- 
tury, nobody seemed to imagine that Gothic 
forms meant anything more than the applied 
forms of the Renaissance, or seems to have imag- 
ined that the difference between them was any- 
thing more than a question of taste. That these 
forms were the logical and necessary expression 
of structural facts, and that in the development 
of them a keen artistic sense waited upon the evo- 
lution of mechanics, is really a very modern dis- 
covery. Horace Walpole was as far from making 
it in the eighteenth century when he built Straw- 
berry Hill and fancied that he was reviving Gothic, 
as was Sir Christopher Wren in the seventeenth 
when he restored the west front of Westminster 
and fancied that he was reproducing Gothic, when 
he was merely showing that he had not the least 
notion of what it meant. 

Of course we do not mean to derogate from 
the merits of this work in saying that the view is 
not essentially new, and has been anticipated 
in architectural literature among others, by 
Viollet-le-Duc among French writers, and by 
Dr. Whewell and Professor Willis, and in archi- 
tectural works by the strongest among the Gothic 
revivalists of England, Germany and the United 
‘States. In one point Mr. Moore’s contention is 
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indeed quite novel, and that is in the showing, 
for it is a demonstration, that not only was France 
the birthplace of Gothic, but that there is no 
Gothic out of France, none, that is to say, 
which has not been directly inspired by French 
examples, Apart from this his merit is in the 


clearness with which he discerns and expounds 


the true principles of Gothic, and in the careful 
and wide research he has made in tracing the 
outcome of these principles in building. Along- 
side of this irrefutable proof such attempts as that 
of poor Mr. Fergusson, for example, te maintain 
the superiority of English Gothic and especially 
of ‘‘ English vaulting” become merely ludicrous. 

Mr. Moore’s definition of Gothic, then, is ‘‘a 
system of construction in which vaulting on an 
independent system of ribs is sustained by piers 
and buttresses whose equilibrium is maintained 
by the opposing action of thrust and counter- 
thrust.”” This is the root of the matter, but this 
is a definition of Gothic structure, of Gothic en- 
gineering, so to speak, and not yet of Gothic 
architecture. It is conceivable that a building 
which answered this definition might yet not be 
a work of architecture at all. It is only when 
the constructor becomes also an artist and sets 
himself to expound and accentuate and decorate 
his construction that he becomes an architect and 
it a work of architecture. Mr. Moore goes on: 
‘* This system is adorned by sculpture whose 
motives are drawn from organic nature, conven- 
tionalized in obedience to architectural conditions, 
and governed by the appropriate forms estab- 
lished by ancient art’’ (we are not sure that we 
know what this last clause means) ‘* supple- 
mented by color design on opaque ground and 
more largely in glass.’’ This is quite true, but 
the addition of this ornament toa Gothic structure 
does not yet make it Gothic architecture. It is in 
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the purely technical devices of functional model-.. 


ing of the parts that the architecture consists, and 
a building so modeled throughout would be a 
work of architecture and of art without a single 
carved or painted ornament. Of course, Mr. 
Moore is quite aware of this. Nobody knows it 
better, and not many so well. But his language, 
while it does not mislead those advanced students 
to whom his book mainly appeals, might confuse 
beginners; and in matters of definition one can- 
not be too careful. 

The cathedral, according to Mr. Moore, is not 
only the typical Gothic building, but it is in strict- 
ness the only Gothic building. That is to say, the 
full development of the buttress system, which is 
the skeleton and the structure of a Gothic build- 
ing, involves a nave and aisles, the nave rising 
into a clerestory, the thrust of the vaults of 
which is met by the flying buttresses sprung 
over the roof of the aisles, while the ribs of the 
vaulting are foretold in the modeling of the 
compound-piers, together with the other struc- 
tural features that radiate from these piers. A 
single-aisled building, even so fully developed 
otherwise as the Sainte Chapelle, is not a com- 
plete Gothic building. It is noticeable that in 
the summary of the form and feature of a Gothic 
building our author agrees with what we have 
been saying, for he does not include the orna- 
ment as a necessary part of it, while he does in- 
sist upon the architectural development of the 
structure, and the expression of all the members 
and their connections. 

The body of the book consists in a detailed 
examination of the medizval monuments of 
Europe, in order to ascertain how far they cor- 
respond to the author’s definition of Gothic. The 
result is a most instructive and most interesting 
volume, in which the text is everywhere intelli- 
gent and acute, and is illustrated by drawings 
which are for the most part excellent for their 
purpose. There is no exposition of Gothic archi- 
tecture extant so completely satisfactory, because 
there is none in which an equal intelligence has 
been brought to bear upon so wide a field. The 
careful reader must agree that he has made out 
his case that there is no Gothic but French 
Gothic, and that truly Gothic buildings in other 
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countries have. been inspired by French archi- 
tecture. 

Nothing could be more thorough or more satis- 
factory than the author’s treatment of those 
buildings which he has personally examined, and 
this includes the medizval buildings of all coun- 
tries except Germany and Spain, which he 
explains that he has not visited. This is a pity, 
because, although Spanish Gothic in Spanish 
hands is weak on the logical side, and German 
Gothic in German hands is weak on the esthetic 
side in comparison with that of the architectural 
‘“mother country,” there is much in each that is 
worth study by such a student as Mr. Moore. His 
slight and disparaging treatment of German 
Gothic is, indeed, the chief blemish of his book. 
Granted that there is a hardness and stiffness 
about Cologne in comparison with the best French 
examples, a hardness and stiffness aggravated by — 
the newness of the work; yet it is true that Gothic 
has never been better understood than by the 
architect of Cologne, who borrowed nothing 
without intelligent analysis, and who availed him- 
self to the full of his privilege in coming after the 
French masters, insomuch that his work must be 
accepted as logically the most typical specimen in 
the world of the style, the ‘‘norm”’ of Gothic 
architecture as the Parthenon is of Grecian archi- 
tecture. Moreover, one’ peculiarity of German 
Gothic which Mr. Moore regards, too carelessly, 
as a corruption is in truth a logical development, 
and that is the frequent stopping of the conoids. 
of the vaulting of the aisles upon corbels instead 
of upon vaulting shafts. As a matter of fact, 
the pressure, unless it be a resultant of two press- 
ures, is not vertical but outward and this fact is 
expressed in this arrangement, and denied where 
a vaulting shaft is continued to the floor. 

The strength of the book is its analysis of 
French and English pointed architecture, for it 
did not need our author’s acuteness to prove that 
there was, properly speaking, no Gothic in Italy. 
The analysis has never been done before so in- 
telligently or so dispassionately, and it confirms 
and fortifies the conclusions already reached by 
intelligent and dispassionate students who have 
to thank Mr. Moore for having produced a very 
instructive and valuable book. 
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PART I—THE QUESTION ASKED.— IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


IRST of all, I must tell you something about the Rev. John 
Fargus. 

He was at the height of his fame; certainly the most 
influential priest at the time in the Church of England. The 
Public, already, had fully accepted him as one of its Teachers, 
which, in this case, does not mean that he was a charlatan: nor, of 
course, that people really learned anything from him. No doubt 
a few did, for the man had—no, not power—gentleness, a power 
etherealized, which though it did not coerce, nor make itself felt in 
the brutal and sordidly purposeful struggle of the World, was sub- 
tlely, persuasively potent in those quiet moments which once in a 
while like angels come to all of us. 

That Sunday he had preached, to a congregation even larger 
than usual, from the text, “ Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.” I give you the verse because it held as in a 
golden vase the spirit of his theology. He had little love 
for formal religion, damnation, and a» narrow road to Heaven; 
and, on the Sunday of which I am speaking, he had striven 
that nothing might be lost to his hearers of the hope and 
comfort of the Divine promise—surely the most gracious and the 
most human ever given to man. I know that to many that heard 
him it was very sweet to be called back to the simple way and to 
find still blooming, fragrant as of old, flowers they had thought 
were long ago withered or dead. 

John Fargus was not one of those who use their emotion 
as an economical housewife does a candle. The glow was still in 
his heart; the light was still in his eyes when he knocked at the 
door of his own house. It was the centre one of a row of five. 
A speculative builder had embodied within them his esthetic ideas 
and a limited amount of capital—and the atmosphere of London 
had done the rest. John Fargus’ was the most dismal of them 
all. About the others there was a grimly-respectable, com- 
monplace air, a sort of shopkeeper refinement which I believe is 
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the peculiar possession of a certain class of English tradesmen: his 
had the appearance of shabby desolation. The windows were 
stained with dust and rain, the three stone steps before the door were 
greenish, and the name-plate was covered with verdigris. Some 
houses, like some men, carry the appearance of having failed in 
life; and the clergyman’s was one of these. 

After he had knocked, John Fargus waited rather longer than 
usual before he was answered. ‘Then the door was opened about 
half a foot by a fat, slovenly creature in a red petticoat who looked 
like a jailer. Her sleeves were rolled up to her shoulders dis- 
playing a pair of enormous coarse arms. She was graced with 
a very conspicuous black mustache. It was evident that she was 
prepared for battle, and that any one but the master of the house 
would have been regarded at that moment as a hostile intruder. 

“Oh, I’m glad yer come at last, sir,’’ she exclaimed. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mrs. Peace, what’s the matter ?” 
asked the clergyman, hurrying along the hall. The woman fol- 
lowed him, shaking her head and her hands dolefully. 

“The misses has broken out wuss, sir; dear! oh dear! and 
the doctor ’as only just left her, sir.” 

‘Where is she ?” 

‘* Upstairs, sir.” 

fainipedia- 

“Oh! no, sir. She’s.a wanderin’ about the ’ouse, quite qutet- 
like, sir; but a-hacting sostrange. Doctor said not to contrary her. 
The nuss is keepin’ her from ’arm. Poor crittur! God help us 
poor worms.” : 

A door at the end of the hallway opened, and Mrs. Fargus, 
attended by a woman, appeared on the threshold. She was dressed 
in a shining black mackintosh. A pair of rubber overshoes were on 
her bare feet and an old high silk hat on her head. Her hair was 
curled fantastically in long ringlets. Even without this grotesque 
costume the look in the woman’s eyes was sufficient to tell she was 
insane. 

For a second, at the first sight of his wife, the husband shrank 
back dismayed; then he hurried forward to her: 

“ Mary !” 

A loud ringing laugh greeted him. 

“She's dead, your Eminence; food for worms. Eh? and now 
the King grows tired of Anne. They say he will apply again to 
the executioner for a divorce; a more pliant authority than Rome. 
Well, lethim. Ha ha!” 

John Fargus covered his face with his hands. 

“Don’t weep, Cardinal. Don’t. Tears are for women. I 
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thank you for your pity, from my heart I do. Give him the divorce. 
Why not? We should make buttons of our beliefs to fasten on us 
the silk of a rich benefice. Tell that to the King and watch his 
fat sides shake. Haha! Iam going for a canter now with Lady 
Elizabeth, the future queen. Prepare the papers sir; I will sub- 
scribe to anything ; we will sign them on our return.” 

She swept past her husband to the front door, followed by the 
nurse. ‘The clergyman was about to intercept her; but the nurse 
whispered: 

“No, sir. Don’t.” 

The demented woman endeavored to open the door, but it had 
been locked when Mr. Fargus entered and the key removed. 

“Your Highness,” said the nurse, softly, “the horses, you 
know, never come to this door, only the servants.” 

Mrs. Fargus looked at her for a minute searchingly, question- 
ing her words with the perverted intelligence often shown by mad 
people. The stolid countenance of the nurse assured her, 

“My careful Elizabeth,” she exclaimed, laughing. ‘The 
world! the world! Yes, we must be careful; lie to it with our lives 
as well as our lips. It stings,’ she hissed ; “enforces its code of 
propriety better than God does his commandments. Cardinal,” 
she added, “tell me, did God write those commandments? But 
how foolish of me to expect candor from an ecclesiastic. Your 
face, Cardinal, recalls a man I have met somewhere. Let me see: 
where was it ?”’ 

She paused to think. 

“No,” she muttered to herself, “not there. Where? where? 
Dear me,” she continued aloud, “I have a bad memory; but it 
doesn’t matter much. He was an honest fellow; a priest. He 
did believe—at least, it seemed to me he did believe, though per- 
haps he may have been merely subtle. No; I’m wrong; he was 
good. Do you know, Cardinal, we can be too good, as the world 
goes; good to our own hurt, until we are a ball for others to kick. 
Beware! Cardinal. Don’t you fail. Follow me, Elizabeth, I’ve 
some writing to do.”’ 

The poor creature ascended the stairs. The nurse followed; 
and, bending over the balusters, she whispered to Mr. Fargus: 

“Don't follow, sir. I think she will sleep now. Dr. Hoadley 
will be here at six.” 

The mad woman heard the whisper. 

“Ah, Elizabeth,” she said, archly, ‘“‘ making love to the Car- 
dinal, eh? For shame! Anda maiden, too. You will miake him 
blush as scarlet as his robe. But I am afraid his Eminence is used 
to dallying in forbidden places. Eh, Cardinal? Have you never 
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confessed anything besides your holy sins? Come Elizabeth, 
come. I think I must keep guard over you. The world loves to 


pluck such dainty flowers. I am withered you see—withered, I _ 


think, prematurely.” 

When the clergyman stood alone, he cried: 

‘Oh God, give me light that I may see Thee in this!” 

He entered the library, sat down at a big cumbersome desk, 
and, with his face buried in his arms, wept. A ray of foggy sun- 
shine stole into the room, ran along the ink-stained carpet and 
terminated amid the cold ashes in the fireplace. The stillness of 
the house awakened the clock on the mantelpiece, and it com- 
menced to cry very loudly in a jerky way: “Haha! Haha! Ha 
ha!” The canary in the window was aroused and joined its pierc- 
ing song to the clock’s monotonous tale. 

Before the clergyman lifted his head from the desk, the day- 
light had faded; the.objects in the room had become like black 
shadows; the canary had fallen asleep, and the clock was in full 
possession of the silence. It continued its tale. What had it to 
do with the anguish in tortured hearts? Nothingin all the range 
of human life could add another note to its pitiless story. 

John Fargus lit the gas and began to pace up and down the 
room. Old emotions were struggling against his new misfortune 
like a wounded bird beating against the bars of its cage. Many 
times he ran his fingers through his long disheveled sandy hair, 
and lifted his hands as though in supplication for help. Sud- 


denly he caught sight of an album on a side-table and opened it . 


eagerly—at times there are things we grasp more hungrily than 
a miser does gold—at a page which contained a portrait of a 
young girl—his wife before he married her. He removed the 
picture from the leaf with a gentleness that was worship. Oh, 
the tyranny of old memories! Who has not felt it? John Far- 
gus kissed the portrait: instead of replacing it in the album, he 
put it within the leaves of his Bible. 

As he placed the book softly on the table he perceived two 
unopened letters which he had brushed away from him unobserved 
with the litter of papers when he first sat down. One was in a 
woman’s handwriting. Heré are the contents: 


“My DEAR JOHN: 


“Tt seems I must worry you, but I cannot, cannot endure 
this place longer despite all you have said. I am convinced only 
while you are with me. Let me hide myself and my baby any- 
where. I amsure it is best to do so. Help me. Come to see 
me soon.” 


The letter was signed “ Janet.”’ 


ees 


ee ee 
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The other letter ran: 


“ DEAR JOHN: 


“We are off, or rather will be to-morrow before you are out 
of bed. We inspected the Aden this morning. She is a fine ship. 
We find that we have a very comfortable cabin, so that if Nep- 
tune will only pity a certain weakness of ours and not sport wit’ 
us too savagely we shall have a pleasant voyage. We ought to 
be in Calcutta by the 14th of next month, and will start up 
country at once in order that Marian may not feel the climate too 
severely. She is smiling at me now from her little cot. If she 
could speak I am sure she would join with me in this good-bye t 
her godfather. I will write as soon as we touch shore. At the 
eleventh hour Alice is out shopping—the ability of women in this 
direction is amazing to me—so I suppose we will go aboard with 
a score or more of paper parcels poorly fastened, all possessed 
with persistent centrifugal tendencies. She told me to give you 
her love and say that she will write surely before we sail, which, 
let me add by way of parenthesis, is barely possible. Good-bye, 
old man. Be sure that absence will not touch my affection for 
you.” 

This letter was signed “ Herbert Pilgrim.” 

Of course it was from absent-mindedness: John Fargus 
mechanically pinned these two letters together as though they 
were in some way related and dropped them into a drawer. 

Then the hall bell rang, and Mrs. Peace admitted Dr. Hoadley. 
When the physician departed half an hour later John Fargus 
knew his wife was hopelessly insane. 


CHAPTER II. 


CANNOT find “Smugglers’ Cove” in any atlas that I have 
consulted, nor is it in the gazetteer. It may be I have failed 
because in these days even geography is commercial and interests 
itself chiefly in towns “ noted for tanneries,” “ extensive carpet fac- 
tories’ or “large sulphuric acid works that give employment to 
three thousand hands.” _ However, the omissions are of no import- 
ance to the reader. Any one who has sailed southward from Sea- 
haven will remember that about ten miles from that port the high 
cliffs of chalk run abruptly inland and form a narrow bay or creek 
like the letter U. Into it the waters of the English Channel tum- 
ble, and, breaking upon the seaweed-covered rocks, roll in foam 
high up the yellow shingle beach. ‘This little bay is named the 
Smugglers’ Cove, and stories are still told of the great things done 
there by a more vigorous generation than ours in the good old 
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times of King George III. and high duties. At present, smuggling 
is carried on elsewhere, and is practiced, I believe, in a different 
manner. . 

To-day, on the beach, in the central curve of the U there is a 
low whitewashed building with a flag-pole in front of it where 
usually a coast-guard is to be seen scanning through a long telescope 
the ships which sail by on the horizon like white shadows. Up the 
face of the cliff a very steep zigzag road winds to a cluster of little 
thatched-roof cottages—these constitute the village of Saint 
Michael’s. They say the hamlet took its name before the days of 
Henry VIII. from a monastery which stood on the very point of 
the southernmost promontory of the cliffs. Indeed, some of the 
ruins of the building remain to this day—a few stones of the founda- 
tion and walls and parts of some of the traceried arches. The wind 
and the birds hold service there now, but the villagers declare that at 
night they have seen priests in lurid vestments and flaring eyes 
performing mass amid the ruins, and as evidence of how true the 
story is they declare that even the odors from the ghostly censors 
have been wafted to the village. 

Making a guess,-I don’t think there are more than two score 
of cottages in St. Michael’s, and this computation, includes the 


blacksmith’s forge, a small two-story brick house....all the others 
are built of rounded flint stones....the “Ship’’.... where there 
gathers at evening-time such a jolly crew under a captain so 
liberal with grog and so exact in his reckoning....and the few 


little shops which stand on the road that runs out of the 
village and winds up and down the hills to Seahaven, where our 
interest in it ends. All the inhabitants of St. Michael’s are fisher- 
folk—people who know very little of the “great world” where 
there are sanitary improvements and a fever in every man’s soul. 
The natives often speak of their village as the ‘“‘nest on the cliff.” 
There is a Sabbath peace there always, filled with the voices and 
the odors of the sea; and, as far as my experience runs, the only 
trouble the hamlet knows is when the earth in, the graveyard is 
opened afresh or the sea refuses to return the mariner that went 
forth. j 


It has been discovered that ina little town a reputation is inev- 
itable. Everyone is a public character, and Fame, which in cities 
is a great tree that stands out boldly in the light of day and 
casts a shadow—and some coldness—upon other men, is in vil- 
lages like St. Michael’s a lichen which fastens itself even in the 
most inaccessible places. However, there was nothing inaccessible 
about Joe Slagg’s character. Long ago the wit and the satire of 
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the village had made free companionship with it, and had discov- 
ered that his identity accorded better with the title “ Fine Moral 
Joe” than with his actual cognomen; so there had been a slow 
rechristening whereby the fitness of things had been recognized. 
- But that was long ago, and in time wit, like other things, grows 
old and wizen and can only grimace instead of smile, and satire 
without teeth is of small account. Joe Slagg remained of the 
same nature as ever, but to the villagers his nickname had no longer 
a caustic suggestiveness. It had become symbolic instead of 
descriptive. 

A few days—to be exact, three days—after the Sunday spoken 
of, St. Michael’s was shrouded in a thick sea-fog. It was so 
dense that, looking downward from the cliffs, neither the beach 
nor the sea was visible. Joe Slagg was shuffling about his forge 
in slippers; a dirty, untidy-looking man, with a beard that grew 
like a fringe around his face and under his chin. Everything was 
out of joint with him that morning. The forge-fire wouldn't 
burn, and after the manner of men he was stamping furious. 

“Blow, blow, will you,” he cried, jerking the bellows pavaeeey: 
“No you won't, d—n you, no you won't. But if you've got a 
spirit, so ve I.” 

A lad emerged out of the mist and stood at the forge door. 
There are times when it is so easy to offend. 

“What are you looking at?’ cried the blacksmith, dropping 
the bellow’s handle. : ; 

“ Nothing, Mr. Slagg.”’ 

Oh, it’s you, is it.. Didn’t see you. Did Zipcy start this 
morning?” 

“Ves, Mr. Slagg.” 

‘Come here.... what ! you've been a cryin’, and what's worse 
puttin’ your woe in mourning, wipin’ yer eyes with dirty ‘ands. 
Who licked yer?” 

Muncie, 

“Zipcy did,.eh. What for?” 

“’Cause I hadn’t done meee mithmetic.” 

“ Zips right, damn-me.’ 

Joe Slagg was recovering his equanimity. Things had gone 
wrong with some one else that morning. 

“Take a ’and at the bellers there, will yer, while I fill a 
pipe. Tell me how do yer think yer going to get through Life 
without ’rithmetic. It’s one of the fundaments. What’s the dif- 
ference between Zip and the ’osses he drives, I’d like to know? 
Why, he can put two and two together, and they can’t. All 
Life’s a putting two and two together. You're uncle and me’s 
the only two in the village as can do it.” 


VoL. L—11. 
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Greatness is not without its grief: the little man sighed.. 

“That comes from having lived in Lunnon,” he continued. 
‘“T know Zip wants ter make a man of yer, he does. He doesn’t 
want yer to drive bus for seventeen years between ‘ere and Sea- 
haven as he has. You ought to be ashamed of yourself. Pull 
slow on those bellers. I’m blowed if that fire aint burning now, just 
because I’ve sat down.” | 

The old man put some rough iron-work into the flame- 
spot on the forge and resuming his seat on the edge of an old box, 
puffed thoughtfully at his short clay pipe. Joe’s two special 
weaknesses took the shape of a repugnance for physical labor and 
a love for speculating (in the hearing of others) about “ Life.” In 
these respects Joe Slagg, blacksmith, is not singular. Everywhere 
it may be noted that there is some relation between these two traits 
of character. 

“Pull away, lad; what yer doin’ now, mark yer, is like every- 
thing else in Life. The iron’s got to be ’ot first, red ot. Then | 
strike, as the sayin’ is. Arf the world, ay more’n arf, spend their 
time ’ammering of coldiron. Only there’s this about Life, we 
can’t make the fire ourselves. Chance does that. Ina way, Will, 
you're actin’ like Chance now, and by and by you'll see me get up 
and do something with that iron.”’ 

‘““What’s it for?” the boy asked. 

“Tom Borrough’s boat. ’E wrenched the rudder-irons off on 
the beach the other day. And that means we've got to do good 
work, Will; for we can scamp on land and cheat and mebbe it 
will never be found out, but the sea tests everything, 1 tell yer, and 
brings to naught all that ain’t done with a strong ‘and. When the 
Sally....Who’s that?” 

Slagg and the boy were at the door in an instant; for the 
sound of wheels at midday in St. Michael’s is a matter more start- 
ling than it is easy for any one who does not know St. Michael’s to 
comprehend. The fog was like a thick veil before their eyes. 
They could see nothing; still the rumble of the wheels grew 
louder. Joe Slagg and the boy started in the direction of the 
sound. It stopped: they stopped—within a few paces of the 
little brick cottage, the last of all the buildings on the road out 
of Seahaven. 

“May I be drowned, Will, if it isn’t yer uncle Zip, and ’’— 
some one stepped out of the old ’bus—“ Mr. Fargus,”’ 

““Who’s he?” 

‘To be sure, he was before your time. He was clergyman 
‘ere years ago, him as got us to build the church, with:our own 
‘ands mind, and he worked hisself with us. He lived in the cot- 
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tage. It’s’is. But he went to London and Zip says he’s got a big 
church now, and everybody knows him.” 
Then Joe Slagg hurried away, for he had news for the village. 


A narrow walk of brick divided into two equal parts the gar- 
den in front of “The cottage,” for in St. Michael’s this very mod- 
est dwelling had appropriated the definite article. After alighting 
from the ’bus John Fargus hurried up the pathway followed by the 
driver. Ah, a bitter little man was this Zipcy, wizen-faced like a 
shrivelled apple, with quick, black ferret-eyes and a nature that was 
alledge. _ Everyone said that by daubery or some chemical process 
Zipcy’s blood had been turned into vinegar and that that accounted 
for his acridity. In front of the cottage door was a lattice porch with 
a wooden bench at both sides of it. John Fargus sat down while 
Zipcy kneeling on the ground with a bunch of rusty keys endeav- 
ored to fit one into the lock. 

“Tt was very stupid of me to come away without the key,” 
said the clergyman, apologetically, “but it’s only a matter of size, 
Zipcy. I know that lock. Joe Slagg made it.” 

Zipcy only grunted as he inserted another key into the hole. 
' This one fitted and the lock turned. 

“You see, Zipcy, even a bad lock has it’s advantages.”’ 

But the door wouldn’t open. It had been shut so long that 
it had jammed fast. 

“Tt has no welcome for us, Zipcy, old friends as we are,” 
said the clergyman. ‘It’s like the human heart which neglect 
has fastened.” 

Zipcy pushed the door and pummelled it and threw his weight 
against it without avail—but then there was not more strength in 
Zipcy’s whole body than in many a man’s single arm. John Far- 
gus added his force to Zipcy’s, and with the combined effort of 
the two the door burst open and both were precipitated into the 
hall. 

The little ‘bus driver slowly picked up himself and his keys. 
The clergyman opened the door to the right of the hall—opened 
it wide—but, instead of entering the room, stood on the threshold 
and as though a momentary dizziness had overcome him, leaned 
for support against the jamb. | 

“ Anything wrong ?,”’ laconically asked Zipcy, after a while. 

The question aroused the clergyman. 

“No, Zipcy, no. Nothing. Old memories rose up too sud- 
denly.”’ 

The room was thick with dust and cobwebs, and the air had a 
mouldy smell. 
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“It's twelve years since I was in this room last,” said the 
clergyman crossing to the window. “Twelve years. It seems like 
yesterday; as though there was something before me that I can 
put out my hand to but cannot quite touch.”’ 

After a pause he wheeled around quickly. 

“Do you feel you have changed much, Zipcy ?” 

Zipcy change? Ha! A faint smile passed over Zipcy’s 
face. He averted his eyes from his questioner’s, and changed 
his position awkwardly, for Zipcy couldn’t bear a steady gaze. 

‘No, sir, not much,” he said. 

‘You don’t feel you have gained or lost anything?” 

No. Of course not. The road to Seahaven had not changed 
and Zipcy’s life stretched along it. 

A long silence followed. John Fargus gazed out of the win- 
dow. Before his eyes the fog rolled away....though Zipcy 
couldn’t see it do so....sunshine filled the valley beyond, and in 
the air there were voices, and in the heart—the pain which men 
call the Past. 

“ Zipcy, I wonder whether this place can be made habitable ?”’ 
asked the clergyman. ‘It is very dilapidated.” 

Zipcy thought it could; that any house could that was wind 
and water tight, which the cottage was. 

ARs SS vit Lee (Zipcy’s eyes glistened, and he noticed 
the hesitancy) has been used to the comforts of London and I fear 
she will find the accommodations here very meagre.”’ 

Zipcy would like to have asked: Then why does she come 
here? But every thought may not be spoken. He cast his eyes 
around the room as though inspecting it. 

The clergyman continued, but now he was thinking aloud: 

“Tt will be very lonely here.” 

Zipcy was interested in the subject and he said shyly: 

“ But the lady will go to London, sir, often, and the change 
will be pleasant.”’ 

John Fargus said slowly : 

‘T am afraid she will not. Mrs. Lee has suffered a great loss, 
and—does not like London.” 

‘‘ Has she no children, sir?” 

“Oh, yes; a boy; but he is a baby, only three years old. 
However, Zipcy, we must do the best we can. We will see 
what can be done to this old place. I will send the workmen 
from Seahaven, and when the furniture comes—by the way, who 
can we get to put it in order?”’ 

“'There’s Mrs. Slagg, she was housemaid in London before 
she met Joe.”’ 
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“Yes. That is so, Zipcy. Will you ask her tocome to me while 
I go over the house? We have very little time, for I must be in 
London this evening.”’ 


By and by, when John Fargus came out of the cottage with 
Zipcy and Mrs. Slagg, a number of the villagers were waiting at 
the gate to greet him. 

“How do you do, sir?” cried a dozen voices at once; and 
the clergyman was soon hemmed in by a little crowd, which aut 
fied very plainly its affection for him. 

“You remember Mary Bryan, don’t you, Mr. ee 2” cried 
a buxom woman, edging her way through the throng and seizing 
the clergyman’s hand. Before her she pushed two little children, 
who held shyly on to her dress, and a third she carried in her 
arms. 

“Mary Bryan,” exclaimed Mr. Fargus. “Well, well, yes, I 
remember ; the shyest maiden in Saint Michael’s.” 

All eo laughed at this. 

“Time brings great changes, doesn’t it, Mary? It is not easy 
for old friends to recognize you with these around you,” he said, 
pointing to the children. 

The woman smiled, and the children clung closer to their 
mother. . 

“Now that you have come back to us, Mr. Fargus, won't you 
christen my Johnnie? I don't think it was done right with these 
two, they have ailed so ever since.”’ 

“Oh, you must not say that, it is not so; but I will christen 
Johnnie for you,” said he, patting the child’s head; “though,” he 
continued, “I have not come back to stay with you.” 

Instantly he read disappointment in their faces and recog- 
nized a slight shrinking back, an increasing of the distance be- 
tween him and them. 

“JT am sorry,” he said, “ that I cannot return to you just now. 
By and by I may; but I will see you oftener in the future now, 
for a dear friend of mine is coming to live in the cottage. I must 
be off, for the train at Seahaven won’t wait for me, you know. 
Come, Zipcy. Good-by to you all—for a short time.” 

While Zipcy was mounting to his seat and wrapping an old 
blanket in many folds around his thin legs, the villagers crowded 
to the ‘bus door and continued to wave their good-bys until the 
jolting vehicle passed out of sight at the bottom of the hill. 

Then the villagers took Mrs. Lee into their consideration and 
fashioned her after their own hearts. At least a dozen different 
conceptions of her were current and they warred with one another. 
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Everybody said that Zipcy could set matters aright for hadn’t he 
seen Mrs. Lee and didn’t he know how wealthy she was and the 
reason why she was coming to St: Michael’s. And Zipcy, being a 
wise man, said nothing, but shook his head knowingly. “Trust 
Zipcy for keeping a secret, tight-mouthed little devil,” said the 
Village. And Zipcy was trusted implicitly, and for a time people 
were curious about him—which is fame or no inconsiderable part 
of it. 


Zipcy played sphinx for a fortnight then put on his best suit of 
black clothes and set out with the ’bus for Seahaven to fetch Mrs. 
Lee and whoever was.with her. He felt the importance of his 
mission. He knew the eyes of the village were upon him. 

“ About what time will you be back, Zipcy”’ asked Mrs. Slagg 
as the ’bus was starting. 

“Six o’clock,” said Zipcy, shortly, as though he had fully 
settled that matter. 

But, at six o’clock Zipcy had not returned. Joe Slagg had 
just finished gathering the straw which had been blown over the 
garden from the furniture van, and his wife had put the finishing 
touches to the room, poked the fire and lit the lamp onthe table 
where the tea things were set. 

“Everything looks well, doesn’t it, Joe?” said Mrs. Slagg 
approvingly. 

“Ves,” said her husband. “ Fust rate.” 

The room indeed looked cosey. The light of the lamp fell 
upon the white table-cloth and the bright tea things, and the fire 
threw a ruddy glow on the warm-colored hearth rug and flickered 
on the polished furniture. A few water-colored paintings were on 
the walls, a small cottage-piano stood at one side of the room, and 
in the little bow window draped with dark curtains was a stand of 
flowers which Zipcy had brought from Seahaven. 

“All this must have cost a deal of money,” said Joe Slagg, 
looking around. In his eyes, everything was most rich and 
elegant. 

“Tt is only ordinary,” said his wife; ‘nothing to what real 
rich folks has. But it is all new,” she added, conceding some- 
thing. ‘ There is not an old thing in the place.” 

The clock on the mantel-piece struck seven ;. still Zipcy had 
not returned. Joe Slagg went out to the gate and looked down 
the Seahaven road. ‘The dusk lay like a purple mist on the hills. 
In the West a faint tinge of watery-yellow marked where, the sun 
had set. The voices of children playing lingered in the air and 
the villagers stood in knots along Main Street. Everybody was 
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awaiting the arrival of the bus. The door of the cottage was 
open and the light fell along the garden walk. 

“Zipcy’s late,”’ said a bystander in the darkness. 

“Yes,”’ said Slagg, “more than an hour.” 

A minute later the sound of wheels was heard. 

Slagg ran to the door of the cottage and cried : ‘“ Emma, here 
they are,”’ then hurried out to the gate. 

The villagers had gathered as close to the gateway as they 
could without being too obtrusive. ‘hey saw Joe Slagg open the 
door and assist to alight a lady dressed in black and heavily 
veiled. She carried, pressed to her breast, a sleeping child. A tall 
woman leading a little dog and laden with a number of parcels fol- 
lowed. The two hurried up the garden path to the door where Mrs. 
Slagg stood. It closed, and all was in darkness. 


On entering the room where the tea was laid, Mrs. Lee, with- 
out saying a word, sank into the arm-chair which her servant, a 
tall, angular, muscular Scotch woman, drew up in front of the fire. 
She leaned back in it as though exhausted, a black veil still cov- 
ering her face. After a moment she aroused herself, threw back the 
veil and allowed Mrs. Stewart, the Scotch woman, to remove her 
bonnet. Then she bent down to the baby sleeping in her arms 
and kissed it passionately many times. 

Joe Slagg and his wife looked on without speaking. Mrs. 
Stewart noticed the couple, and said, approaching them : 

“Good people, there’s na necessity for ye to bide any longer.” 
At the sound of the voice Mrs. Lee looked up. A smile passed 
over her face as she caught sight of the Slaggs. 

“IT know of your kindness,” she said softly. ‘I cannot thank 
you now as I want to. You must be very tired, you have done 
so much forme. Come to see me to-morrow. I shall feel better 
then.” 

The kindly tone in which this was said confused the two vil- 
lagers. They both muttered, “ You are very welcome, ma’am,” 
and departed. 

“Ye'll have some tea, child,” said the Scotch woman, when 
the two had left. 

“Yes, Kate, I will; but nothing to eat. I have no appetite.” 

While the tea was preparing she lay back in the chair watch- 
ing her baby. At times she gazed at the fire, and the look in 
her eyes told that her thoughts were wandering. More than 
once she returned to herself suddenly, with a shudder, and folded 
the sleeping boy closer to her breast, and kissed him. 
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“ Here is your tea,” said the Scotch woman. “Give me the 
_ baby while you eat.” 

“No, leave him with me, Kate. I feel to-night I cannot part 
with him even for an instant. I live with his life, not mine.”’ 

“Isn't this a cosey little place?” said the Scotch woman, 
cheerfully, endeavoring to change the current of thought. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Lee, looking around. Hitherto she had not 
noticed anything. “ But, Kate, it will be lonely for you. It is 
wrong of me to allow you to come with me.” 

“Tut, tut, I am best judge o’ that.” 

This was said decisively, for the Scotch woman’s nature was 
hard, and her affection for Mrs. Lee expressed itself chiefly in un- 
flinching service. 

“Tt is good of you, but....” 

“ There’s na but. What would an ugly woman like me do 
without a relation living? I’d soon be in the kirk yard, surely. 
Na, na, I will bide by ye. That’s ma place. We’re going to be 
happy now, and forget a’. The past is done with. Dinna forget 
what ye said to me at the hotel.” 

“No, Kate, I won’t; I must do so for the boy’s sake. I will 
go to bed now.” : 

When the child was undressed, she put out the candle, and 
raised the blinds, so that the faint light of the night came into her 
room. She knelt down at the side of the bed and stretched her 
clasped hands over the sleeping boy. Then, with her head 
buried in the counterpane, the Past took possession of her, and she 
wept bitterly. For more than an hour she knelt, until grief had 
spent itself. A movement of the child’s aroused her. She put her 
face on the pillow, with her lips to his cheek, and Love whispered 
to her until she was overwrought with a vague feeling she did not 
comprehend. She arose, and with eyes and hands eagerly uplifted 
to heaven, prayed that whatever blessing the loving-kindness of God 
might have in store for her, it might descend upon her child. But 
the prayer was not put into words: it was uttered in an instant. It 
rose from her soul like an overpowering ecstacy; and after it came 
peace. 


Out in the village they were saying: ‘“She’s a real lady,” 
and some envied her. 


t 


To be continued. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ABERRATIONS.* 


No. 1.—THE EDISON BUILDING. 


ANGER lurks in the 
superlative degree. Of 
each of how’ many 


things is one tempted 
to say that it is the 
best or the worst of 
its kind, when he 
meets another thing of the kind that 
makes him congratulate himself that 
he did not yield to the temptation or 
repent that he did. Bearing this in 
mind, we shall not say that the Edison 
building in Broad street is the worst 
building in New York, or the worst 
commercial building in New York, or 
even the worst of recent commercial 
buildings in New York. We will con- 
tent ourselves with saying what can be 
established beyond dispute and what 
“jumps to the eyes” in the contempla- 
tion of it, and that is, that it is of a 
very eminent badness. 

In the first place it has no compo- 
sition. There are six stories and they 
are set one upon the other, but they 
have no architectural relation one to 
another. The second, for example, is 
much solider than the first, and the 
fifth is the plainest of all. There is a 
basement, and it is a basement of two 
stories. ‘This is proved by the fact 


that it is built of a different material 
than the other stories, for these two 
stories are of a bluish-gray limestone, 
or marble, while the stories above are 
of brown brick, with “trimmings” (the 
milliner’s term is quite applicable here) 
of cream-colored terra cotta. But, 
then, these two stories do not consti- 
tute a basement in an architectural 
sense. If they did they would be 
united in treatment and divided from 
the superstructure. As a matter of 
fact, the first is divided from the second 
much more emphatically than the 
second is divided from what is above. 
The first consists of three columns, 
loosely Roman Doric, banded and set 
against square piers, while the lateral 
piers are left unadorned, making the 
feature “tristyle in antis.” The 
detail is well enough, being such as 
any draughtsman knows where to 
get and how to copy. So far so good. 
But in the intercolumniation there is 
sprung from pier to pier a flat arch of 
which the voussoirs are treated with 
a ferocious vigor, as if they were 
meant to carry a great wall. In fact 
they carry nothing at all but them- 
selves, for the columns sustain a 
heavy entablature, and this truculent 
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arrangement of flat arches is nothing 
but the top of the sash frame. 
The entablature shows a_heavily- 
moulded cornice of considerable pro- 
jection which separates this story from 
that above. This second story is not 
bad in itself, though not particularly 
good either, and by its severity is 
much more appropriate as a basement 
than the very much overdone story 
below. But above this is a projecting 
course much narrower, much less heav- 
ily moulded, and of much less pro- 
jection than the cornice below, so that, 
except for the change of material, the 
basement is much less sharply divided 
from the superstructure than one story 
of the basement is divided from the 
other. Moreover, this narrow course 
is the footing, the stylobate, for the 
large order that runs through the next 
two stories, and an absurdlv inadequate 
footing it is, and looks particularly 
absurd when it is compared with the 
heavy entablature of the order, to 
which, in educated classic design, it is 
always proportionate. The cornice of 
this entablature has more projection 
than anything else in the front, and the 
entablature is the most emphatic hori- 
zontal member of the building. There 
are two stories above and three below, 
counting the order as a single story, so 
that the pleasant effect of this feature 
is to cut the building in two in the 
middle. Upon the whole, however, 
the disposition of this order is more 
rational than that below, for the order 
appears as the structure and the wall 
inclosed as a mere screen. The pedi- 
ments of the lower included story do not, 
like the flat arches of the basement, 
pretend to be doing work or to be any- 
thing but window-tops. ‘To be sure, 
the wall would have looked better if 
they had been left off, but one may 
say that of pretty much everything in 
the building. The order would have 
been ,much improved if its shafts 
had been monoliths, for it is simply 
degraded when they are built up in 
rounded bricks, and violence thus done 
to that respectable building material, 
while it is burlesqued by the ridiculous 
quarter columns that peer out from 
behind the piers that form the ante of 
the order. Then comes a plain story 
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of arches turned between pilasters. 
The arches are thin and weak, and the 
pilasters flat and feeble. Comparatively 
plain as this story is, there are too 
many things in it, and all the things 
are bad. The pilasters, for instance, 
might have been omitted with much 
advantage. They are too shallow to 
account even for the little shelf of a 
cornice they carry. This is, in fact, 
the main cornice of the building, and 
it is more important in function and 
less important in treatment than any 
other belting course in the building, 
excepting only the course that divides 
the basement from the superstructure, 
which is the next most important in func- 
tion and the next most unimportant in 


design. So far asany principle of design | 


can be detected in the front, indeed, 
it is to emphasize what is subordinate 
and to slur what is principal. The thin 
shelf which is the crowning member 
of the wall is even more conspicuously 
inadequate as a footing for the range 
of dormers it carries than the shelf at 
the top of the basement as a footing 
for the great order. In these dormers 
the designer lets himself quite loose 
and breaks out in such a riotous orgy of 


“things” as does not disgrace any other > 


recent building we recall. The de- 
tached columns that carry the lintels 
of the dormers and their superincum- 
bent bulls’-eyes have an aspect at once 
of feebleness and swagger that is 
highly exasperating, while the treat- 
ment of the parapet wall between them 
is more exasperating still. Between 
each pair of dormers stands a niche 
covered with an arch, of which the vous- 
soirs are long thin tiles of terra cotta in 
two tints, and in each stands a tear- 
bottle—positively aterra cotta tear- 
bottle six or seven feet high. What all 
this stuff has to do with the Edison build- 
ing is as inconceivable as what it has to 
do with the art of architecture. The 
aspect of the building is calculated to 
make the judicious grieve very deeply 
and possibly weep, but for the lachry- 
mal exigencies of the judicious the 
tear-bottles should be ranged along 
the opposite sidewalk, where their 
shapes would still make them very in- 
convenient to cry into. Above this 
point nature is exhausted, and no won- 
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der. There is another story above the 
bulls’-eyes, lighted by skylights at the 
top of the mansard, of which the archi- 
tect has apparently left the design to 
the glazier. All the same, they per- 
form a function in a straightforward 
way, and it is really a satisfaction to 
look at them after all the pretentious 
nonsense below.’ 


It remains to be added that he who 
sees the Edison building in photography 
instead of in fact sees it to the better 
advantage. The combination of color 
is distressing in itself. It is the more 
distressing because in the superstruc- 
ture the weak color goes with the more 
important structural parts and thus 
assists the negation of design which is 
attained by the forms. The front, as 
we have said, is not an architectural 
composition. Its stories are so many 
shelves loaded with architectural de- 
tails, some of which have been and 
may be again used in architectural 
works, while some are altogether un- 
suitable for such use. The only single 
story which is neither ridiculous nor 
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offensive is the second, while the build- 
ing—as a whole, we were about to say, 
but it is not a whole—as a collection of 
things, is both ridiculous and offensive. 
To look at it one would say with entire 
confidence that the man who did it 
could never do anything good. As a 
matter of fact, he has done something 
good—something which has unity and 
quality and picturesqueness and charm. 
This fact converts the problem pre- 
sented by the Edison building from 
one of architecture to one of psychol- 
ogy. We are inclined to give it up. 
Evidently the designer has failed to 
follow the injunction sometimes given 
by parents to inquisitive children. He 
has neglected to “use his thinker,” and 
has trusted entirely to his ‘“feeler,” 
though how his feeling could have told 
him this was good is another baffling 
problem. Inasmuch as he has done 
something good, however, in consider- 
ing this afflicting performance we 
gladly suppress what Mr. Swinburne 
has somewhere called— 


‘‘Our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name.”’ 
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Ks ODERN civilization 
FI) has very unequall 

y unequally 

affected the fine arts. 
While sculpture in 
its methods and 
principles remains 
essentially the same 
art as in the days of 
Phidias, painting has been revolution- 
ized by the discovery of new media of 
expression and new fields for its exer- 
c.se. Oil- and water-colors, the scientific 
treatment of perspective and of the prin- 
ciple of values, landscape-painting, and, 
to a certain extent, gexre as well, are 
peculiarly modern developments of the 
pictorial art. But it is in architecture 
that the changes have been most radical 
and far-reaching. Standing midway be- 
tween the fine and the useful arts, 
architecture partakes of the nature of 
both; it is the finest of the useful arts 
and the most useful of the fine arts. 
It is, therefore, alike subject to those 
influences which affect the expression 
of sentiment in plastic form, and to 
those which concern the practical life 
and needs of society. In that strongly 
artistic period of Italian art which we 
call the Cinque Cento, we find architect- 
ure chiefly occupied with pure beauty of 
form, increasingly devoted to the pur- 
poses of public and private rather than 
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of religious life. As physical science 
advances and life becomes more com- 
plex on its material side, it is only 
natural that practical and _ utilitarian 
requirements should become more im- 
perative, relegating purely artistic con- 
siderations ever further into the back- 
ground. ‘This is precisely what hap- 
pened in the case of architecture, which 
is to-day a different art, not only from 
that of the antiquity or of the Middle 
Ages, but also and even from that of 
the early Renaissance. It is prosecuted 
under ' different conditions, with dif- 
ferent materials and processes; it is 
controlled by different considerations, 
and is called upon to supply different 
requirements. ‘Those who complain of 
the failure of modern architects to 
profit by those historic examples of 
their art which are the admiration of 
all men, ignore or forget how difficult 
of application are the principles these 
exemplify to the special conditions pre- 
vailing in modern work. Conceived in 
another age, for other uses, and under 
conditions long since vanished, they 
can serve as models for modern prac- 
tice only in the same way in which the 
epics of Homer or of Dante have stood 
as models for the study of writers of 
all subsequent ages. The fundamental 
principles of composition, construction, 
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design, proportion and ornament, these 
triumphs of the builder’s art certainly 
illustrate in consummate fashion, and 
are therefore ever worthy objects of 
study and admiration. But to apply 
the lessons they teach to the wholly 
new conditions created by modern life 
is no easy problem. Conscientious and 
highly-gifted architects have long been 
devoting themselves to this problem 
with varying success. If their failures 
have been many and their triumphs 
few, as some would have us believe, it 
is at least conceivable that the difficul- 
ties of the problem, and not the incom- 
petence of the architects, may be the 
cause; but upon the architects usually 
falls the blame. The responsibility for 
the failure of modern architecture to 
reach the high level of past attainment, 
it is not wholly easy to rightly appor- 
tion. Many of those who have in 
recent times written on this and similar 
topics have shown themselves as in- 
capable of discrimination and judgment 
in estimating what modern architecture 
has done or is doing, as they are 
ignorant or insensible of the actual 
conditions, requirements and _ limita- 
tions which prevail in modern practice. 
For this reason they fail to touch the 
true causes of the shortcomings they 
deplore, and instead of contributing to 
their cure they rouse futile and acrimoni- 
ous discussion, bestow sweeping and un- 
merited blame, and fill the public mind 
with mistaken notions and unfounded 


suspicions. It seems, therefore, high time 
_tocall attention to some of the real 


difficulties of the problem of modern. 
_ architecture. 


Certain preliminary con- 


siderations will first be in order, which 
if trite, are nevertheless fundamental. 


The first of these relates to the two- 


fold nature of the art, to which allu- 


sion has already been made. Archi- 
tecture has its origin in the material 
needs of mankind, and these must 
necessarily control its development. 
It has furthermore to deal with the 
stern laws of gravitation and of the 
strength of materials, to whose behests 
all its manifestations must be subordi- 
nated. In these aspects, then, it is 
purely utilitarian, and if it stops “adi 


is not an art, but a science ora trade; 
is mere building or engineering. 


It 
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rises to the dignity and glory of an art 
only when it consults the demands of 
beauty and grace, seeking to reach the 
emotional side of man as well as to 
minister to his material wants. Mere 
fitness to an end is not artistic beauty, 
nor even an element in it. Convenient 
planning and stable, scientific construc- 
tion may exist in—nay, they frequently 
seem to demand—forms and combina- 
tions wholly unpleasing to the eye. 
The demands of use and beauty not in- 
frequently pull in opposite directions, 
as every architect knows. It is a 
sophism as hollow as it is common, that 
beauty consists mainly in fitness and 
appropriateness. It is time that this 
fallacy,* based as it is on a truth, were 
exploded. ‘Beauty is skin deep” in 
the sense that it relates only to external 
and visible form and color, not to func- 
tion and internal structure. A wholly 
beautiful building or design may prove 
entirely lacking in convenience and 
appropriateness. The two kinds of 
excellence—utilitarian and esthetic— 
are independent of each other. It is, 
however, true that when they coexist in 
one design, so that the perfect structure 
serves at once the ends of use and of 
beauty, each enhances the other; and 
herein we find suggested the true pur- 
pose and function of architecture. It is 
to harmonize in one and the same creation, 
the independent and of t-conflicting claims of 
use and beauty, so that the very forms 
devised to meet practical needs in the 
most perfect manner shall also satisfy 
the human craving for beauty, grace, 
refinement. In the highest types of 
historic architecture the beauty we ad- 
mire is inherent. It is a part of the 
building, an outcome of its whole plan 
and construction, which have been 
made to serve the ends of beauty at 


*The fallacy of this proposition lies in the use of the 
word ‘** beauty’ in two different senses. The proposition 
that ** beauty ’ ”? consists m ainly or largely in “s fitness "’ or 
‘‘ appropriateness to an end”’ is true if by ‘beauty ’’ we 
understand the sum-total of qualities which give pleasure 
to the contemplation of a visible object. But it is not true 
of beauty inthe special and technical sense of grace or 
loveliness of external form and proportion, qualities which, 
as we have said, may exist independently of fitness and 
appropriateness. It is a fallacy which in its essence one 
encounters not infrequently in Ruskin, to apply to this 
second meaning of the word “ beauty,” * the conclusions 
based, correctly enough, on the first. The pleasure we 
experience in things well-designed from the point of view 
of mere utility, is intellectual rather than zsthetic. That 
which arises from loveliness of form is esthetic rather than 
intellectuai. These emotions are different in kind. 
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the same time that they meet the prac- 
tical purposes for which the structure 
was designed. In engineering works, 
fitness, stability, and economy abso- 
lutely control the design, grace and 


beauty being sacrificed-to..these practi-. 


cal considerations; while, on the other 
hand, every design whose beauty is 
merely the adventitious grace of orna- 
ment, or in which beauty is produced 
only at the cost of convenience and 
sound construction, drops at once into 
the category of bad architecture, how- 
ever excellent, viewed merely as a 
decorative composition. 

It is beside our purpose to enter at 
present into the question of the modern 
use of styles, further than to call at- 
tention to the real meaning of the term. 
A ‘style is nothing but the customary 
and characteristic system of. construc- 
tion and ornament prevailing in a 
given time and place... It is the, out- 
come and product of all the social, po- 
litical, economic, intellectual and artis- 
tic conditions that govern the age and 
people that practice it, and can change 
only as those conditions change; that 
is, in the same way with languages and 
literatures. No man, nor any set of men, 
can create a new style, nor has there 
ever been in history any sudden change 
in styles, except as the consequence of 
the overthrow of one civilization by 
another, Even the Renaissance in Italy 
brought no sudden revolution in archi- 
tectural forms. It is surprising to see 
how far back into the Middle Ages the 
beginning of Renaissance architecture 
can be traced. Each so-called new style 
builds on what has gone before, in the 
near or remote past. As time goes on, 
erudition and archeology place at the 
architect’s disposal increasingly rich 
mines of historic form, which it is his 
right and prerogative to draw upon 
freely. But with this greater range of 
choice comes the greater difficulty of 
choosing and combining, while a thou- 
sand influences beyond the architect’s 
control operate to hamper the free ex- 
pression of his own artistic imagination. 
The difficulty of rational and artistic 
design grows with the relaxation of 
established precedent, consequent upon 
this vast widening of the field of selec- 
tion. The confusion of styles, that is, 
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the mixture in one building, or the con- 
temporaneous use in different buildings, 
of forms borrowed or imitated from 
distinct historic styles, thus finds its 
natural explanation in the intellectual 
spirit of the time,which in all branches 
tends to archeology and eclecticism. 
Whether this is or is not to be deplored, 
and what its present tendencies and 
final Outcome may be, are questions by 
no means to be answered off-hand. 
They may be reserved for future con- 
sideration, as their discussion would too 
far transcend the limits of this article. 

In the third place it should be con- 
sidered that whoever would criticise 
modern architecture must carefully 
distinguish between* shortcomings 
rightly chargeable to the architect, 
and those which exist in spite of him 
and constitute the conditions under 
which his work is done. This requires 
a practical acquaintance with the pro- 
fession ‘and its personnel which some 
earnest writers seem to lack. The 
critic must know what are and what 
are not representative modern works. 
He must separate tendencies that 
have “run out,” and shortcomings 
that are fast disappearing, from those 
which are on the increase. He must 
distinguish between the creations of 
acknowledged leaders in the profession 
and the mass of commonplace work 


emanating from the nobodies who 
have neither taste nor training. It is 


of course possible to draw instructive 
lessons even from this lowest stratum 
of the builder’s work, but these lessons 
do not pertain to architecture, and the 
failings they set forth should not be 
imputed to any one but the authors of 
such productions. The critic must 
also understand the relations of archi- 
tect and client, and the: limitations 
imposed by local conditions as _ to 
materials, space, expense, the demands 
of commerce and the degree of public 
education and culture in the com- 
munity. It is the failure to make 
these and similar essential distinc- 
tions and to institute just compari- 
sons that vitiates some of the most 
recent writing on modern architect- 
ure.* 


* See the ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly’’ for June and 
December, 1890, also the ‘‘ New Englander ’’ for May, 1891. 
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Keeping in mind these considera- 
tions, let us see how they bear on the 
main question before us. 

It becomes evident, in the first place, 
that just in proportion as material and 
utilitarian requirements become exact- 
ing will the architect find himself ham- 
pered in the artistic expression of his 
conceptions. ‘The problem of harmon- 
izing the demands of utility and taste 
must grow more and more difficult as 
the claims of material comfort and 
scientific construction become more 
numerous, complicated and unbending. 
But this is precisely the case with mod- 
ern work, which must first of all meet the 
practical requirements of a life infinitely 
more complex than that of any preced- 
ing age. Science has created .innum- 
erable wants which the architect must 
satisfy, whatever else he may omit to 
do. Sanitary engineering demands a 
complicated and elaborate system of 
contrivances for the proper heating, 
ventilation and drainage of even the 
commonest private dwelling. Steam, 
gas and electricity must enter the ser- 
vice of the householder, traveling 
through countless pipes and insulated 
wires to furnish heat, light and power, 
to actuate bells and burglar-alarms, or 
to communicate thought. Gas engines 
and steam engines, pumps and eleva- 
tors, ventilating fans and dumb-waiters, 
coal vaults and ice chests must be hid- 
den away in the recesses of the con- 
struction, and yet be within the easiest 
access. Our modern social life requires 
its special arrangements of draw- 
ing, and reception, and dining, and 
music rooms; the private life of the 
family must be accommodated with its 
bedrooms and dressing-rooms, studies, 
libraries and sitting-rooms, its closets 
and bath-rooms, all arranged for the 
greatest comfort and convenience of 
the inmates as to access, retirement 
and intercommunication, Add to these 
elaborate requirements the stern limita- 
tions of the building laws and the re- 
strictions imposed by the size and shape 
of building-lots in the larger cities of 
the modern world, and we find ourselves, 
even in the planning of a dwelling 
house, face to face with an exceedingly 
complex and dificult problem. For 
within these compact limits of size and 
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shape the architect must meet every one 
of the multifarious conditions enumera- 
ted aboveand many others before he can 
even begin to think of artistic propor- 
tions and a lovely exterior. The client 
is inexorable in resisting any sacrifice 
of convenience or comfort to mere 
beauty, and he is quite right. Archi- 
tecture is his servant, not his master, 
and it is the architect’s duty to work 
beauty into the forms born of these 
hard conditions, not to attain it by dis- 
regarding the conditions. Undoubt- 
edly the task is difficult. Let those 
who bewail the inferiority of mod- 


ern to medizval art consult the 
article “Maison” in Viollet-le-Duc’s 
“Dictionnaire Raisonné,’ and _ they 


will realize the difference between 
the poor, comfortless medizval house 
of two or three rooms within damp 
stone walls, with its narrow passages, 
tortuous stairs, and unsanitary arrange- 
ments, to which not even the French 
author’s eloquence can make us blind— 
and the elaborate combination of rooms, 
halls, stairs, sliding-doors, baths, closets, 
kitchens. and scientific contrivances 
which constitute the house of the aver- 
age dweller in a modern city. He will 
perceive what few seem to realize—the 
immense difficulty of the modern prob- 
lem of house-designing as compared 
with that of the period he so admires. 
Moreover the conditions change now- 
adays more in ten years than in a cen- 
tury of the Middle Ages, so that past 
experience is soon out of date and use- 
less, whereas in olden times the slightest 
modifications sufficed to adapt the 
solutions of one decade to the problems 
of the next. What modern architects 


have accomplished within these un- 
toward limitations offers at least as 
much to admire as to deplore.  Es- 


pecially in modern American country 
houses of not excessive cost is there to 
be found a remarkable combination of 
careful, logical and artistic planning, in 
which comfort, health and convenience 
are admirably provided for, with charm- 
ing and picturesque exteriors,* inviting 


*Readers of the ‘‘ Semaine des Constructeurs’’ and of 
the ‘‘Révue Générale de |’ Architecture’? must have noticed 
the interest and admiration which this phase of American 
architecture has excited among French designers and 
critics. While duly alive to the defects of much of our 
domestic architecture, especially its proclivity to eccen- 
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WAREHOUSE, 
Corner Great Jones street and Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 


and full of character. In these houses 
there is doubtless much to criticise; 
but the faults are those of a nascent 
and virile art, still in process of de- 
velopment. If Pliny’s delightful Laur- 
entine villa was planned with reference 
solely to the varied exposures of the dif- 
ferent wings and chambers to the sun, the 
shade, the sea, and the various prevail- 
ing breezes, the architect certainly de- 


tricity or mere picturesqueness, they bestow upon its 
qualities of sincerity, common sense and comfortableness, 
regard for outlook and vista, originality and appropriate- 
ness to site and surroundings, the heartiest praise. Several 
collections of American house designs have been pub- 
lished by important houses like that of Daly, while the 
French architectural journals are increasingly attentive to 
he progress and performances of American architects, 
’ 


H. Hardenburgh, Arehitect. 


serves the credit of his success in meet- 
ing those requirements. But it is 
probabletthat any modern architect of 
reputation under the same social and 
economic conditions would have solved 
the problem at least as well, perhaps 
better. For the fact that modern 
clients, with modern habits of life, re- 
fuse to live in endless one-story build-, 
ings attended by a vast retinue of 
slaves, and prefer, even in country 
estates, houses of two or three stories, 
with hot and cold water, gas, furnaces 
or steam heat, double walls, glass 
windows and verandas; in which 
they can be served by two or three 
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servants instead of a few hundred, 
society, not the architects, should be 
held responsible.* 

But if the modern house is an intricate 
structure compared with that of the 
Middle Ages, and, indeed, of any by- 
gone age, the developments of modern 
business in large cities have given rise 
to a class of structures presenting 
vastly greater difficulties of design and 
construction. The problem they pre- 
sent to the architect is one of the most 
knotty and perplexing that can be con- 
ceived, and the practical requirements 
are more unyielding and more varied 
than inany otherclassof designs he has 
to prepare. Upona plot of ground usually 
narrow and irregular in shape, hemmed 
in by lofty buildings, he must erect an 
edifice many stories high, and divide it 
into the greatest possible number of 
offices, so arranged as to bring in the 
largest possible revenue. He is usually 
enjoined against “wasting” in courts 
and areas a foot of space not ‘‘abso- 
lutely necessary ’”—the proprietor usu- 
ally constituting himself the judge of 
the amount required; while at the same 
time he is expected to provide all the 
offices with sufficient daylight. Every- 
thing being determined upon a basis of 
possible revenue, stairs and halls must 
be reduced as much, and partitions 
made as thin, as safety or the building 
laws will allow. The structure thus 
planned must be threaded and honey- 
combed with pipes and shafts, flues and 
chimneys; innumerable wires must be 
concealed in its walls and ceilings; and 
its basement be filled with machinery 
of various sorts. Every one of these 
things the architect must himself think 
out, provide for and specify in detail, 
whether or not he bestows attention 
upon the artistic possibilities of the 
building. He is likely to be far more 
severely blamed for a misplaced _ bell- 
button, or an inconvenient elevator, or 
for dark offices which the restrictions 


*See in ‘* Discourses on Architecture,’’ by Viollet-le-Duc, 
Vol. I, the ‘* Discourse on the Architecture of the Romans,”’ 
for comments on Pliny’s Villa; also in ‘‘Popular Science 
Monthly ”’ for December, 1890, article by Mr. Barr Ferree 
on ** Architecture and the Environment.’‘ Mr.. Ferree 
hardly appreciates as they deserve the attention and pains 
bestowed by most reputable American architects upon the 
very points he commends to their study in Pliny’s Villa 
—salubrity, exposure to sun and shade, situation, prospect, 
convenience of arrangement and rational combination of 
parts. 
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imposed by the proprietor alone 
have made inevitable, than for ill- 
studied and inartistic treatment of the 
architectural forms. In other words, 
material and practical requirements are 
by the conditions of the times made to 
wholly overshadow esthetic considera- 
tions. 

Modern processes of building, more- 
over, as exemplified in these monstrous 
many-windowed stacks of offices, still 
further hamper the free expression of 
artistic ideas. Iron and steel now 
form a large part of the framework of 
every important building, and the de- 
velopment of constructive forms in 
metal has naturally proceeded along 
the lines of engineering rather than of 
high art. Inthe Middle Ages engineer- 
ing and architecture, ,were practically 
one, both alike receiving their highest 
development in religious architecture, 
whereas. modern engineering has busied 
itself mostly with railroads, bridges 
and factories, and similar utilitarian 
problems, to the suppression of any 
artistic development. Metal construc- 
tion has followed in its lead, and the 
architect has to deal with the forms 
and processes which the market offers 
alike to the engineer and to him. It 
is only in rare instances that he is per- . 
mitted to use these materials in the 
special shape and manner which his 
artistic taste would lead him to devise. 
Furthermore, new materials, building 
methods and appliances are constantly 
being invented, all of which the archi- 
tect must appropriate and use to the 
best advantage if he would keep up 
with the times. The building thus 
becomes a truly mighty problem in 
construction, requiring an immense 
amount of scientific and _ practical 
knowledge of the most varied kind, 
and the constant application of elabo- 
rate mathematical calculations and 
It is safe to say 
that the designing of a great building 
like the Auditorium at Chicago in- 
volves problems of construction fully 
as serious and difficult as were ever 
encountered in the most stupendous of 
medizval cathedrals. And in judging 
of the results twd facts must be re- 
membered which reflect the highest 
credit upon the talent of modern 
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designers. The first is that while the 
erection of a cathedral occupied usu- 
ally from fifty years to three centuries, 
during all of which time the construc- 
tive problems it involved were being 
studied in the light of the experience 
acquired in other and similar buildings, 
it is not infrequently the case that a 
building like the Auditorium in Chica- 
go, or the World office in New York, 
is completed and occupied within 
eighteen months or two years from the 
first inception of the plans. The 
second fact is still more significant, 
but rarely taken into consideration by 
the critics. During nearly the whole 
of the period from 1060 to (say) 1450— 
nearly four hundred years—architect- 
ure in all northwestern Europe was 
predominantly occupied with a single 
problem—that of cathedral design. 
In England, France, Germany, Spain 
and the Low Countries, and to a cer- 
tain extent in Italy, the requirements 
of the cathedral or abbey church as to 
plan, arrangement and general con- 
struction were practically the same. 
In all these countries the one great 
preoccupation was to vault the nave and 
side aisles of the type-plan bequeathed 
by the early Christian basilica, and to 
execute these vaults in stone and in such 
a way as to provide a lofty clerestory 
and immense windows, with the min- 
imum obstruction of the floor space 
by piers and columns. Gothic archi- 
tecture received its whole character 
from this problem, and it required 
three hundred years at least of 
the combined efforts of ecclesiastic 
and monastic architects, assisted by 
the skill of the powerful bands of “lay 
builders” to reach such a consummate 
result as we admire in Amiens, Stras- 
burg, York, Burgos or Antwerp. In 
our times no two successive problems 
present conditions or requirements as 
similar as are almost any two medieval 
cathedrals of the same period; the ex- 
perience of a quarter of a century ago 
is useless in dealing with the design of 
to-day ; and the modern architect, in- 
stead of being able to devote a life- 
time to one or two buildings as his 
contribution to the solution of a prob- 
lem on which the whole confraternity 
of architects have been unitedly labor- 
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ing for a couple of centuries, must in 
the course of a year or two solve 
twenty wholly diverse problems, not 
consecutively, but a large number at 
once, among which may be one or two 
quite as complicated as the designing 
of a medieval abbey church. 

The commercialism of modern life, 
which hedges in the architect with its 
inexorable demands, and measures his 
work not by its intrinsic merit 
but by its income-producing value, 
is furthermore curiously allied with 
a love of splendor and luxury which 
disregards expense. This usually 
takes the direction of personal com- 
fort or of excessive display, seldom 
consistent with the most refined taste, 
but demanding what is showy and 
costly rather than what is really beau- 
tiful. This love of splendor the archi- 
tect has to count with and minister to; 
he is thus compelled to prosecute his 
work under conditions adverse to any 
free expansion of his artistic nature. 
He is expected to master branches of 
knowledge the most diverse; he is com- 
pelled to consider requirements innu- 
merable and harassing; he is constantly 
confronted with sordid considerations 
of cost and interest; he is held respon- 
sible for the proper expenditure of 
millions of money, and for the correct 
execution of the minutest details of the 
most extensive and complex structures. 
Dealings with contractors and sub-con- 
tractors by the score; the selection of 
plumbing appliances and gas fixtures; 
pesterings of stupid, self-conceited and 
unreasoning clients, who set up their 
own crude conceptions and vulgar taste 
against the cultivated taste of the 
architect; the adjudication of disputes 
between clients and builders, calcula- 
tions of girders and trusses, thrusts and 
weights—these are cares and duties 
which try the capacity and patience of 
the modern architect wholly outside of 
the main task of designing the building 
and preparing the drawings for its 
erection. Amid such an untoward en- 
vironment, and occupied with such per- 
plexing cases, he is asked to solve 
problems of whose difficulty what has 
been already said can give no adequate 
conception. What wonder if the artis- 
tic faculties are warped and stifled; if 
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considerations of the good and the 
beautiful seem less and less imperative; 
if his failures are many and his suc- 
cesses few inthe task of reconciling 
his artistic inspirations with the hetero- 
geneous and iron-clad demands of 
modern life and business, and the un- 
formed taste, or bad taste, of a philis- 
tine clientile 2? To reach the ideal solu- 
tion of the problem, to extract from 
these hampering conditions results in- 
herently beautiful, demands true genius, 
and the world has never been prolific 
of geniuses. ) 

When one considers the results 
achieved in the domain of modern do- 
mestic architecture, to which brief al- 
lusion has already been made, one must 
recognize the existence of a vast 
amount of highly meritorious work, in 
which artistic beauty is admirably 
blended with practical excellence and 
scientific construction. In the architect- 
ure of modern commercial buildings, 
the failures are certainly more obvious, 
but the triumphs are numerous and 
praiseworthy. When we consider the 
immense difficulties of this, branch of 
architecture, we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the talent and skill often 
brought to bear upon the problem. 
Even when the artistic aspect of these 
buildings is unsatisfactory—let us cite 
as an example the New York World 
building—one is compelled to admire 
the sound and often ingenious construc- 
tion, the masterly dealing with extra- 
ordinary difficulties of planning and 
arrangement, and the taste shown in 
the details, while many of the most 
obvious defects prove on investigation 
to be due to the interference of a client 
in matters of taste, or the force of cir- 
cumstances which the architect could 
not possibly control. 

In the domain of public architecture, 
including theatres and halls of assem- 
bly and governmental buildings, the 
difficulties are of a different kind, and 
the opportunities for artistic expression 
greater than in commercial structures. 
The defects in such buildings are, how- 
ever, greatest on the artistic side, in 
our own country at least, and for this 
our architects are certainly in a meas- 
ure to blame. But here again we are 
met by the presence of the adverse en- 
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vironment amid which modern archi- 
The uni- 
versal commercialism, the constant 
pressure of utilitarian considerations, 
the lack of sympathy or apprecia- 
tion on the part of clients and 
corporations . for what is truly 
noble and ‘tdévely in art, the con- 
stant dinning of the question of cost, 
economy demanded precisely where 
liberal expenditure should be applied, 
and display called for where a sober 
economy were far better—all these 


influences tend to stifle the artistic 


spirit, and to reduce architecture 
as nearly as possible to the con- 
dition of a branch of engineering. In 
this department, moreover, as well as 
in religious architecture, the constant 
change in the requirements of build- 
ings of the same class operates precise- 
ly as in domestic and commercial archi- 
tecture to prevent any such continuous 
approach to a final and perfect solution 
as we find in earlier ages—in the Doric 
temples of Greece, for example; or in 
the Therme of Imperial Rome, or the 
churches of Medizeval Europe. 

If these observations have assisted 
any reader to an appreciation, however 
imperfect, of the great difficulties which 
beset the development of modern ar- 
chitecture, he will perhaps view its 
shortcomings with greater lenience and 
its achievements with greater respect. 
An intimate acquaintance with the 
great body of its practitioners, not 
metely with the conspicuous leaders, 
but with many also of humbler reputa- 
tion who pursue their labors modestly 
and faithfully in obscure places, would 
certainly lead to a high estimate of the 
general earnestness, conscientiousness 
and intelligence with which they en- 
deavor to meet and solve the problems 
and overcome the obstacles they en- 
counter. The proportion of highly- 
educated and thoroughly-trained men 
among them is increasing ; architectur- 
al schools are multiplying, and amid all 
the confusion of styles which arouses 
the ire of the critics there is manifesta 
growing dignity and refinement in com- 
position and detail. The future cannot 
be predicted, but it certainly is not 
without signs of promise. We are now 
in a period of transition, and suffer 
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from all the difficulties inherent in such 
a period. Neither indiscriminate praise 
nor sweeping condemnation on the part 
of the public will help the cause of 
noble art at such a critical point in its 
development. It is to be hoped that 
the public, to whom the architect looks 
for his employment and his reward, may 
come intime to such an acquaintance 
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with the nature of his work and with 
his own disposition and aims that the 
praise of the whole community shall be 
unstintingly awarded to every sincere 
and intelligent effort of his towards a 
pure and noble result, and its condem- 
nation visit with merited severity all 
that is base and unworthy in this great- 
est of the arts. 


"A. D. F. Hamlin. 
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E have considered 
the Romanesque 
revival first in 
New 2 York, al- 
though New York 
was neither its 
Starting point nor 
perhaps contains 
its most note- 

worthy examples. But there is so 

much more and so much costlier 
building in the biggest and_ busiest 
town of a country than in any other 
that any architectural movement that 
is general and national is pretty sure 
to be there most fully reflected and 
illustrated. We are apt to deplore 
the conditions of our life as un- 


favorable to art, and so doubtless 


in many ways they are; but it is not be- 
cause we are living in a commercial re- 
public, for it is out of the conditions of 
republican and commercial cities, from 
Athens down to Venice, that some of 
the most energetic and spreading art- 
istic movements have come that the 
world has ever seen, while it is directly 
-O the commercial and political rivalry 
of towns that we owe the development 
of ecclesiastical architecture in France 
n the thirteenth century, of civil archi- 
ecture in the Netherlands and of the 
nedizval architecture as well as of the 
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Renaissance architecture of Italy. The 
palaces of Venice and Florence and 
Genoa tell us plainly enough that their 
merchants were princes and their traf- 
fickers the honorable of the earth—as 
plainly as that story is told by Fifth 
avenue and Commonwealth avenue and 
Michigan avenue and_ Rittenhouse 
square. If the monuments of these 
latter thoroughfares are upon the whole 
less admirable than those of the older 
and transatlantic towns, the cause of 
the difference must be sought else- 
where thanina difference of the pur- 
suits of those for whom they were built. 

While New York, then, may not be 
the American town in which interest in 
architecture, or in any art, is either 
most general or most intelligent, it is 
by dint of mere size and activity that 
from which most examples can be 
culled of any architectural movement, 
whether it be a serious attempt to de- 
velop a rational mode of building, like 
the Gothic revival of twenty years ago 
or the Romanesque revival of to-day, 
or the adoption of a frivolous and 
fruitless fashion like Queen Anne. 
The former generation in which Boston 
boasted itself to be the Athens of 
America has passed away, and in most 
respects the boast may now be idle, 
but Boston is the source of the Roman- 
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TRINITY PARSONAGE, 


Boston, Mass. 


esque revival which has spread itself 
over the country, as our illustrations 
attest, to and beyond the Mississippi. 
Mr. Richardson himself was a practi- 
tioner in New York when he designed 
Trinity in Boston, and it was undoubt- 
edly the success of that church which 
began the revival. It was very possi- 
bly this success that determined the 
removal of its author to Boston, where 
from that time until his death, for the 
decade that remained to him and that 
really comprised his artistic career, he 
devoted himself to showing the applic- 
ability of the style in which he wrought 
to all the problems that came to him 
for solution. The attempt would have 


H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


been worth making even if its success 
had been more questionable, for a com- 
mon style, an understood way of work- 
ing, founded upon “a consistent system 
of construction and decoration,” is a 
chief need, not merely of American 
architecture but of all. modern archi- 
tecture. In France, and among the 


Latin nations in general, there is an- 
The 


understood way of working. 


trouble with it is that it is not founded 


upon “a consistent system of construc 
tion and decoration”’ for its decoration, 


its architecture, is inconsistent with its— 


construction or irrelevant to its con 
struction, and so the style lacks lif 
and in lacking life lacks the possibilit 
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of progress. It seems strange that a 
style so obviously devoid of logic 
should have been matured and_propa- 
gated by a nation that above all things 
prides itself upon being logical. It has 
been attacked upon this ground by 
many Frenchmen, most conspicuously 
by Viollet-le-Duc, whose literary work 
was a consistent and continuous protest 
against the system and the outcome of 
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who remember the impression produced 
upon lovers of architecture throughout 
the country by the publication, in the 
“New York Sketch Book of Architect- 
ure’ for 1874, of Mr. Richardson’s per- 
spective sketch of the tower of Trinity, 
remember it as the advent of a new and 
individual talent, an event that does not 
happen often ina lifetime to the lover of 
any art or of all arts. 


SHADYSIDE PRESBYTERIAN CHUSBCEH. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 


the architectural instruction of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. It was for this 
reason that when he came to lecture at 
that institution he was hissed and 
hooted for a blasphemer by its students, 
of whom, for all I know, Mr. Richard- 
son may have been one, the very man 
who was afterwards to show the advan- 
tage that a training in the conventional 
architecture of France gave to the 
career of an architectural revolutionist. 

Trinity was undoubtedly the starting 
point of the revival, and it would be 
rash to say that the revival has pro- 
duced anything better. Those of us 
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‘“ Then felt they like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken,”’ 


Their admiration and their glad sur- 
prise were not at all diminished if they 
happened to remember that the work 
which thus affected them was, in its 
general form and massing, and in some 
of its features, a reminiscence of the 
central tower of Salamanca; for the 
tower of Trinity is not merely the 
tower of Salamanca restudied and en- 
riched and improved, but the design of 
it throughout attests the presence of a 
more original power than that of the 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO COURT HOUSE. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. H. H. Richardson, Architect. 
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designer of what we must still call the 
original. ‘This tower is the church, and 
after fifteen years it remains perhaps 
the noblest work that American archi- 
tecture has to show, and certainly the 
finest and most typical, as it is the first 
monument of the Romanesque revival. 
The church has its faults, as its archi- 
tect well saw, and he endeavored during 


ay 


the first half of the thirteenth, and that 
nothing is likely to be done except 
under a sense of responsibility which 
it is almost unexampled to see exhibited 
with respect to a contemporary monu- 
ment. 

In church building itself the success 
of Trinity has not been so fruitful as 
in some other departments. Mr. Pot- 
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Pittsburgh, Pa, 


his lifetime to amend them. Perhaps 
these may be summed up in one fault, 
that the work as exetuted does not suffi- 
ciently and at ali points subordinate 
itself to this central and dominant feat- 
ure, and conduce to its predominance, 
But it is a fact not less creditable to the 
esthetic sensibility of Boston than to 
the beauty of the work itself, that in 
the various projects for the improve- 
ment and completion of the church 
there is evident as great a reverence for 
a product of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century as if it were a relic of 
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ter’s work in New York, which we 
have already considered, is nearly all 
the ecclesiastical architecture in that 
city which has been directly inspired 
by Mr. Richardson’s example. About 
the most important church erected 
since Trinity is the Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral at Albany, by Mr. R. W. 
Gibson, a design in a free and some- 
what Hispanized English Gothic, which 
in much of the detail, however, shows 
a reversion to Romanesque. Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s unsuccessful design for the 
same building gives promise of a build- 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ing perhaps upon the whole more suc- 
cessful even than Trinity, and the in- 
fluence of this design, even more than 
of his executed work, was visible in 
many of the designs for the Cathedral 
of New York. A Presbyterian church 
at Pittsburg by Mr. Richardson’s suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Shepley, Rutan and 
Coolidge, is an unmistakable and a 
very successful piece of Richardsonian 
Romanesque, which owes much of its 
success to the skill with which the cen- 
tral tower, a lower and much simpler 
crowning feature than that of Boston, 


H. H. Richardson, and Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects. 


is developed into the church to which 
the other features of a short nave and 
shallow transepts are brought into har- 
monious subordination. A church at 
Andover, Massachusetts, by Messrs. 
Hartwell and Richardson, comes much 
nearer in its general form and disposi- 
tion to the accepted type of an Ameri- 
can country church, a nave without 
transepts or clerestory and a corner 
tower. In the combination of material 
and in the treatment of the detail it is 
evidently enough Richardsonian, with- 
out excluding individual thought on 
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the part of its designer. The quoining 
of the angles of the square and massive 
tower in the darker of the stones em- 
ployed is an effective device, and so is 
the framing of the belfry lights in an 
ample border of wail. 

Nevertheless it is in civic work much 
more than in ecclesiastical that the in- 
fluence of Richardson is manifested, 
and that the Romanesque revival most 
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prevails. Clergymen and laymen who 
serve upon building committees are 
still commonly of the opinion that 
pointed Gothic is more “churchly” than 
Romanesque, and architects continue 
to consult their preferences. It is per- 
haps fortunate that Trinity church in 
Boston is very much too large and 
elaborate and costly to be very often 
repeated on the same scale, while it is 
quite impracticable to reduce its scale 
so as to make it available for a smaller 
and cheaper church. Otherwise we 
might see reproductions of it in 
Miniature springing up all over the 
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country, and this would be a result 
very much to be deplored. Perhaps it 
is unfortunate that some of its author’s 
civic structures are more easily imitable 
and adaptable. With intelligent and 
artistic adaptation there is of course no 
fault to be found. Have we not just 
seen how in starting from the lantern 
of Salamanca, Mr. Richardson himself 
not only made an advance upon his 
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prototype, but evolved a_ beautiful 
tower which is to all intents and pur- 
poses a creation? If any architect can 
do this with the work of any other 
architect, we shall never say him nay. 
The success of Mr. Richardson’s county 
buildings at Pittsburg has stimulated 
countless imitations, of which, for- 
tunately, most remain on paper, but 
one is in course of execution in the 
Court House of Minneapolis. It would 
not be fair to call this a mere imitation, 
nor is its execution to be deplored. 
But its designer would not be apt to 
deny that the general massing of his 
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building is derived from Mr. Richard- 
son’s work, to which some of his com- 
petitors adhered even more closely. 
The Pittsburg buildings derive their 
individuality in great part from the 
conditions of the problem, a pile in 
intractable granite built in a smoky 
town in which the deposits of soot 
threaten to nullify all delicacy of de- 
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COURT HOUSE, 
H. H. Richardson, Architect. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tail and to encumber all 
members., It would be highly un- 
reasonable to reproduce, in a more 
facile material and ina clearer air, the 
treatment imposed by these conditions. 
All that can properly be conveyed 
from the building and made available 
elsewhere is precisely the general com- 
position, and this the designer of the 
Minneapolis Court House has conveyed. 


projecting 
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One of the latest civic works of Mr. 
Richardson, and one of the most success- 
ful, is the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. It is so late indeed that the 
design was left to be completed by 
his successors. His peculiar power of 
simplifying a complicated scheme by 
seizing upon what is really the most 
important of its requirements, detaching 
and emphasizing these, and converting 
the rest into accessories, has never been 
more signally illustrated than in this 
work. The main hall unmistakably 
asserts itself on the building, in spite 
of the four stories above it. Odious as 
comparisons are, it is worth while to 
compare the effect of this treatment 
with that of the New York Produce 
Exchange, where the requirements are 
very similar. The arcades of the hall 
are in themselves very powerful and 
impressive, and they gain very greatly 
in power from the solid bounding towers 
that give a greater assurance of secure 
abutment than could be given by an 
equal space of flanking wall, while these 
towers are produced above the eaves 
so as to relieve at once and to accentu- 
ate the great pyramidal roof, as pinna- 
cles group themselves about a spire. 
The skyline is further animated and 
the monotony of the roof relieved by 
the tall and picturesque dormers that 
in their form and arrangement recall 
those designed by their authors for the 
Capitol at Albany, but are distinctly 
more successful. The material of the 
Cincinnati building, the pink Milford 
granite, compels a great severity of 
treatment. Of ornament, strictly so 
called, there is scarcely any, while the 
mouldings are such only as are needed 
to mark the main divisions of the build- 
ing and to express its construction. 
Severe as is the treatment of detail 
throughout, that of the substructure is 
so much more uncompromising in its 
severity than that of the superstructure, 
and this character is so much promoted 
by the batter of the basement, as to give 
the superstructure an air of richness and 
almost of elaboration in comparison. 
Another building of similar purpose 1s 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, now 
in course of erection. It is of the same 
material, and it is equally Romanesque 
in character, albeit the gabled dormers 
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of what may be called the tower give 
ita somewhat Gothic air. The separate 
roofing into a tower of an end of the 
building is explained and justified by 
the triangular site, and the resulting 
mass with its conical roof recalls the 
New York Cotton Exchange, although 
the treatment of masses as well as of de- 
tailis so widely different as to have only 
this point of resemblance. In this case 
the windows that indicate the great 
hall are raised upon a two-story base- 
ment and crowned by an attic of a 
single story, an arrangement that 
emphasizes the importance of the prin- 
cipal division, and that is pretty clearly 
more eligible in this place than would 
be the reversal of the disposition by 
giving a single story to the basement and 
two to the attic. Here again the prin- 
cipal requirement of the structure be- 
comes the principal feature of the design, 
and this is in itself an achievement, 
considering the difficulty to which the 
elevator has given rise of uniting in 
the same building a place of public 
assemblage and several stories of rooms 
constructed to be rented at a profit, a 
difficulty which so many designers find 
insuperable. 

After churches, perhaps even without 
this exception, the most attractive and 
tempting of problems to a modern 
architect are the institutions for the 
promotion of humane culture, the num- 
ber and importance of which, in our 
country, attest not merely its wealth 
but its public spirit and its progress in 
civilization. In museums and libraries 
and the like the requirements of the 
problem, however intractable they may 
at first appear, will, upon sufficient 
study, yield to the designer who follows 
them faithfully, the basis for striking 
and individual architectural expression. 
That is to say, they are for the most 
part really architectural requirements. 
The most characteristic of our current 
work is in commercial architecture, of 
which this cannot be said. In an ele- 
vator building, for example, the need 
for light, especially urgent in the lower 
stories, makes very difficult the task of 
giving a lofty building a sufficient as- 
pect of massiveness to secure apparent 
strength and stability, and the designer 
is tempted to contradict the purpose 
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and character of his building in order 
to secure this aspect. That a building 
should be solidest at the bottom and 
lightest at the top is one of the most 
elementary of architectural require- 
ments. That it should be lightest at 
the bottom, that is to say, that its ulti- 
mate supports should be attenuated to 
a minimum, is, in the minds of many 
Owners, an elementary requirement of 
commercial architecture, and it is this 
which designers find most embarrassing. 
The highest successes of our commet- 
cial architecture have nevertheless been 
won by those architects who have not 
evaded this problem but have attacked 
it directly, but of course they must wish 
for a less exacting donnée, since even 
with the best of their works it is neces- 
sary to make allowances. It is other- 
wise with the institutions of which we 
are speaking. There is, for the most 
part, no such contradiction involved in 
them between use and beauty, but the 
facts of the structure need only to be 
expressed straightforwardly to tell an 
interesting story, of which the interest 
may be enhanced according to the 
ability of the story-teller. The first of 
Mr. Richardson’s secular works to ar- 
rest the attention and to secure the ad- 
miration of his profession was the 
Woburn Town Library, of which the 
design was published in 1877, just 
after the completion of Trinity. It was 
well worthy of the admiration it excited, 
though it was improved upon ina series 
of charming works for the same pur- 
pose and of the same character at North 
Easton, Quincy and Malden. Perhaps 
the Crane Memorial Library at Quincy 
is the most successful and exquisite of 
these, and certainly it ranks very high 
among its author’s successes. In an- 
other place I have expressed what 
seems to me the essence of Richardson’s 
power of design as the power of simpli- 
fication, and these buildings seem to 
illustrate this. Assuredly the series 
shows a progressive simplification which 
has its climax in the building at Quincy, 
where the simplicity would be baldness 
but for the great art of the adjustment 
of the three features of the front, the 
reading-room, the book-room and the 
entrance, while the interior shows some 
of the most exquisite of his detail. The 
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series has been admirably suppiemented 
by Mr. Richardson’s successors in the 
truly Richardsonian Public Library at 
New London, where the two features 
of the front, the arcade of the entrance 
and the large lintelled openings of the 
reading-room are cleverly harmonized 
by the introduction between them of a 
third feature in the polygonal turret, 
and where the chief defect of the de- 
sign at Quincy, the leanness of the 
terminal pier of the colonnade, is ob- 
viated by an emphatic flank of wall. 
The success of this beautiful little 
building is another illustration, as in- 
deed the progressive success of Mr. 
Richardson’s own series of libraries is 
an illustration, of the wisdom of em- 
ploying again and refining upon a 
motive already employed, rather than 
of abandoning it because at some points 
it fails to satisfy the designer, in favor of 
a radically different motive to be in 
turn worked out crudely and in turn 
abandoned. 

Another very successful piece of sim- 
plification is the school at Lawrence- 
ville, Massachusetts, designed by 
Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, where the 
principal story is a colonnade divided 
by the porch at the centre, set between 
a basement as nearly unbroken as may 
be and by a roof absolutely unbroken, 
except for the emergence of the plain 
chimneys, while it is framed between 
projecting wings of which the flanks 
are absolutely solid, while the fronts 
are pierced by but a single opening in 
each story at the centre of the face. It 
would be impossible to disturb the re- 
pose of such masses, the massiveness of 
which is accentuated rather than en- 
feebled by the openings, even with bad 
detail. In point of fact the detail here, 
excepting the questionable decoration 
of the lintels of the colonnade, is very 
good indeed, and in spirit is truly Ro- 
manesque, as the treatment of the 
porch bears witness, in which the orna- 
ment again accentuates the massiveness 
of the members to which it is applied. 

Another work by the same architects, 
the American Unitarian Association 
Building in Boston, though designed 
under very different conditions, is 
equally Romanesque in spirit, in spite of 
the arches doubled under relieving arches 
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in the third story, which recall rather 
some examples of Italian Gothic than 
any phase of Romanesque, and it aims 
equally at walliness. Blank wall is in- 
deed one of the most certain, though it 
is also one of the most obvious means 
of gaining architectural effect, and it 
was by his perception of its effective- 
ness, and by his faculty of judiciously 
letting it alone, that Mr. Richardson 
exerted one of his best influences upon 
the architecture of the country. But 
clearly enough it is necessary to the 
effectiveness of blank wall that it should 
be relieved with Openings, and that it 
should be in the right places. In the 
amplitude of its blank wall the building 
now under consideration leaves nothing 
to be desired, and not much in respect of 
its disposition, laterally, with reference 
to the openings. These are grouped at 
the centre with piers dividing the front 
into three bays, but these intermediate 
piers are distinctly subordinated to 
the much wider terminal piers, and 
the effectiveness of this disposi- 
tion is much enhanced by the large 
roll moulding that defines the outer 
angle of the building. Vertically, 
also, the arrangement of the blank 
wall is very effective, and gives the 
front a look of massiveness that is very 
satisfactory until one happens to ask 
himself where the floor lines occur. He 
then perceives that all the storiés are 
lighted from the bottom, while the great 
stratum of wall between the Openings 
of the upper story and the cornice even 
suggests that there may be anadditional 
floor, not expressed at all in the exterior 
and lighted from the roof. At any rate, 
the practical sacrifices to the enlarge- 
ment of the wall spaces seem to be alike 
Serious and superfluous. The arrange- 
ment is questionable also by which a 
basement of cut stone is made to carry 
a rock-faced superstructure. This 
capricious variation from the rule, with 
the greater elaboration and enrichment 
of the first and third stories, gives the 
wall three divisions of which the cen- 
tral is much the rudest. Nevertheless 
the front has undeniably the look of 
massiveness which the designer meant 
to give it, and recalls some of the Flor- 
entine work by which it may have been 
suggested. The detail is of various 
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quality. The sill courses that mark the 
divisions of the stories are very sharply 
and effectively profiled, and the orna- 
ment of the upper is well designed and 
well placed. On the other hand, the 
capitals of the columns at the main en- 
trance are very unfortunate. They are 
not foliated, but merely projected into 
flabby and pendulous lobes, which do 
not in the least convey the notion of 
support that is expressed in every 
well-designed capital, and which are not 
in any respect admirable. — A bare bell 
would be much more expressive and 
much more effective. 

A striking illustration of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s passion for simplification was 
furnished in his design for a public 
building in Buffalo, of which the require- 
ments were that it should contain not 
only a large and growing library anda 
reading-room, but a museum of fine arts 
and an historical collection, The 
enumeration of these requirements does 
net indicate a simple building, much 
less a building of one feature as their 
outcome, and as a matter of fact the 
projectors of the building accompanied 
their invitation to competing archi- 
tects with a sketch plan that was of 
considerable complication, since it had 
not merely to provide for these varied 
requirements, but to be adjusted to a 
site of irregular shape. Nevertheless, 
by disregarding this plan and putting 
his building on the site in his own way, 
Mr. Richardson managed to evolve a 
design of which the principal! front is in 
effect a single feature, a long arcade 
abutted by two round towers and broken 
only by the steep gable of the porch at 
its centre. ‘To this feature a very plain 
basement of lintelled openings below 
and a blank wall surmounted by a sky- 
light above served as foils. It was a 
very interesting design, and the more 
so by reason of the complete subordina- 
tion of the front tq its principal feature. 
The accepted and executed design by 
Mr. C. L. W. Eidlitz worked upon the 
lines of the imposed plan, and the de- 
signer’s effort is evidently enough to 
express in his building the different 
purposes of its parts, while at the same 
time bringing them together and bind- 
ing them into an architectural unity. 
This latter purpose is the main object 
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of the tower which is meant to unite 
and dominate the parts. Any require- 
ment of a building that is in itself legit- 
imate is a potential source of architect- 
ural expression, and may become the 
cause of an architectural effect, and 
this is a truth that is too generally for- 
gotten by architects who, in despair of 
making an effective piece of architect- 
ure out of the requirements they are 
striving to satisfy, mask the work they 
are really doing with a screen of archi- 
tecture derived from some other source 
than a consideration of these require- 
ments. Nobody will dispute that all 
the varied purposes of the building are 
expressed in Mr. Eidlitz’s design, while 
the tendency of an expressive treat- 
ment of such a scheme on such a site 
to “scatter”? and to produce a strag- 
gling building, that is a congeries of 
parts rather than a whole, is effectively 
counteracted by the introduction of the 
tower, at the point where the abrupt 
change of axis of the building presents 
the chief architectural difficulty of the 
problem. The tower does evidently 
bind the buildings together and thus 
serves its purpose, while the detail, 
everywhere a modelling and modifica- 
tion of the masses, is very well adapted 
to further the impression of weight and 
solidity which the disposition of the 
masses gives, as well as the impression 
of picturesqueness which arises from 
the unusual arrangement. ‘“ Pictur- 
esqueness”’ in architecture, by the way, 
so far asit is an admirable quality, 
always gives the impression of being a 
casual and accidental result, and is 
always offensive when it is perceived to 
have been sought and premeditated. 
In this instance the picturesqueness of 
the building so evidently proceeds from 
the conditions of the problem that it is 
attractive by reason of its unsought 
The most con- 
spicuous of the detail of the building is 
in the entrance, of which an illustration 
was given in the first number of this 
magazine. The position of this feature 
helps to dissemble the change of axis, 
and thus to further the purpose for 
which the tower is introduced, while its 
detail is truly and admirably Roman- 
esque both in its massiveness, and in 
the fact, which is everywhere evident, 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 


Baltimore, Md. 


that it is literally a “detailing” of the 
mass, and not the addition of anything 
extraneous. This last, of course, may 
equally be said of Gothic design, and 
indeed, in spite of its massiveness, and 
of the fact that none of its round 
arches are pointed, the general treat- 
ment of. the building is such that its 
expression is as near to that of a sturdy 
Gothic as of an elaborated Roman- 
esque, and that few changes could be 
needed to convert it into an unques- 
tionably Gothic building, although it ts 
quite plain that the architect had no 
intention of preserving academic purity 
or of presenting an example of any his- 
torical style. The Gothic and aspiring 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 


character of the design of the Buffalo 
building is given to it mainly by the 
frequent gables, and it is equally evi- 
dent in another work of the same 
author, a design for a museum at San 
Diego, California, in spite of a detail 
equally Romanesque. ‘This is a build- 
ing onan unrestricted site and presents 
a front generally symmetrical, though 
the symmetry is obtained in the Gothic 
manner by a balance of masses rather 
than in the classic manner of providing 
for every feature on one wing its exact 
counterpart on the other. It is a very 
successful design, although the gabled 
centre of the principal block, in itself a 
very good composition, offers perhaps 
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an incongruity with the treatment of 
the roofs elsewhere, and the treatment 
of the crowning member of the tower 
leaves something to be desired. But 
the device is especially effective by 
which the base of this tower is incor- 
porated with the building, while its 
shaft detaches itself at the cornice line, 
and the arcade of the nearer angle is a 
vigorous and effective piece of design, 
to which the expression of an abutment 
otherwise scarcely adequate is secured 
by the solid corbelled turrets at the 
corners. 

A church in Baltimore, comprising 
also a group of parochial buildings, 
by Messrs. McKim, Mead and White, 
is one of the happiest examples of the 
skill of those designers and almost if 
not quite a unique essay of theirs in Ro- 
manesque, albeit its Romanesqueness 
appears rather in character than in 
detail. It owes its effect, indeed, more 
to the vigor of its massing and to the 
success of the general composition 
than to any felicity of detail. It is to 
pay a high compliment to a modern 
building to say that it is better in mass 
than in detail, and better in perspec- 
tive than in elevation, and this may 
truly be said of the work under con- 
sideration. It isa modern “ auditorium 
church” and the amphitheatrical sweep 
is perfectly expressed. Its expression 
gives rise to difficulties that are two- 
fold, first in allying this central oval 
to the rectangular buildings that sur- 
round it and next in bringing the steep 
and conspicuous roof of the auditorium 
into harmonious subjection to the 
tower, which is a feature yet more im- 
portant. ‘Lhese difficulties have been 
vanquished so completely that the or- 
dinary observer is scarcely led to sus- 
pect that they existed, while the criti- 
cal observer is forced to admire the 
results of what he perceives to have 
been the long and patient study by 
which the various masses are brought 
into a whole that has so much variety 
in its unity, and that is so complete a 
composition both from the point of 
view from which our illustration is 
taken and from the opposite point of 
view. Its success is enhanced by the 
material employed, a very dark stone 
used rough-faced for the walls anda 
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dark glazed tile for the roofs. One 
can indeed wish that a design so suc- 
cessful should have been more care- 
fully wrought out in detail. The masses 
here are so powerful that they would 
have borne a much higher elaboration 
than they have received, and that the 
spectator might have been led to linger 
over the parts with the same admira- 
tion that is extorted by the aspect of 
the whole. Rudeness is the defect of 
the quality of massiveness that so 
eminently belongs to Romanesque, but 
it is not in itself an artistic quality. 
The great solid tower is the most suc- 
cessful as it is the chief feature of the 
design and in the mass it is singularly 
impressive. But its massiveness and 
its solidity need not have been com- 
promised, nay, they might have been 
promoted by a more careful modelling 
of its parts. A shaft of ten stages of 
rock-faced wall, the stages divided by 
unmoulded offsets, at each of which 
the tower is diminished in area, each 
pierced at the centre by one slit or by 
three, and the whole crowned by a 
steep hood is, as we see, a very striking 
object, but with the treatment that it 
receives here it has an effect of rude- 
ness and archaism that seems affected 
and that has a dangerous tendency to 
convert it, in spite of its evidently 
structural character and of its mass, into 
‘““scene painters’ architecture.” It is 
as rude as an Irish round tower of the 
twelfth century, or as one of the ear- 
liest efforts of the Lombard builders in 
Italy. ‘These structures are admirable 
for their waiveté, but an intentional 
naiveté such as the modern architect 
exhibits when he reproduces their rude 
work in spite of the later developments 
of it of which they could not know and 
of which he cannot help knowing, is 
not naiveté at all, but affectation. ‘The 
quality of his work is not simplicity 
but szmplesse, and so far as it appears 
tends to mar an admirable work. 
Surely there would have been no detri- 
ment to the vigor or solidity of this 
tower if its upper stage had been some- 
what opened and somewhat lightened 
so as to become really a belfry stage, 
and if the summit had been so treated 
as to prepare for the hood of the roof. 
As it is, this hood seems to have been 
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casually dropped upon an unfinished 
tower, and this is an effect the designer 
cannot have intended. All the same, 
it would take a much worse fault to 
neutralize the impression of power that 
is given to the pile by the disposition 
of its masses, and the contribution that 
every member of it makes to the total 
elect, 

Baltimore contains another very inter- 
esting specimen of an amphitheatrical 
church, designed by Mr. Cassell, in which 
the amphitheatre is not only completely 
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expressed but constitutes the building, 
the addition of a portico following its 
curve and framed between two apses, 
being simply an extension of it. The 
scheme is effective as well as expressive, 
and the scholarly detail is well calcu- 
lated to carry out the effectiveness of 
the general disposition, which is still 
further enhanced by the combination 
of material employed, a light sand- 
stone for the wrought work and a light 
granite for the wall field, with a roofing 
of glazed and corrugated dark tiles. 
The relation of the roofs and arcades 
of the flanking apses to the taller roof 
and arcade of the auditorium, and of 
the portico with its central pediment to 
all these is as harmonious as it is origi- 
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nal, and the architect is very much to 
be congratulated. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether this disposition would 
not have been even more successful if 
the circular building had been set upon 
a rectangular base, of which the rigid 
angles, if they had been treated as skill- 
fully as the superstructure, would have 
given an assurance of stability which 
can scarcely be attained, or at least 
which has not been attained, in a build- 
ing of which the plan is throughout 
curvilinear. Moreover, such a disposi- 


Chas. E. Cassell, Architect. 


tion would have enabled the architect 
to ally with his church the subordinate 
building which now appears quite ex- 
traneous to it if not incongruous with 
it. In an attempt so new as that here 
made, and upon the whole so success- 
ful, errors or shortcomings of detail 
may be condoned on much easier terms 
than in a case in which the designer is 
working upon the lines of an accepted 
type. ‘The architect is entitled to the 
high praise of following out with fidelity 
the indications of his problem, and of 
having thus produced a successful and 
novel work, of which the novelty is not 
sought but comes of itself. 

A Jewish synagogue, also in Balti- 
more, and built of a combination of 
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materials similar to that of the church 
just described, is a striking work to 
which some of the details give a Ro- 
manesque character, but which in its 
general treatment belongs much more 
to the Eastern or Byzantine than to the 
Western or Romanesque departure 
from Roman architecture. The archi- 
tects of synagogues in our time seem to 
be pretty well agreed that their works 
should have some suggestion of the 
Orient and they look for their prece- 
dents for the most part in the great 
repertory of Saracenic architecture. 
There is assuredly nothing of Sara- 
cenic in the design of the Baltimore 
synagogue, while the impression it 
makes is assuredly Asiatic, or at least 
Slavonic, if not distinctly Semitic. 
This is given to it mainly, if not 
entirely, by the bulbous and lustrous 
domical roofs of the towers and of 
the centre, features that even recall 
the Russo- Greek development of 
Byzantine architecture. In fact these 
clever and ingenious terminations 
alone designate the style, for if 
they were removed, and the octagonal 
shafts of the towers, the building would 
lose not only its Oriental character 
but the greater part of its architectural 
interest. It would not lose the im- 
pressiveness that it derives from the 
extent of massive wall of which the 
openings are so placed and so designed 
as to punctuate the mass. An excep- 
tion to this rule occurs in the projection 
of the wall between the towers, and in 
the violent exaggeration of the size of 
the central opening, of which the ex- 
aggeration is rendered of no effect by 
the lack of modelling and by the equal 
exaggeration of the subdivisions. The 
meaningless cornices that traverse the 
walls at the foot of the gables are as 
far from being Oriental as they are 
from being Romanesque, and recall 
rather specimens of our colonial archi- 
tecture than of any manner of building 
more germane to the designer’s pur- 
pose. They give the building, indeed, 
the air of a “ meeting-house ” furnished 
with minarets, and that is scarcely 
the aspect that belongs to a syna- 
gogue. Doubtless a horizontal belt at 
this point is desirable, but the device 
employed does not supply this requisite. 
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Indeed, the gables themselves are incon- 
gruous with the purpose and the treat- 
ment of the building, and it seems as if 
hipped roofs would not only have 
brought the substructure more into 
congruity with its crowning feat- 
ures, and supplied a motive for the 
horizontal band that is now motiveless, 
but would also have considerably im- 
proved the relation between what is 
now a somewhat commonplace and a 
somewhat awkward building, and a 
dome and towers which have spirit and 
character—a relation that at present is 
not fortunate. 

In commercial architecture there is 
scarcely an American city, unless it be 
in the far South, which does not contain 
specimens of what the designers at least 
believed to be Richardsonian Roman- 
esque, and many of them are of a high 
interest. The prototype of many of 
them is Mr. Richardson’s own Field 
building in Chicago, which was perhaps 
his most important and successful work 
in that kind. The reproductions of it 
are not commonly very successful, and 
scarcely one is worthy of a comparison 
with the original, although analysis 
might have led an architect very much 
inferior to Mr. Richardson in power to 
advance upon it by avoiding such de- 
fects as became obvious in execu- 
tion. The great commercial buildings 
in Chicago, designed by Messrs. Burn- 
ham & Root, are distinctly Romanesque 
in their inspiration, though they owe little 
directly to Mr. Richardson, and indeed 
testify to a very distinct artistic indi- 
viduality in their designer. As build- 
ing projects, so to speak, apart from 
their architectural merits, they have a 
very high interest, for scarcely any 
other American city has such a piece of 
intelligent planning and administration 
on so great a scale for housing a great 
colony of business men in the most 
commodious fashion as is presented by 
the Rookery, or, in another department, 
an enterprise on an equal scale so well 
conceived and executed as Messrs. 
Adler & Sullivan’s Auditorium. In re- 
spect of architecture the Art Institute, 
admirably discreet and quiet and 
well-studied in its design, is as unmis- 
takably Romanesque as it is unmistak- 
ably individual, and the successful feat- 
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ures of such buildings as the Insurance 
Exchange and the Phoenix have the 
same quality. By far the best of these 
features and one of the most artistic 
pieces of architecture in the country is 
the entrance to the Phoenix building. 
The admirable building of the Pzoneer- 
Press in St. Paul is an extension rather 
of the work of Mr. Root than of that 
of Mr. Richardson. 
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the value of land must be great to 
justify the rearing of a taller structure. 
Some of the most distressing archi- 
tectural results of the elevator have 
been produced in places in which com- 
mon sense has been so far overridden by 
local pride or personal vanity as to in- 
duce an owner to rear a building twice 
as high as is called for by the obvious 
conditions of the town to which it is ex- 


ENTRANCE TO 


Boston, Mass. 


There is a distinction to be taken 
between the commercial architecture 
that preceded the elevator and that to 
which the elevator has given rise. The 
limit of commercial building, when the 
elevator is not employed, is five stories, 
or at the utmost six, and such a build- 
ing offers a problem so much easier and 
more inviting toa designer that he is 
entitled to congratulate himself upon 
it. Of course, even a five-story build- 
ing is more commodious and desirable 
with an elevator than without it, and 
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Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


pected to be an ornament and upon 
which it is in fact a monstrous excres- 
cence. Such a_ straightforward and 
practical design as that of the building of 
the Youth's Companion in Boston, which 
owes most of its architectural effect to its 
evident straightforwardness and prac- 
ticality would have its difficulties in- 
creased by an addition even of another 
story, and after that the increase would 
be ina geometrical ratio. Here the de- 
sign consists in the grouping of the 
first two stories into an architectural 
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basement, united by the emphatic string 
course that separates them from the 
superstructure, and by the large arched 
entrance that includes them both ; in 
the grouping of the next two by the 
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Romanesque character, for the arcades 
framed between the piers, though de- 
tailed in tolerably consistent Roman- 
esque, are of a lightness quite foreign 
to the style. 


Boston contains another  interest- 
ing example of a Romanesque com- 
mercial architecture in a warehouse 
built some years ago from the designs 


prolongation of the openings, and in the 
superposition of a light and simple 
attic, while the corners are strongly re- 
inforced by the widening of their piers 


LADIES’ WAITING ROOM IN STORE. 


Boston, Mass. Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 


and the solidity of their treatment, of Messrs. Peabody & Stearns, where 
relieved in the lower story only by a ‘the architects had the same advantage 
single arched opening at the centre of of a considerable area and a moderate 
each. This treatment gives the build- height. The building is of five stories, 
ing to which it is applied an aspect of which the lowest is given to the 
that is not only commercial but emi- basement and _ the uppermost to the 
nently business-like, but the problem attic, while the three intermediate are 
here is by no means that presented by strongly bound together into a single 
the typical American business building division by the prolongation of the 
of to-day, and in this instance its solu- openings. The piers reserved at the 
tion is facilitated by a very ample area. angles are ample, and the treatment is 
It is to the solidity of these cor- of an appropriate severity. The open- 
ners that the building mainly owes its ings of the basement are absolutely 
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Andover, Mass. Hartwell & Richardson, Architects. 
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plain; the decoration of the central 
division is very sparing and strictly 
limited to the expression of the struc- 
ture in the rough labels of the open- 
ings and the quoining of the angles, 
and to an effective emphasis of the im- 
post of the arches. The attic might per- 
haps properly have been more lightened 
and enriched, for though it is subdivided, 
the treatment of it is as massive and 
rude as that of the basement. In any 
case it needs an effective cornice, and 
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its base, in which the use of the col- 
umns, which might perhaps advan- 
tageously have been made still more 
sturdy than they are, secures a free 
circulation without seriously comprom- 


ising the apparent stability and mass- © 


iveness of the work. ‘This feature 
seems to have attracted the admiration 
of the designer of the Central Savings 
Bank in Baltimore, in the entrance of 
which its design is reproduced, with 
modifications, of which the thickening 


THE MARYLAND CLUB, 


Jaltimore, Md. 


the more with the baldness of the 
treatment adopted, instead of the plain 
parapet, with no projection at all, by 
which it is surmounted. In a building 
of which it is impracticable to exhibit 
the roof, it is the more necessary to 
suggest it by means of an emphatic 
cornice, and the omission of it here en- 
tails much the same unfortunate failure 
of expressiveness that would be inflicted 
upon a human countenance by the 
omission of the eyebrows. On the 
other hand, the treatment of the trun- 
cated angle, in which one bay of the 
fronts is reproduced, is extremely 
effective, as is that of the entrance at 


Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 


of the lintel and the shortening of the 
columns are decided improvements, as 
enhancing the expression of strength 
at a point where that expression is ur- 
gently needed. The Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, also in Baltimore, a build- 
ing which is evidently meant as an €X- 
ample of Romanesque, shows again the 
facility for an effective disposition 
which is given by a moderate number 
of stories, and the general arrangement 
of a tall and massive basement of three 
grouped stories and of an attic above, 
is well marked and well proportioned, 
and it is emphasized by the introduc- 
tion at the angle of a corbelled oriel 
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THE MERCANTILE TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO.’S BUILDING, 


Baltimore, Md. 


running through the main division. It 
is not so happily detailed as to secure 
all the effect the general scheme prom- 
ises. Indeed, there is no detail which 
can be called felicitous, while there is 
a conspicuous infelicity in the intro- 
duction of the two-story projecting 
Sash-frames in the principal division, 
an infelicity which is aggravated by 
their treatment. The Maryland Club, 
a building in the white Baltimore 
County marble, by the same designers, 
equally an example of Romanesque, is, 
as to its detail, a much more satisfac- 
‘tory example of their skill, and the 


Wyatt & Sperry, Architects. 


gabled centre of the principal front is 
a broad, massive and effective piece of 
design. It will be seen, however, that 
the tower at the angle is not fitted, 
either by its dimensions or by its de- 
sign, to effect its architectural purpose 
of uniting and dominating the two 
fronts. 

The most admirable of the commer- 
cial buildings of Baltimore is doubtless 
the Mercantile Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, though it is only with some hesi- 
tation that it can be classed as an ex- 
ample of Romanesque. The _ short 
stout columns of the colonnades are 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 


Jaltimore, Md. Chas. L. Carson, Architect. 


THE FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, 


Baltimore, Md. Baldwin & Pennington, Architects. 
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Romanesque, and so are the massive 
columns of the entrance, in which the 
same device we have just seen is re- 
peated, of merging the columns into a 
supporting wall without the interven- 
tion of bases, and the carving through- 
out is Byzantine. Other detail, how- 
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its masses and the adjustment of its de- 
tail. One need not know even so much 
about the requirements of the building 
as the inscription tells him to be assured 
that these have supplied the basis of 
the design and that the building ts the 
outcome of them, so straightforward 


MR. WINAN’S STABLE, 


Baltimore, Md. 


ever, as that of the openings in the 
gables and the fret of the screen wall 
in the colonnades, is as unmistakably 
classic. In fact, in spite of the mix- 
ture of styles, the total effect of the 
building is one of classic purity, by 
reason of the art which has_ been 
bestowed upon the proportioning of 


Wyatt & Nolting, Architects. 


and expressive is the treatment through- 
out, It is very rarely that an architect 
has the good fortune to design a build- 
ing, especially a commercial building, 
of which a chief requirement is that the 
lower stage shall be almost an un- 
broken mass of wall; and it is still 
more rarely that his work shows a 
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consciousness of his good fortune. The 
ordinary designer, given a considerable 
expanse of blank wall, is apt to show 
even an impatience of it and a desire 
to “do something” with it. Here the 
basement of the longer front is a wall 
quite blank except for the entrance at 
the centre, the simplicity and massive- 
ness of which emphasizes instead of 
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development of the triple division 
merely indicated in the basement into 
two gabled wings and a _ depressed 
centre, which is itself much lighter and 
more open in treatment than the flank- 
ing walls. On the side it is avoided by 
the range of four colonnaded openings, 
still very massive in treatment, at the 
centre of the basement, and by the 


WAREHOUSE, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


relieving its expanse, which is further 
emphasized by the introduction in its 
brick-work of narrow courses of stone 
that not only develop its lateral 
dimension, but increase its apparent 
strength by the expression of bonding. 
A continuance of this treatment through 
the superstructure would result in a 
grievous monotony. This has_ been 
avoided in the principal front by the 
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repetition in the upper story of the 
central feature of the longer front. 
Perhaps the happiest point of the 
composition is the intervention of 
the frieze between the upper and 
lower stories, which brings . them 
into harmonious relation and gives the 
building an effective triple division ver- 
tically. The detail is as carefully and 
successfully studied as the general de- 
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sign, whether it be the strictly archi- 
tectural detail of structural members 
and of mouldings, or the strictly decor- 
ative detail, such as the panel in terra 
cotta between the stories at the centre 
of the side. We may classify this 
building as Romanesque, upon the 
ground that it is more Romanesque 
than it is anything else, though 
it might nearly as well be called 
Neo-Grec. It has, at any rate, a high 
degree of massiveness and simplicity 
without degenerating anywhere into 
rudeness or clumsiness, and it is an un- 
mistakably eclectic building, of which 
nevertheless the predominant impres- 
sion is of purity. This is an unusual 
triumph in contemporary architecture. 
A brick stable in Baltimore, though in 
comparison a very unpretentious work, 
shows these same qualities almost in an 
equal degree, and is almost equally 
successful in its kind. 

It is in “elevator architecture,” how- 
ever, that the test of the applicability 
of astyle to commercial uses must be 
sought, while it is in elevator architect- 
ure that it is.most clearly out of the 
question to produce examples of Ro- 
manesque or of any other historical 
style. It is like attempting to write an 
essay upon the events of the day in 
classic Latin. It cannot be done with- 
out the use of locutions 


“Phat wouid have made Quintilian stare and 
gasp.” 


One can of course use Romanesque 
details, and even Romanesque features 
in unmistakably modern buildings ; and 
one can, if he have skill enough, givea 
Romanesque character, the character 
of massiveness and simplicity, of “rest 
and immobility,” even to a modern 
warehouse or office-building. One of 
the most interesting essays in this kind 
‘s the Limberger warehouse in St. Louis, 
of which the design was obviously 
enough suggested by Mr. Richardson's 
very impressive Field building in 
Chicago. Like that, this is but of seven 
stories, and so much more manageable 
than if it were taller, and it has the 
further advantage of an ample area, 
though by no means so great as that of 
its vast prototype. ‘The chief resem- 
blances are in the segmental arches of 
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the basement, of which the treatment 
is almost identical, except that in the 
later work they are continued to the 
ground, in the great arcade of three 
stories next above the basement and in 
the rugged and almost cyclopean €X- 
pression of the masonry. The differ- 
ences are marked and interesting. In 
the Field building there is no lateral 
division except what is enforced by the 
great openings and is recognized above 
by the piers of the upper arcade and 
by the piers of the colonnaded attic. 
This treatment of course emphasizes 
the lateral extent of the building, and 
is more appropriate to a building of 
great magnitude where it is practica- 
ble to arrange a series of openings in- 
numerable, or not readily numerable, 
by the eye, than in a building of mod- 
erate dimensions. In the later building, 
the division into bays is insisted on and 
marked by a projecting strip of pier 
which is continued downward from the 
attic until it merges into the battering 
basement. The attic of the Field 
building, in spite of the interruptions 
caused by the reappearance of the lower 
piers, is virtually almost a continuous 
colonnade, while in the Limberger 
building it consists of three square 
openings in each bay, and enforces the 
division below. All these changes may 
be regarded as due to the changed con- 
ditions of the problem in which, the 
magnitude not being of itself so im- 
pressively great, it is the less desirable 
to make sacrifices to its development ; 
and they do not necessarily imply any 
criticism upon the model. It 1s other- 
wise with the substitution, above the 
great arcade, of two stories of lintelled 
openings, four in each bay, for the two- 
story arcade of the Field building, with 
openings doubled over each of the larger 
openings below. Doubtless this change 
implies a criticism, and the criticism 
seems to be just, whether or not it has 
been quite successfully obviated. With- 
out doubt the superposition of the ar- 
cades is the least successful point of 
design in the Field building, since the 
scale of the upper is not so much less 
as to make it codperate with the lower, 
or seem a subordinate appendage to it, 
but allows the upper to assert itself as 
an independent and competing member 
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of the composition. The same defect 
appears in the design of the New York 
Produce Exchange. The change of 
motive in the St. Louis warehouse is 
therefore not a capricious variation, and 
the two tiers of lintelled openings do 
not compete directly with the arcade, 
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building, three openings wide, is framed 
between wings more massively treated, 
and each pierced in each story with a 
single opening much smaller than the 
openings of the centre. This arrange- 
ment allows of the introduction of a 
store front with supports as attenuated 
as a store front demands, 
but which is saved from 
the disastrous result that 
usually ensues from such 
attenuation, both by the 
solidity of its frame and by 
the general massiveness 
of the treatment. Above 
this the central division 
consists of three tall stor- 
ies, of which the openings 
of the upper are lintelled, 
with mullions and tran- 
soms, while the other two, 
though grouped by the 
continuation of the open- 
ings, which are closed by 
traceried arches, are nev- 
ertheless sharply distin- 
guished from each other 
by an emphatic transom 
at’ the flooréline.gaT he 
feature thus formed, and 
effectively framed by the 
flanking piers, evidently 
consists of three members, 
of which the uppermost is 


MASONIC BUILDING, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


though it cannot be said that they di- 
rectly codperate with it or contribute 
to its effect, as would be necessary to 
the complete success of the design. A 
more successful composition in this re- 
spect is that of the Masonic building in 
Pittsburg, a front of six stories in dark 
brown stone. Here the basement is of 
two stories, while a tall arcaded attic 
of a single story traverses the whole 
front, whereas below, the centre of the 
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an effective culmination, 
as neither the two-story 
arcade of the Field build- 
ing, nor the two stories of 
lintelled openings of the 
Limberger building can 
be said to be. 

Perhaps part of this 
difference may be attrib- 
uted to the greater difh- 
culties of design that a 
building of seven stories 
presents over one of six. However 
that may be, it is certain that the 
difficulties of the designer of an eleva- 
tor building, properly so called, in- 
crease very much more than directly as 
its height. The Ames building in Bos- 
ton presents one of the really crucial 
problems of elevator architecture, a 
building of moderate area and of im- 
moderate altitude, of which all the 
stories are to be put to the same or very 
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similar uses. So successfully has this 
problem been solved in the Ames build- 
ing that this edifice has been chosen by 
Professor Kerr, in his continuation of 
Fergusson’s “History of Modern Archi- 
tecture,” as the typical specimen of 
American elevator architecture ; and it 
would be hard to make a better choice. 
A three-story basement of light granite 
Carries an eight-story superstructure of 
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light sandstone, which in turn is sur- 
mounted by an arcaded attic and a cor- 
nice of very great projection, an inci- 
dent of which is still another story. 
With a fourteen-story building, on a 
site of not much more than 6,000 feet 
in area, a tower-like treatment is abso- 
lutely enforced; and such a treatment 
has been carried out here, upon the 
whole with brilliant success, Nothing 


’ 
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could well be happier than the design 
of the basement, in which the designer 
had the advantage of one story con- 
siderably more important than the 
others, and which of itself has an unmis- 
takable and harmonious triple division. 
Nor does the treatment of the upper 
member of the composition leave any- 
thing to be desired. Insucha building, 
where it is impracticable to exhibit the 
actual roof, the summit, as all archi- 
tects of successful spireless towers 
have found, must be strongly marked 
and the roof that cannot be shown 
must be suggested ; and here this pur- 
pose is admirably attained by the 
spreading cornice. The central and 
chief division, the shaft of the tower, 
so to say, is not only justly and effect- 
ively proportioned to its supporting 
and to its crowning member, but it is 
very effectively framed between the 
plain and solid corners that give an as- 
surance of strength and stability. In 
the design of the stories thus fortified 
there arises the same difficulty that 
we have noted in the Field building 
and in the Limberger building. The 
motive of the latter has been adopted 
here, and an arcade of five stories car- 
ries three stories of lintelled openings, 
with the effect less of a combination 
than of a competition. We may grant 
that an identical treatment of eight 
stories would be intolerably monoto- 
nous, though with the variety secured 
here by the treatment of the basement 
and the attic that does not seem quite 
certain. At any rate, in a_ building 
that has a general triple division, the 
sub-division of one of the principal 
divisions into two masses, of which one 
is not a mere appendage to the other, 
seems an error. At least the result of 
it is not completely fortunate in any 
one of the three buildings in which we 
have been considering it. If the pre- 
dominant member of the composition 
must be sub-divided, it seems that it 
must again be triply sub-divided like 
the whole into a beginning, a middle and 
an end of its own, as is so effectively 
done in the front of the Masonic build- 
ing at Pittsburg. The defect thus in- 
dicated does not prevent the Ames 
building from being a very impressive 
and dignified work, equally admirable 
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in mass and in detail, and perhaps the 
most successful example in the country 
of the adaptation of Romanesque archi- 
tecture to an extreme requirement of 
“elevator building.” 

The distinction between engineering 
and architecture is very modern, and 
it really applies less to the character 
than to the classification of the works 
which are by custom allotted to the 
practitioners of these arts respectively. 
The erection of a twelve-story building 
on an untrustworthy soil is a problem 
involving as much mechanical knowl- 
edge and consideration as most engi- 
neering works. Engineering, like archi- 
tecture, is the art of building, but in 
modern practice it is the art of building 
structures which are works of bare 
utility, and of which, the owner does 
not much care how they look, though 
of course there is no reason why a 
bridge should be less a work of fine 
art than an office building. Until 
within a few years all structures per- 
taining to railroads were allotted to 
engineers as a matter of course, except 
in the case of important city stations 
where architects were called in to 
furnish exteriors to the works of en- 
gineers, and where we may see the 
structures which the architects were 
not enough constructors to be intrusted 
with adjoining the structures which the 
engineers were not artists enough to 
be intrusted with, with an effect of much 
confusion and incongruity. Although 
this practice is by no means obsolete, 
there ig an increasing tendency to in- 
trust the design of stations to archi- 
tects. As we have seen with regard 
to the Mott Haven station at New 
York (Architectural Record, No. 1, p. 25); 
and as many other instances might be 
adduced to show, this practice has re- 
sulted in great benefits to people who 
care about architecture. One of the 
most striking of these instances is the 
station of the Boston and Albany Road 
at Springfield, a group of buildings of 
high architectural interest, of which an 
illustration is given. There is an in- 
herent force in the long and low and 
sturdy arcade of the porte-cochére that 
it could not wholly have lost if treated 
with the baldness of ordinary engineer- 
ing work, but it is evident how greatly 
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this impressiveness has been heightened 
by the careful proportioning and ad- 
justment of the parts, by the definition 
of the impost and of the arches, and 
by the sparing but effective decoration 
which helps to express this arrange- 
ment; and these things are the fruit 
of a strictly architectural training. A 
still more noteworthy example of the 
advantages of this training is furnished 
by the bridge that carries the railroad 
over a street, and that belongs to the 
category of works usually relegated by 
common consent to the engineer. It 
is here still more noteworthy because 
here there is no ornament, not so much 
as a moulding except in the upper 
members of the flanking turrets, but 
the whole force of the work resides in 
the disposition of the masses which 
again merely expresses the facts of 
structure. An arch of 70 feet span 
with so slight a rise as this obviously 
needs for its stability voussoirs of 
great depth, and the great depth of 
voussoir, which so often appears a 
merely capricious exaggeration, is here 
seen to be neither a caprice nor an ex- 
aggeration but the simple and straight- 
forward response to a real requirement 
of the structure, while the single un- 
moulded course at the extrados serves 
to define the arch. Another obvious 
requirement in an arch so broad and 
low is an unusually ample abutment. 
This abutment is doubtless in fact pro- 
vided by the prolongation of the wall, 
but it needs to be expressed and em- 
phasized to furnish a visible guarantee 
of the sufficiency of the abutment and 
the immobility of the arch. This is 
the purpose that is served by the tur- 
rets. Perhaps it might have been even 
better served if these flanking masses 
had been rectangular instead of curved 
in plan, for as we have already seen, 
a circular base has not the same aspect 
of rigidity as one that shows corners. 
The poet knew what he was about 
when he likened his hero to a 


‘Tower of strength 
Which stood four-square to all the winds that 
blew,” 


and would by no means have produced 
the same effect if he had compared 
him to a round tower, It is question- 
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able, also, if the general ruggedness 
of the treatment, perfectly appropriate 
to its purpose, might not have been 
mitigated with advantage in the para- 
pet. This is in fact merely a screen, 
and as such its only requisite is that it 
should be opaque. By giving it an 
aspect of great weight and massiveness, 
it is made to increase the apparent 
load upon the arch, and in consequence 
the apparent thrust against the abut- 
ments. But that the design of a rail- 
road bridge should tempt one into 
these minute criticisms is in itself a 
testimony to the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the work so criticised as a 
work of art to the usual works of its 
class, and really an additional tribute 
to the success of the design. 

In city houses throughout the coun- 
try the influence of Richardson has 
been perhaps even more marked than 
in any other class of buildings, but in 
most cases it has operated by the 
unprofitable method of direct imitation, 
and has consisted in fastening 
“features” from his work upon build- 
ings of inconsistent physiognomies, or 
no physiognomies at all, which is much 
as if one should attempt to make up a 
countenance from a_ collection of 
mouths and eyes and noses, “by taking 
the best parts out of divers faces to 
make one excellent,’ as Bacon accused 
Albert Durer of doing. Such a pro- 
cedure no more leads to ideal beauty 
in architecture than in painting. There 
are doubtless many single dwellings of 
which the designers have been inspired 
by Richardson’s work to do something 
good in the Romanesque spirit, but in 
their own way. Summit avenue in St. 
Paul, the north and the south sides of 
Chicago, and Mount Vernon square 
in Baltimore furnish interesting exam- 
ples, and in the last-named city Mr. 
Cassell has attempted, with a consider- 
able degree of success, a row of dwell- 
ings of moderate size and pretensions, 
of which the ‘spirit is undeniably 
Romanesque. In many of Mr. Richard- 
son’s own city houses the Romanesque- 
ness is carried much further than a 
consideration of what ought to be the 
aspect of an American city house in 
our day would warrant. The rectory of 
Trinity Church, Boston, remains one of 
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the most interesting of his essays in 
this department, and it is the more in- 
teresting and suggestive because, with 
all its spirit and picturesqueness, it is 
still a decorous and well-behaved city 
house, a residence suitable for an 
American gentleman. While the imi- 
tators have been at it, it is rather sur- 
prising that they should not have imi- 
tated much more extensively the device 
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Massachusetts, the photograph of 
which one would be likelier to take for 
a chateau of the twelfth century in 
Languedoc than for the residence of a 
“railroad magnate” in our prosaic 
time, and in matter-of-fact Massa- 
chusetts. But there can be no doubt 
either of the satisfaction with which a 
sensitive American architect must hail 
such an opportunity, or of the satisfac- 
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of withdrawing and sheltering the 
steps and the “stoop” behind the front 
wall, a device which is as sensible and 
practical in our climate as the archi- 
tectural outcome of it is here effective. 

In a country house much more of fan- 
tasy can properly be indulged, but even 
in a country house it is doubtful 
whether many architects have the good 
fortune to fall in with clients who desire 
these dwellings to wear a really Roman- 
€sque aspect. One such is evidently 
the owner of the massive and rugged 
and picturesque country house in 
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tion with which a sensitive American ob- 
server contemplates the use that has 
been made of it. A much simpler and 
smaller and more conventional country 
house near Baltimore’ shows the 
applicability of the style to the more 
usual problems of the American design- 
ers of country houses. 

Such an array of buildings in so 
many different kinds, some admirable, 
many suggestive and nearly all insome 
degree interesting, constitutes at once 
an impressive demonstration of the ex- 
tent to which the Romanesque revival! 
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has already gone, and a promise that in 
the future it may go further and fare 
better. What we have called the Rich- 
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the building of any style which our 
architects had previously taken as the 
point of departure for a “movement, ’’ 


COUNTRY HOUSE, 


Dedham, Mass. 


ardsonian Romanesque has for the most 
part been done within the past five 
years, within the years that have elapsed 
since the death of Mr. Richardson him- 
self. While he was living and practis- 
ing architecture, architects who __re- 
garded themselves as in any degree his 
rivals were naturally loth to introduce 
in a design dispositions or features or 
details, of which the suggestion plainly 
came from him. Since his death has 
“ extinguished envy ” and ended rivalry 
the admiration his work excited has 
been freer to express itself either in 
direct imitation or in the adoption and 
elaboration of the suggestions his work 
furnished, ‘These pages have furnished 
illustrations of both these processes. 
The body of Romanesque work in this 
country is now more extensive, and 
upon the whole more meritorious than 
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excepting only the Gothic revival. That 
an architect must build upon the past 
is plain enough, It is equally plain 
that if he means to produce an artistic 
result, he must select, as a starting 
point, some phase of past architecture 
in which a definite style, “a consistent 
system of construction and decoration,” 
has already been attained. Rightly 
construed, this apparent limitation is 
not a real limitation. It does not for- 
bid eclecticism, as we have seen in 
several of the most interesting works 
illustrated in these papers; it requires 
only that eclecticism shall be so con- 
ducted as not to impair the impression 
of artistic unity, of style, of “a con- 
sistent system of construction and 
decoration.” One may compose well 
in any style that fulfills this definition, 
and may add to it details and features 
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which the past practitioners of the style 
did not use, just as one may write well 
and purely in any language without 
confining himself to the vocabulary of 
its classical literature when he has 
something new to express. A _ style 
like a language is dead when it ceases 
to grow and change. ‘This is a very 
different thing from a hodge-podge of 
eclecticism which attests either the 
eclectic’s ignorance of “styles” or his 
insensibility to style, or both. We do 
not look for any masterpieces of prose 
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or verse in Volapiik. Nor is the selec- 
tion of an historical style as a starting- 
point inconsistent with life and prog- 
ress, provided the style chosen be in 
itself rational and consistent, and pro- 
vided it be chosen as a point of depart- 
ure. The style which has prevailed 
throughout continental Europe for three 
centuries is not such a style. It is not 
a consistent system of construction and 
decoration, because it uses one system 
of construction as the decoration of 
another system of construction, It is 
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essentially the “classical or transitional 
Roman,” and no progress in it is pos- 
sible until it is freed of its inherent 
contradictions. The Romanesque build- 
ers, as we have seen, freed it of its con- 
tradictions, giving the antique columna 
function to perform in an arched con- 
struction, and discarding altogether the 
antique entablature. The French 
architects have, indeed, made essays 
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much earnest and intelligent and some 
brilliant work, it failed to “impose it- 
self.’". The reason is not very far to 
seek. In the hands of all but its 
strongest practitioners the American 
variety of Victorian Gothic became a 
thing of shreds and patches, of which the 
effect was so uneasy that the judicious 
observer was often led to wish that 
the incompetent designer had remained 
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towards rationalizing their official style, 
as in the omission of the orders in 
such a building as the library of Ste. 
Genevieve, or as the reversion to a lin- 
telled construction in such a building 
as the Faculty of Medicine, but these 
isolated exceptions emphasize the rule 
of irrationality. For our purpose the 
choice of a point of departure may be 
taken to lie between the two phases of 
medieval architecture. The Gothic 
we have already tried, and in spite of 
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in the comparative safety of the Ameri- 
can Renaissance. ‘The expression even 
of the historical masterpieces of Gothic 
art, doubtless the most wonderful and 
intellectually the most admirable of 
all the works of man in the art of 
building, is the expression of ideas and 
sentiments that do not belong to our 
time. Mr. Moore contends, with much 
force, that the only truly Gothic build- 
ing is a fully developed cathedral : 
and indeed it is evident that the vast 
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repertory of detail and of ornament 
which Gothic architecture has be- 
queathed to us was very largely de- 
veloped from the buttress-system of 
which the cathedral was the perfect 
and typical example. Romanesque 1S, 
indeed, not applicable to all our needs. 
It is essentially and almost exclusively 
an architecture of stone-work. It fur- 
nishes no precedents for timber con- 
struction, and very few for brick-work, 
since a building in which brick is used 
merely for the fields of wall, and stone 
for the features, is not an example of 
an architecture of baked clay. Never- 
theless, Romanesque may be com- 
mended as a point of departure 
for modern architects precisely be- 
cause it has never reached its  ulti- 
mate perfection, as Gothic did. ‘There 
is not in the world what may be called 
a completely typical specimen of 
Romanesque in the sense in which there 
are completely typical specimens of 
Greek Doric or of French Gothic. In 
this there is still room for improve- 
ment, for development. As the be- 
setting tendency of Gothic is to ten- 
uity and complication and unrest, so 
the besetting tendency of Romanesque 
is to clumsiness and crudity and rude- 
ness. Where mass and weight and 
power are to be expressed it leaves 
nothing to be desired, but we can 
scarcely point either in the original 
or thus far in the revived Roman- 
esque, to a design that can fairly 
be called “elegant.”’ Yet elegance is 
a quality as suitable for architectural 
expression as force, and no style can 
be accounted complete until it is ade- 
quate to every expression. It is in 
this direction that modern architects 
may develop Romanesque into the ele- 
gance of later Gothic, without direct 
resort to Gothic precedents, and with- 
out losing the vigor and massiveness 
of Romanesque as we know it, where 
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these qualities are required. It is not 
by any means a question of pointed 
arches or round. History shows 
plainly enough that the pointed arch 
was introduced, not at all because the 
designers who introduced it preferred 
its form to that of the round arch, but 
because they needed it as a construct- 
ive expedient in the development of 
the vaulting system. The proof is fur- 
nished by the many transitional build- 
ings of which the builders used round 
arches where they could and pointed 
arches only where they must, and the 
apertures of the walls were at last 
pointed only in order to conform to 
the structural arches the form of which 
was determined by their function. We 
are no longer bound by the exigencies 
of a vaulting system, and the develop- 
ment of Romanesque in the direction 
of elegance and refinement, which is 
the one thing needful to adapt it to all 
that we require of an architecture in 
masonry, need not take again the 
same direction which it took in the 
thirteenth century. A too literal ad- 
herence to Romanesque precedents on 
the part of a modern architect does 
not, as we have seen, reproduce the 
effect of simplicity and watveté that 1s 
made by the work of the early Ro- 
manesque builders who were working 
towards the solution of problems which , 
their successors solved, and of which 
we know the solution. What was 
childlike in their work is childish in 
ours. It is by beginning where they 
left off and not where they began—by 
taking their work as a point of de- 
parture and not as a point of arrival, 
that the architects of our day can 
create the beginnings of a true and 
living architecture, such as for four 
centuries the world has not seen. ‘The 
Romanesque revival in this country is 
the most promising sign of such a 
movement that has yet appeared. 
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WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE? 


IRST let us marshal the 
authorities : 


“The art of building 
specifically of fine or beau- 
tiful building. | Architect- 
ure includes, in the widest 
sense—(1) the principles of 
design and of ornament 
building; (2) the science 
of construction, including the properties 
of materials and the methods of com- 
bining them; and (3) the practice of con- 
struction, including estimates of cost and 
the directing of builders and workmen. The 
practice of this art requires skill in design, 
which is the special province of the architect, 
and skill in execution, which is the special 
province of the workman whom the architect 
employs and directs. It is the function of 
skill in architectural design to combine ina 
harmonious scheme the independent and 
often hostile requirements—(1) of use and con- 
venience as dictated by the conditions of the 
problem in hand ; (2) of constructive neces- 
sity and fitness as determined either by prac- 
tical experience or by scientific theory; and 
(3) of artistic excellence in the proportions of 
the parts and in the decorative treatment of 
details, in accordance with either principles 
and canons of good taste or the prescriptions 


as applied to 


of custom or tradition. It is the function of 
skill in execution practically to carry out the 
scheme so designed; and this skill is exer- 
cised by draftsmen, surveyors, mechanics, 
artisans and artists, each in his place. Archi- 
tecture is properly distinguished from mere 
building by the presence of the decorative or 
artistic element.” —Century Dictionary. 

‘““ Architecture is the art of building accord- 
ing to principles which are determined, not 
merely by the ends the edifice is intended to 
serve, but by considerations of beauty and 
harmony. It cannot be defined as the art of 
building simply, or even of building well. 
The end of building as such is convenience, 
use, irrespective of appearance; and the em- 
ployment of materials to this end is regulated 
by the mechanical principles of the construc- 
tive art. The end of architecture as an art, 
on the other hand, is so to arrange the plan, 
masses and enrichments of a structure as to 
impart to it interest, beauty, grandeur, unity, 
power. Architecture thus necessitates the 
possession bythe builder of gifts of imag- 
ination as well as of technical skill, and 
in all works of architecture properly so called 
these elements must exist and be _har- 
moniously combined. The greatest works of 
the architect must always be those in which 
the imagination of the artist is most plainly 
seen,’ —Lucyclopedia Britannica. 
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“ Architecture is the art which so disposes 
and adorns the, edifices raised by man for 
whatsoever uses, that the sight of them con- 
tributes to his mental health, power, and 
pleasures. It is very necessary, in the outset 
of all inquiry, to distinguish carefully between 
architecture and building.” —Ruskzn. 


“Ornamentation is the principal part of 
architecture. That is to say, that the highest 
nobility of a building does not consist in its 
being well built, but in its being nobly sculp- 
tured or painted.” —Auskzn. 

“The proper definition of architecture is 
merely the art of designing sculpture for a 
particular place, and placing it there on the 
best principle of building.” —Aushzn. 

« Architecture is nothing more or less than 
the art of ornamental and ornamented con- 
struction.” —frergusson. 


“ The forms of combinations in all styles of 
architecture are but so many means of suiting 
the climate and’ country in which they are 
used.” —Gwei/t. ; 


“ Architecture, the art of building, includes - 


two elements, theory and practice. The 
former comprehends the fine art side proper, 
the body of the general. rules inspired by taste 
and based on tradition, and the science 
which admits of demonstrations by means of 
invariable and absolute formulas.* Practice 
is the application of theory to particular needs ; 
it is practice “which causes the art and the 
science to conform to the nature of materials, 
to climate, to the customs of a period, or to 
the necessities of the occasion.” — Vzollet-le- 
Duce. 

“ Architecture is the art of construction ac- 
cording to the principles of the beautiful.”"— 

anc. 

“ The attentive study of the architecture of 
the different people of antiquity shows us in 
an unmistakable manner that what we call 
the style and character of the architecture iS 
not only determined by the taste and needs of 
the population, but is influenced even by the 
nature of the country in which the ancient 
architects exercised their arts.”’—7Zevzer and 
Pullan. 


A truly astonishing variety which it 
would be easy to extend, but these are 
ample evidence of the opinions of. the 
doctors, thus reflecting, in a degree, the 
opinions of lesser folk whose opportu- 
nities for forming a judgment on such 
a subject is more limited than those 
who have made architecture their life 
work. At the best the art of defining 
is a difficult one, and it is especially so 
in a subject embracing so many differ- 
ent elements as architecture. As a 
matter of fact, most of those who have 
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essayed to define the word have solved 
the problem by either limiting it to 
beautiful work or to that in which 
beauty or ornament—two terms appar- 
ently closely united, but frequently 
thoroughly opposed to one another— 
are included. Mr. Fergusson, whose 
enormous popular following is only ex- 
ceeded by his general untrustworthiness 
and unsuitability as a chronicler of 
architectural history, took the trouble 
to illustrate his definition by a diagram, 
at one end of which was a structure 
whose hideous plainness was much like 
an ordinary factory, and which through 
a series of applications of various quan- 
tities of ornament and decoration was 
transformed, at the other end, into a 
palatial fagade of truly amazing pro- 
portions. This was architecture ; the 
other stages of the progression were 
buildings or constructions. . 

No distinction could well be more 
misleading, and it would have been 
hard to have composed a more arti- 
ficial definition. It is true there is an 
impression among general readers and 
observers, as well as specialists, who 
should know better, that if architect- 
ure is not ornamental or ornamented 
building, it is not far from it. Mr. 
Ruskin, for example, has devoted much 
of his life to the composing of defini- 
tions of architecture, and has pro- 
pounded some of the most extraordinary 
and fanciful conceptions that have 
been given to the -world, yet every 
one of them is but the expression of 
his own ideas, his individual impres- 
sion, the statement of what he thinks 
architecture is or should be. 

The fact is, the definers of archi- 
tecture base their definitions upon what 
they see around them. ‘They are fas- 
cinated by the great monuments of 
architectural art and refuse to admit 
anything unpretentious into their field 
of vision, unless forced to do so by 
the paucity of other memorials. In 
the present day we do not build 
monumental structures to feast our 
eyes upon, but many writers obviously 
compile their definitions upon modern 
practices and needs. The complex 
conditions of the day lie at the base 
of their meanings, not the historical 
associations or the story contained in 
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the record of the art from imme- 
morial ages. 

Architecture is the most ancient of the 
arts. Not as we know it, not as it was 
practised in ancient Egypt or Assyria, 
or even in the stupendous monuments 
of ancient India, of unknown age and 
origin. If “architecture is the art of 
building according to principles which 
are determined, not merely by the ends 
the edifice is intended to serve, but by 
considerations of beauty and harmony,” 
then indeed is its origin recent and its 
history comparatively modern. But 
the structures in which beauty and 
harmony are considered are the suc- 
cessors to other structures into which 
these elements do not enter or in which 
their influence can only be traced in a 
rudimentary degree. The houses and 
buildings that line our streets to-day 
are the legitimate successors, or de- 
scendants if that be a better word, of 
the huts and “lean-to’s” erected by 
primitive man in the primeval forest. 
In other words, the complex modern 
office buildings or dwellings with all 
their harmony and beauty, their orna- 
mental and ornamented construction, 
their contributions to the mental health, 
power and pleasure of man, with what- 
soever other qualities the imaginatign 
of the artistic critic may suggest, fulfill 
the same function in modern life, per- 
form the same duty in modern society 
as the hut does for the rudest savage 
in the lowest stage of humanity. 

Like all other things, architecture had 
a beginning; it could not have origin- 
ated in any known edifice, because if 
the date or time of its erection is not 
known, the skill required in the con- 
struction of any structure that has sur- 
vived from a distant past is sufficient to 
show that some earlier experience must 
have preceded it. Those, therefore, 
who search the sands of Egypt, the 
mounds of Assyria for the earliest 
architectural work of men are deluding 
themselves with a false idea. It may 
be possible in one or the other of these 
localities to find the earliest known his- 
torical monument, the earliest structure 
whose history can actually be traced, 
but not the earliest feeble attempts 
man made in providing himself with 
shelter. The origin of architecture 
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must be sought in prehistoric, not in 
historic times, and the conditions there 
found must explain the meaning of the 
word, the nature of the art. Its earli- 
est stage is not its most useful because 
it is not the most developed, but no 
definition can be accepted, no meaning 
adopted, which will limit the art to its 
latest form and make a natural product 
the plaything of the imagination of 
civilization. 

Were all men now living in the happy 
state of culture the highest type of 
white race has attained, it would be 
quite hopeless to look for the begin- 
nings of architecture or to find any- 
thing but a relatively advanced stage. 
Fortunately, many primitive forms of 
existence have survived intact to the 
present day in the savages who form a 
very considerable part of the popula- . 
tion of the earth, and even if the cus- 
toms and ideas which they exhibit are 
not actually survivals from a primeval 
age, they are not less primitive in con- 
ception and employment. The early 
history of all phases of life has received 
fresh and abundant illustration from 
researches conducted in the primitive 
life of the present, and though it can 
never be ascertained how close this re- 
constructed life approaches the reality, 
it throws much valuable light upon the 
beginnings of the human intellect. 
And as we look for the origin of manu- 
factures and institutions in these early 
records so the origin of architecture 
must be sought in the same source. 

The first thing to be noted in primi- 
tive architecture is the total absence of 
the harmony, beauty and ornament 
which make up a large part of modern 
building. The struggles for existence 
with which primitive man had to con- 
tend were too severe for him to spend 
time on anything but actual necessities. 
If his shelter had any idea at all it was 
to be useful, and nothing more was e€x- 


pected. Indeed, how could it? With 
few mental powers, with an active but 
fearful imagination, with narrow 


mechanical means and appliances, he 
had to do the best he could. Some- 
times he took a strip of bark from a 
tree, sometimes gathered a heap of 
leaves; the cave was palatial, the hut 
of rough logs or branches, tied at the 
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top by a twig and covered with leaves, 
a miracle not less amazing to his un- 
developed mind than the dome of S. 
Sophia to the cultured Justinian. It is 
quite unnecessary to trace the succes- 
sive steps in architectural evolution. 
Whatever it may be now it certainly 
began in expressing a use, in perform- 
ing a service, as an actual necessity. 
Shelter of some kind was as needful to 
man as the gaining of food. It was 
natural to eat, it was equally natural to 
seek shelter, and if Nature did not her- 
self provide it in the way of convenient 
caverns or accessible hollows in trees, it 
was necessary to secure it by artificial 
means. This was accomplished, not by 
the exercises in the elements of beauty 
and harmony, nor witha soulful longing 
for mental benefits, but by a forced 
adherence to the requirements of use 
and limitations of the materials at hand 
and the climate conditions. In other 
words, architecture originated in utility 
and the environment. 

It did not long remain within these 
confines. Even in primitive society 
the influence of other ideas can be seen. 
As society progressed, as mankind 
spread out in fresh directions, as new 
conditions arose, the changed circum- 
stances found their reflection in archi- 
tecture. Architecture became in a 
measure, if not altogether, the product 
of the environment, grouping all exter- 
nal phenomena under this one head, 
acting through the mind of man. The 
evolution was not unconscious, man did 
not act as a blind agent in the hands 

_ of the evolutionary force ; his intellect 
was needful in the making of any archi- 
tectural work, but with the exception 

_ of this variable element the evolution 

of the art has not been less marked 
than the evolution of society, or of any 
form of culture. Culture and archi- 
tecture have not always advanced simul- 
taneously, but both have progressed 
towards one ideal; to an extent they 
are coérdinate factors. The individual 
element which is feebly to be traced in 

_ primitive erections increases immensely 

in volume when we cross the border 
line between the primitive and the ad- 
vanced, the prehistoric and the historic. 

The oldest architecture affords no com- 

fort to the historian, for the most 
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ancient art in the valley of the Nile is 
sometimes more advanced than that 
known to be later. There are ample 
prehistoric remains in Europe, but noth- 
ing that throws any light upon the be- 
ginnings of architecture. 

Historic architecture shows in an ap- 
preciable manner the influence of the 
imagination. No human work could be 
expected to do otherwise, and with the 
increasing influence of this element ar- 
chitecture reaches a fresh stage in de- 
velopment. Yet it is slow to forget the 
associations of its birth. The new ele- 
ments of beauty and ornament take a 
more and more increasing part, but it 
still expresses the factors which corre- 
spond to the natural environment in 
early times. Materials, politics, govern- 
ment, society, natural products of the 
locality, climate, and innumerable other 
elements affect the formation of an ar- 
chitectural style. It is not always possi- 
ble to trace the influence of all of these 
in many buildings, but in the great 
styles of antiquity and the Middle Ages 
they are thoroughly active. They di- 
rect the evolution of architecture ; they 
do not hinder it nor do they render the 
art of these epochs different from that 
of primitive times save in the matter of 
the imagination and constructive detail. 
Architecture expresses a human idea, 
a human thought, the state of society, 
the progress of culture. It may be 
beautiful and ornamented and suggest 
ail manner of delightful ideas, but it is 
still the product of a natural evolution, 
it still answers the requirements of 
mankind, it is stilla useful art and a 
necessary one, 

The most intellectual occupation of 
mankind is the enjoyment of the pro- 
ducts of his imagination. The more 
complex the products, the higher the 
culture required for their full absorp- 
tion, Not every mind can appreciate 
an opera by Wagner nor a painting by 
Millet, yet it is in the creation of these 
works that civilization finds its fullest 
expression. Architecture, as the pro- 
duct of the imagination, as the idea 
of the artist, as the combination of 
beautiful parts, as ornamental and _ or- 
namented construction, has no more 
real reason for its existence than an 
amateur’s water-color ora spring poet’s 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, 
The late M. Abbadie, Architect. 


Montmatre, Paris. 


VESTIBULE OF LEHRTER BAHNHOF, 


Kayser & v. Grossheim, Architects. 
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last poem. The architectural monu- 
ment is too cumbersome to be stowed 
away in a museum, but no better fate 
is suitable for a building constructed 
on such principles. It is quite well 
enough to view architectural art through 
the delicate fancy and brilliant imagina- 
tion of a Ruskin, the positive individu- 
ality and self-assertiveness of a Fer- 
gusson, or even in the light of more 
modern and less professional lexicog- 
raphers, but these are pleasant exer- 
cises of the imagination, neither rest- 
ing on truth on the one hand or on his- 
tory on the other. 

Asa matter of fact, far from detract- 
ing from the interest or value of archi- 
tecture, to view it asa result of a natural 
evolution instead of as the exclusive 
outpouring of the human imagination, it 
adds very greatly to it. Architectural 
beauty is not dependent upon looking at 
a building as a design, the individual 
thought of the artist. It detracts noth- 
ing from a structure to view it as the 
result of circumstances or of the envi- 
ronment. The Parthenon at Athens, 
the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris, 
are not less wonderful and impressive 
because they express the thought of the 
times in which they were built, because 
they are the exponents of two different 
civilizations, because they are the pro- 
ducts of circumstances not less than of 
human hands. These buildings would 
still be marvellous hadthey been the 
outcome of the imagination of two par- 
ticular architects ; they are not less re- 
markable because they represent epochs 
and express universal ideas. 

And as with great monuments so 
with small ones. It is a different spirit 
which produces the castle than that 
which produces the church, the civic 
edifice, the house, the chateau, the 
shop, the warehouse. Each grade of 
building, it might almost be said each 
class, is called into existence through 
special circumstances. Each must be 
judged by its own standards, its own 
origin, its own use, not by the imagined 
rank of another nor by an artificial 
standard of taste based on the popu- 
larity of some critic. The shop and 
the warehouse, the chateau and the 
dwelling express ideas, perform useful 
functions, as does the cathedral or the 
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castle. It is not the same idea nor the 
same function, but there is no greater 
error than the confounding of them all 
under one head and scheme of defini- 
tion. 

It is well that our buildings should 
be harmonious, beautiful, ornamented, 
that they contribute to our mental 
health, power and pleasure, but it is a 
false limitation to use these terms in 
telling what architecture really is. It 
is equally erroneous to raise the dis- 
tinction between building and archi- 
tecture, as Mr. Ruskin and a host of 
lesser lights do. This fallacy is one of 
the most popular at the present day, 
and is found even in technical journals 
who define themselves as devoted to 
“architecture, building,” etc. It is a 
most admirable way of relieving archi- 
tects of the burden of unsatisfactory 
structures to represent them as the 
work of the builder, not of the archi- 
tect.. In modern usage there is a con- 
siderable difference between the two 
persons and the two occupations, but 
there should not be. This is largely 
owing to the fact that people do not 
know what architecture is, of what it 
consists, what it means. They know 
they live in houses, that the building of 
a newspaper edifice is the signal for at 
least one organ of public opinion to go 
into ectasies over the products of 
modern architecture, but this is all. 
Construction, the technical operations 
of wall building, occupy the public 
mind to the exclusion of almost all else. 
Writers and lecturers on architecture 
very largely confine their attention to 
the cataloguing of the structural ele- 
ments of buildings, describing their es- 
thetic qualities as interpreted by the 
writer or speaker, and preparing chro- 
nological tables of buildings from an 
imaginary year I. to the present day. 

Architecture is more than this. Each 
of these operations is distinctly valu- 
able, but they are not always under- 
stood, certainly not always appreciated. 
They relate to superficialities and show 
the art by itself, apart from the 
thoughts and the times, that made it. 
No art has followed man from his 
origin to his present state as closely as 
architecture. It is not only the most 
ancient but the most human of arts, 
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With each successive step forward man 
made it advance likewise. It reflected 
his life and his thought, and in some 
epochs, as in the Middle Ages, it was 
the sole means through which he could 
give expression to his intellectual feel- 
ings. It became beautiful, harmonious, 
and ornamented through his deliberate 
choice; it was not so originally ; these 
characterize a developed state of which 
the first form was exclusively useful. 

The definitions of architecture re- 
produced in the beginning of this dis- 
cussion have been brought forward to 
show the great diversity of opinion as 
to the nature of the art among lead- 
ing critics and authorities. It is ob- 
viously impossible to examine them 
in detail in the narrow scope of a 
magazine article, nor can the varied 
conditions which form and affect archi- 
tecture be reviewed with sufficient care 
to permit the formulation of a defini- 
tion. M. Blanc found it necessary to 
devote a considerable portion of a large 
volume to explaining the nature of 
architecture, and it is obviously impos- 
sible to attempt a similar work in these 
few pages. All that can be done here 
is to briefly indicate what architecture 
is by showing its origin and the part it 
has played in human history, and it 
cannot be unsafe to maintain that the 
facts grouped under these heads must 
be trustworthy and infallible guides to 
the true explanation of the question at 
issue. It is quite a needless assumption 
of superiority to assume with Hittorf 
that the “art of building is found 
among the least civilized people, while 
architecture can only be the result of 
the highest civilization.” Architecture, 
either as a fine art or as the product of 
constructive skill, has nothing to gain 
by being limited to the last new build- 
ing, and, to tell the truth, even the 
definition that Mr. Fergusson prepared 
with such elaborate care fits perfectly 
many structures of primitive people, 
which are often highly ornamented, not 
with the ornament of civilization, but 
with rich and varied decoration that 
performs the same function in the 
savage canon of art that the most 
polished and refined ornament does in 
the hands of the most skillful artist of 
the present day. 
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It would doubtless be a source of 
unending delight to the esthete if an 
art of beautiful building could be de- 
vised in which nothing but the beauti- 
ful and magnificent would be admitted, 
but such a limitation of architecture 
would be thoroughly artificial and con- 
trary to history. Human beings are 
not called men simply because they are 
good looking, but to do so would be no 
more senseless than to call all orna- 
mental and ornamented buildings 
architecture, and those not possessed 


-of these sacred characteristics some- 


thing else. Such a division is not only 
unnatural and untruthful, but the 
recognition of two classes of structures, 
architecture and building, is detrimen- 
talto the art. It givesan exaggerated 
importance to the one, an unnecessary 
slight is put upon the other, and, which 
is much more important, the ornamental 
parts are frequently detached from the 
constructive, and instead of expressing 
the construction hide it as something 
that should not be visible. Architect- 
ure, therefore, comes to be looked 
upon as an artificial product, the result 
of the architect’s imagination, a work 
of beauty, not as the outcome of the 
application of human resources to 
human needs and circumstances. The 
artificiality of modern life is eminently 
conducive to the furtherance of this 
unnecessary division, yet it should not 
be forgotten that this is the environ- 
ment of modern architecture, and in 
meeting it as best it may it is perform- 
ing a task identical to that it accom- 
plished in expressing the less restricted 
environment in which the structures of 
past times were erected. The environ- 
ment is not the securing of a pleasant 
location for a building, but the com- 
bination of every circumstance that 
affects or should affect its erection. 
Viewed 1n this light architecture be- 
comes a natural art with a wider, — 
broader field than it is possible to have 
under the narrow definitions of the — 
text books or the fanciful conceptions 
of the critics. It does not degrade the ~ 
art to include all manner of structures © 
within it, nor is it necessary that the 
historians from this standpoint should 
confine their researches to the investt- 
gation of unornamented structures, as 
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in the past they have limited them- 
selves to the beautiful. Neither will 
architecture lose any of its fascinations 
by being considered akin to nature. 
Much valuable light cannot fail to be 
thrown on its nature and history by 
viewing it from the natural standpoint, 
not, as heretofore, from that of the 
critic or the chronologicler. Nothing 
has ever yet been gained by the ignor- 
ing or the concealing of the truth, and 
architecture has nothing to fear by 
being placed on its natural and actual 
footing. 

On this basis alone can any definition 
of architecture be formulated. With- 
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out, as has been said, undertaking this 
task, it may be well, in conclusion, to 
point out two conditions a satisfactory 
definition must fulfill: First, it must 
not ignore the history of the art and 
relate only to the structures of a lim- 
ited time or erected by a small number 
of people; and, secondly, it must be 
general enough to be independent of 
the mental state of the inquirer, his 
personal feelings or tastes, his peculiar 
predilections or imaginings Architect- 
ure is a general art, affecting all men 
and characteristic of all ages. Any 
definition or explanation of it which 
ignores these facts fails of its purpose. 


Barr Ferree. 


Pair of Houses o? Burn? Ash Hill. Lee, 
R.A Briggs. Architect, 


WHAT IS ARCHITEGTURE?—A Layman’s View. 


JUDGE from Mr. Barr 
Ferree’s scholarly paper 
that it is about as diffi- 
cult to make a good 
definition of Architect- 
ure as it is to make a 

bright epigram: the man who attempts 

either plays considerable hazard with 
his reputation. One is quite prepared to 
find the conflict of definitions which he 
exhibits, also to learn that none of the 
authorities are authoritative, for one of 
the surprises that attend the dull 
awakening of a layman's curiosity to 
things architectural is to discover that 
the only definition of Architecture that 
seems to have any acceptance among 
the professional learned is—Architect- 
ure. ‘Tradition is the oracle of the art. 

Now, a definition ot this sort has ob- 

vious disadvantages for the uninitiated. 

It has too many of the good qualities 

of a good fence. The wall should 

not be too high to be scaled by 
the vagrant intelligence that seeks 
the fruit of the tree of Knowledge 
within. We, the Philistine Public, are 
repeatedly denounced as enemies of 

Architecture, as a sore trial sent, it 

is hoped, for a beneficent purpose to the 


spirit of the conscientious architect, 
because we prefer architecture that 
after the manner of good stocks pays 
six per cent, because ‘our predilections 
are for “strong’”’ architecture like the 
Westerner’s taste for drink, because we 
delight in piebald work, exclamatory 
decoration, shams and Queen Anne, 
But when, like the Hebrews of old, we 
return occasionally from worshipping 
our false gods, and ask for instruction 
in the “law and the prophets,” ask to 
be told what good architecture is, ask 
to be referred to even some initiatory 
standard of the fixed, the indubitable, 
the excellent in Architecture, some 
starting point as it were, like the Post- 
Office in New York, from which we can 
measure distances, it is very unsatis- 
factory, to say the least, to be informed 
that the only standard of Architecture is 
Architecture, that to make a beginning 
we must study the entire art, in its super- 
ficies at any rate, and that we who are 
so used to carrying nineteen-twentieths 
of our better knowledge in the shape 
of ready-made formulas and rules-of- 
thumb must in Architecture dispense 
entirely with those aids and begin to ex- 
tract an elaborate architectural alphabet 
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for ourselves out of the work done by 
the ancient Greek and the Gothic 
builders and others, and out of (for us) 
recondite considerations about harmony 
of construction with environment and 
purpose. Than to do this, it isso much 
easier to return to the old flesh-pots, 
and afterwards see to it that the next 
architect whom, we deal with pillors 
himself in his own work in return for 
considerably less than the professional 
commission. 

There are, however, certain opinions 


about Architecture which we _ lay- 
men* were gradually forming for 
ourselves through the aid of that 


instinct for better things with which 
even the commonest nature is en- 
dowed, and because of the _persist- 
ence with which Art, like morality, in- 
sists upon recognition in life. _We can- 
not thrust either from us. Complete 
exclusion means chaos, death. It is 
simply impossible to live by bread 
alone. Now I am sorry to see that 
many of these weak and _falter- 
ing opinions are ruthlessly attacked by 
Mr. Barr Ferree, for I do not think it 
will be as well for us if they be driven 
quite away from our midst by the force 
of Authority. Though they be but 
gypsies from the great ideals of art, 
they bring into our dull lives sugges- 
tions and glimpses of the sunshine, the 
warmth, the joy and ‘exuberance of 
an existence fuller than is ours. I pur- 
pose, therefore, to set'down here some 
of such of these opinions as concern 
Architecture, and to beg Mr. Barr 
Ferree and others like him to do what 
they can to protect them for us. 

In the first place we do believe that 
there is a difference really fundamental 
between what we call Building and 
what we call Architecture. We have 
come to think that Building, be it ever 
so scientific, or in harmony ever so com- 
plete with environment, purpose and 
so forth, still remains mere Building. 
For instance, an absolutely plain brick 
wall, perfectly constructed, admirably 
adapted to exclude trespassers and se- 
cure privacy does not contain the first 


* It may be said that laymen can have no opinions of 
any real value. Some persons will tell us that we should 
humbly listen to and accept what Authority teaches us. 
But where are we to find Authority? There are authori- 
ties; but they war with one another. 
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element of Architecture. Between the 
apex of the pyramid of Cheops—surely 
the crown of the greatest piece of mere 
Building in the world—and the rudest 
finial in a Gothic pinnacle we consider 
there is a distance simply immeasur- 
able. From the one only the torrid 
sunlight breaks, but from the other the 
light of the inspiration that came to 
some human heart mystically, as all 
our visions do. 

Besides this, we have come to ac- 
knowledge, and some few of us really to 
perceive, that among the Fine Arts there 
is a close kinship—-a consanguinity, if 
the word will pass. As a consequent, it 
is difficult for us to accept with full sat- 
isfaction any definition of Architecture 
that refers us solely to the mechanical, 
technical, special or singular attributes 
of the art. The real value of any one 
art lies in the revelation which it holds 
of something wider than itself, lies in 
the part which it has in the “large 
lordship of the light;” and a definition 
that tells us that Architecture is the art 
of building in conformity with purpose 
and environment, or anything of the 
kind, is a denial of this unity among the 
arts. Right or wrong, we feel that a 
definition of Architecture to be quite 
acceptable must recognize the kinship 
of that art with Sculpture, Painting, 
Poetry, Music, and if it should recog- 
nize technical attributes it must do 
so in a secondary and incidental way 
only. 

When we look at a noble picture we 
may perceive not only the purely mate- 
rial elements of which it is composed 
such as the pigments, canvas, etc., and, 
if our powers of observation be sufh- 
ciently well trained, the technic skill of 
the artist, displayed it may be in truth 
of drawing, accuracy of perspective, 
delicacy or brilliancy of coloring, ex- 
actitude or finesse of detail, but also an 
immaterial element which endues the 
work with vitality and meaning for us 
and affects our feelings. Ina picture 
gallery we may buzz and exclaim to the 
ineffable disgust of Mr. Ruskin before a_ 
piece of realistically-painted lace-work, 
but we certainly do not view it in quite 
the same spirit that we do a picture, such 
as, let us say, Millais’ “ Huguenots.” 
Here we recognize the element of feeling 
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in the work. The secret of the picture lies 
beyond what the eye sees, in what the 
heart feels. As Mr. Hamerton said of 
Turner’s Venetian pictures: “The ques- 
tion is not whether they are close imita- 
tions of nature, but whether they have 
the art-power of conveying a profound 
impression.” A photograph, even one 
highly colored, is not Art for us; not be- 
cause of the absence of anything tech- 
nical, but because it lacks the human 
element, the suffusion of feeling. 
Despite all that is said to the contrary, 
it is not fellowship with Nature 
that we seek in Art, but fellowship 
with Man. Parenthetically it may 
be worth while to point out here 
that these considerations, if they be 
correct, reveal the fatal deficiency of 
realism as it is commonly understood; 
for Art is more than faithful representa- 
tion, it is revelation. The artist must 
be more than the showman; rather he 
must be like the chorus’ in Greek 
tragedy—a part of the play subtly 
heightening the action. 

But to return. That immaterial 
element. which we recognized in a 
noble painting as its peculiar art- 
quality, the secret of its power of pro- 
foundly impressing us, we recognize 
quite as readily in the indubitably 
great works of Sculpture, Poetry, Music, 
Architecture. From all, the impression 
we receive is fundamentally identical. 
The feelings we receive from the choir 
of Beauvais, the stir of emotion pro- 
duced by the inaudible 


“Tones of minstrelsy 
Which linger yet about lone Gothic arches” 


are the same that we receive from 
Poetry, from, for example, the follow- 
ing of Wordsworth’s : 


‘* But from the arms of silence—list ! O list! 
The music bursteth into second life, 
The notes luxuriate, every stone is kissed 
By sound or ghost of sound, in mazy strife, 
Heart-thrilling strains that cast before the eye 
Of the devout, a veil of ecstacy ”— 


or from (to turn our attention to Music) 
the “Swan” song in “ Lohengrin.” 
The spell which each possesses is the 
same; each alike is an expression of the 
minstrelsy of the human heart. The 
soul of Art is feeling. Architecture 
has exactly the same source as Sculp- 
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ture, Painting, Poetry and Music and has 
precisely the same message for us. 

Viewing the matter then in this light 
it will readily be seen how difficult it is 
for us to regard Architecture as 
primarily construction in harmony with 
environment and purpose, or as good 
building, or as decoration, or as orna- 
mentation, or as “the art of designing 
sculpture for a particular place.” It 
may be any or all of these, so long as 
it is Building with feeling tn tt. 

There! we have run into a defin- 
ition, and, as Mrs. Poynter said, 
“when your head is in a _ bog 
your feet may as well follow,” so 
let us accept that definition and do 
the best we can with it. Of course 
it is not necessary to say that the word 
feeling as used here is not co-extensive 
with the psychological province of 
feeling. Not all our intellectual, moral 
and religious sentiments can be ex- 
pressed in Art. The particular concern 
of Artis the esthetic feelings. More- 
over the word “feeling” itself may be 
objected to as implicitly denying the 
intellectual element of Art. This ele- 
ment, however, is not necessarily ex- 
cluded. There is no sharp division 
between knowing and feeling; they 
are the opposite ends of one line. The 
terms are not antithetic or exclusive, 
but in a given mental state denote the 
predominance of a certain mental con- 
dition. Indeed, Wundt speaks of all 
the sentiments, Intellectual, Asthetic, 
Religious, Moral, as Intellectual Feel- 
ings. Noone who keenly appreciates 
Art or has striven himself for artistic 
expression will doubt for a moment 
that an exalted condition of the emo- 
tions is the prerequisite of Art. 
The centre of the inspiration with 
which Art begins is in feeling, not in 
cognition. Plato recognized this fact 
when he said: “ But he who having no 
touch of the Muse’s madness in his soul 
comes to the door and thinks that he 
will get into the temple by the help of 
art—he, I say, and his poetry are not 
admitted; the sane man is nowhere at 


all when he enters into rivalry with the © 


madman.” Indeed, the positive, pur- 
poseful, intellectual element in the most 
inspired works is probably less than is 


ordinarily supposed. Nay, more, the 
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gift “inspiration,” as commonly under- 
stood, denies, precludes the pause and 
search which mark a mental operation 
predominantly intellectual. Goethe 
said of one of his works that it con- 
tained more than he himself knew. 
Socrates found the Athenian poets of 
his day poor expositors of their own 
writings, and no doubt Shakespeare 
had nothing like the intellectual appre- 
ciation of his most inspired sayings nor 
the insight into the meaning of them 
that a modern commentator has. Every 
great artist has builded better than he 
knew. He has worked, if one may say 
so, unconsciously. 

There is in contemporary architect- 
ural effort so little of the real art-im- 
pulse that not a few objections will 
probably be made to the predominant 
position given in the foregoing to 
feeling. The architect has become so 
much a copyist, a dealer in second- 
hand material, that the sources of the 
true creative-impulse is dried up in 
him. Feeling! He scarcely knows 
what it is in the production of his work. 
His designs lack the quality of inevit- 
ableness, which is one of the character- 
istics of true art. Real feeling, truly 
expressed, demands the form of expres- 
sion suitable for itself. The great 
artist allows the inspiration to suggest 
the form. The architect of to-day, 
however, apparently changes his styles 
as readily as the modiste does her 
“fashions.” On not a few offices this 
legend would be appropriate—* Archi- 
tecture in every style.” It is not to be 
wondered at then if we find architects 
inclined to exalt the circumstances of 
“style,” choice of material, concord of 
structure with purpose, and other mat- 
ters concerning the form or method of 
expression into the first place as the 
essential element of their art. But the 
art-feeling—the source, the inspiration 
of art—should not be confounded with 
the art-expression. Take, for instance, 
the following verses of Shakespeare’s: 


‘‘ Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay 
_ Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 


Towards Heaven to pardon blood; and I have 
built 


Two chantries, where the sad and solemn 
priests 


Sing still for Richard’s soul.” 
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There are two sources of pleasure 
here for the sympathetic reader—(r) 
the feeling of the poet revealed in the 
verses, and (2) the musical and perfect 
expression of that feeling. As a rule 
the reader rarely separates these ele- 
ments in his appreciation. Technique, 
skill, the modes and forms of expres- 
sion are to the art-feeling but a vehicle, 
a means; and their excellences are of 
value to Art, not in themselves, but 
only in so far as they insure a perfect 
expression of the artist’s feeling. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says: “The great end 
of the art (painting) is to strike the 
imagination. The painter is, therefore, 
to make no ostentation of the means by 
which this is done; the spectator is 
only to feel the result in his bosom.” 
I take this to mean inferentialiy that 
our admiration of, say, fine coloring or 
accurate drawing in a picture is not ad- 
miration of art in the real sense, because 
fine coloring and accurate drawing are 
valuable to art, not for themselves, but 
because the artist can express his feel- 
ings more perfectly by their aid than 
without it. Similarly in Architecture, 
when we concern ourselves about the 
means, the vehicle of the architect’s ex- 
pression, we are stopping short of the 
real matter. 

It may be urged, however, that in 
judging of the merit of a particular 
piece of architectural work we must 
consider not only whether it is an ex- 
pression of feeling of a high order, but 
whether it is an expression of feeling 
in harmonious relation with the material 
used, the form adopted and the pur- 


poses of the building. True, but 
are these matters of relation mat- 
ters of art? The design of the 


Parthenon would no doubt be very 
unsuitable for a modern office building; 
but if submitted by an architect for 
that purpose could we correctly say it 
is bad architecture absolutely? It 
would be wnsuitable, certainly. No 
matter where it might be placed we 
who, to-day, have only at best a very 
dim appreciation of the purposes of 
the Parthenon would recognize that the 
building is an expression of art-feel- 
ing of the highest kind and in the 
highest degree. One of Chopin’s Noc- 
turnes played for a party to dance to 
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would be very unsuitable, but would 
it be bad music, as music? A statue 
out of proportion to the niche in which 
it is intended to stand would also be 
unsuitable, but would it be poor sculp- 
ture? Art exists out of relationship 
to considerations of utility, purpose, 
etc. But—and this is the necessity for 
the artist’s considering these matters— 
the feeling produced in us by a given 
art-production may be contradicted, as 
it were, by other mental states in 
which it is not in harmony, and 
this contradiction, at war with the 
Satisfaction otherwise given, minimizes 
the pleasure we received. The incon- 
gruity which we would feel in viewing 
the Parthenon as an office building 
would lessen the sum total of the 
pleasure the structure would give us, 
Many writers perceiving the pleasure 
experienced in recognizing the har- 
mony of a building with its purpose 
exalt this concord into an element of 
art. There is no finer concord be- 
tween structure and purpose than we 
seein a steamship, but is the concord 
there fine art; and if it is not fine art 
there can it be such when exhibited in 
a building? From a work of art we 
may receive more pleasures than those 
which are purely esthetical. 

With these considerations in mind, 
then, it may be wise for us to modify 
and exténd our definition of Architect- 
ure thus: Architecture is Building ex- 
pressing zsthetic feeling. To produce 
the highest effect this feeling must 
harmonize with the form and_ the 
material in which it is expressed, and 
with the purposes to which these (form 
and material) are put. 

But, the question may be asked: 
Even if we accept as a definition of 
Architecture, Building with feeling in it, 
how much more serviceable will it be to 
you laymen than any other definition? 
Building with feeling init may be Archi- 
tecture, but not necessarily good archi- 
tecture. Much poor poetry is pitably 
charged with feeling. It is quite as 
important to know what kind of feeling 
must be present in Building to make of 


it good and worthy Architecture, as it 


is to know that the presence of 


feeling is required to make it Architect- 


‘ure at all. This is undoubtedly true, 
Vol. I.—2.—20, 
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and our defense is a fu guogue; our 
definition is not more defective than 
other definitions. If we say Architect- 
ure is the “art of ornamentaland orna- 
mented construction,” or the art of 
building beautiful buildings, or anything 
of the kind, we leave quite as much un. 
explained and undefined as when we 
say Architecture is Building with feel- 
ing in it, or building expressive of feel- 
ing. There is, however, we believe, 
this difference: our definition empha- 
sizes the indispensable element of Art. 
The definition we give takes a broader 
and a deeper view of the art than when 
we say it is “ornamented and orna- 
mental construction,” or “the designing 
of sculpture for a particular place and 
the placing it there.” A deeper view, for 
behind the ornamental construction and 
the designing and placing of sculpture 
there must be feeling if the result is to 
be anything more valuable than a 
mechanical operation. A broader view, 
for our definition keeps Architecture in 
Closer touch than the others do with 
the human element in it and makes 
Architecture a part of History in the 
best sense—the revelation of the spirit of 
mankind. The Classic spirit is revealed 
in Classic architecture—the architecture 
of reserve, repose,— and the Medieval 
spirit in Medizval architecture,— the 
architecture of exaltation and exuber- 
ance. In the former there is no fire. 
The inspiration is of the kind that 
tarries, that reveals itself logically, that 
consists primarily in the manifestation 
of a direction rather than an end. The 
invitation of Socrates to Pheedrus, 
“Come, let us go to the Ilissus and sit 
down at some quiet spot,” is the per- 
petual invitation of Greek art to man- 
kind. How different from Medizval 
art where the exaltation is so mani- 
fest, where the inspiration seems to 
have been a light breaking forth on 
a dark and solitary way. The Classic 
has become the architecture of gram- 
mar, the Medizval the architecture of 
freedom, and so long as our architects 
are copyers, transcribers of “styles ’— 
other people’s feelings—whenever the 
times become logical, formal, we may 
expect contemporary architecture to 
revert to the classical types; when- 
ever the times are restless, roman- 
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tic, free, we may look for a rever- 
sion towards medieval types. In our 
own times we have seen proof of the 
accuracy of thisstatement. The “ Eng- 
lish Renaissance,” so called, with the 
pre-Raphaelite movement, was a revolt 
for deeper feeling against the conven- 
tional, and in a sense a cry for greater 
freedom. It was attended, as we all 
know, by a revival of Medizval archi- 
tecture: it lingers with us to-day in the 
prevailing admiration for the pictur- 
esque in architecture. 

And, finally, our definition reveals 
to us the real direction in which 
we in this country must look for good 
architecture. An improvement in our 
condition will not come from a turning 
to new copy-books, a following of new 
fads, but from a heightening and a re- 
fining of national feeling. As a people 
we are to-day too exclusively apprecia- 
tive of mere vigor—too ready to ac- 
cept extravagance, coarseness, Size, 
show—the form which mere vigor is 
so prone to take. The public sentiment 
needs refinement, the subtle heightening 
of delicacy and charm. | 

There are strong reasons, however, 
why Architecture should flourish with 
us. In the Old World the character- 
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istic sentiment of the age is a contem- 
plative melancholy— 


‘* Violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstacy ’— 


a mental condition better suited to ex- 
pression in Music, Painting, Poetry, than 
in Architecture or in Sculpture which 
are adapted to voice a robuster feeling 
produced by a full physical existence 
and a rapid constant touch with the 
practical, concrete side of life. This 
robuster feeling is ours. But before it 
can produce fine art, reach a lofty ex- 
pression, it needs, we fear, considerable 
chastening. However, in many direc- 
tions and along many ways refining in- 
fluences are at work. There is reason 
for much hope. While we cannot, indeed, 
build a city as Amphion did Thebes, with 
music to the enchanted sense, the day 
may come when we shall set each stone 
in place to the music of high thoughts 
and noble purposes. All who are ‘in- 
terested in Architecture should pray 
and work, particularly work, for the 
dawning of that day, so that those 
coming after may say of the humblest 
building in the land: 


‘‘ They dreamed not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build.” 


Harry W. Desmond. 
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PECIALISTS have in- 
herited such a large 
part of the kingdom 
of current knowledge, 
that one, who would 
act upon the supposi- 

tion that their dominion is restricted, 

takes his head into his hands. If a 

man who does not pretend to be an 

expert hazard a suggestion on, say, 
political economy, hinting that the 
masters of that science have applied 
its presuppositions and principles some- 
what too rigorously to the -varied phe- 
nomena of life, he is forthwith pulled 
up sharp by some aggressive and 
astonished follower of Ricardo, “What 
do you know about political economy ?” 
he is scornfully asked. “Have you read 
every book on the subject from Adam 
Smith down? Why, you are ignorant 
enough palpably to confuse the cost of 
production with the price of labor. An 
edifying authority you are! Pray take 
yourself off and speak whereof you 
know?” We have frequently heard 
language of this sort leveled at the 
slippery head of some venturesome 
speculator; and perhaps it is very 
often justified by the. poor man’s cry- 
ing ignorance of the specialist’s primer, 

But even so there is something more 

£0: be said. “Is it necessary,” one 

might ask, “for every specialist to be a 

schoolmaster? Must he scold and 

‘Tate men as old as himself because 
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they have placed mistaken feet within 
his fences?” Hence our sympathies, 
if nothing else, would lead us to speak 
out what could be said in favor of the 
vanquished presumer. By seeking we 
might find that if he was measurably 
wrong, he was also measurably right. 
He was doubtless very careless and 
very ignorant to confuse such an acid 
as the cost of production with such an 
alkali as the price of labor; but then 
the economist was very blind and quite 
inhuman to dress the major part of the 
Hercules of human nature with the stiff 
knee-breeches of his science, Having 
gone thus far, we might take further 
heart and make bold to dogmatize a 
bit; we might apply to the occasion 
the time-honored rule that the whole is 
something more than a sum of its 
parts, and we might add that this 
something more has a claim to repre- 
sentation greater, far greater than the 
claim of any of the component ele- 
ments. Do they not live only through 
its embraces? We might say (this with 
a lower voice) that there isa definite 
place for men like Lord Brougham 
who, as it is said, wrote about one 
thing as a man who knew a great many 
other things, that such a one may be 
useful as a moderator of specialists, 
just as each specialist is useful in his 
own little department, and that, 
although he must tread gingerly in the 
ticklish and bewildering labyrinths of 
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private property, he may strut boldly 
on the broad common lands of the 
earth. 

It is on the supposition that one who 
is neither artist nor learned in the 
arts, may yet have something to say 
on art matters that is of possible value 
to layman like himself, that the present 
writer ventures a few remarks concern- 
ing the effect of art on life. These 
remarks, it is scarcely necessary to 
Say, are not addressed to artists or 
connoisseurs. Their own experience 
will tell them what the effects of art 
are on life more vividly, more truthfully 
and more completely than any words 
of anybody. But there are in this 
country a great many intelligent and 
well-meaning men to whom art is 
nothing more than either a plaything 
or a fad. Such people, indeed, form 
the bulk of society. They toil and 
toil; they build their houses; they rear 
their families; they make their asso- 
ciations ; they find their places, hard or 
soft as the place may be. In all these 
necessary occupations, art helps them 
neverabit. A picture gallery becomes 
the place to waste an hour in; a book 
of poetry the admirable but incompre- 
hensible and alien outiving of a popu- 
lar name. The more dogmatic and 
robust of them, seeing that the pursuit 
of art is frequently a fashionable ex- 
cuse for delicate drones to make light 
of commanding responsibilities declare 
roundly that it is nothing more than 
the refuge of the inefficient; but the 
majority of those who do not come 
within its influence are too much the 
creatures of the hour not vaguely to 
grant to art a certain but utterly un- 
defined place in life. In passing they 
cast a glance at its treasures, raise 
their hands in tribute, and then trot off 
to the familiar round of ordinary occu- 
pations. We must havea very much more 
advanced stage of civilization before 
the mass of these workers can share 
with any degree of intimacy that love 
of the ordered and living fairness of 
the world which at bottom is the life 
of art. But pending this problemati- 
cal higher stage of civilization, there 
are many money-makers by necessity 
who yet would wish to be something 
more than money-makers. Either 
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early or late these people might dimly 
ask themselves what they would gain by 
the pursuit of art and what they would 
lose by its neglect. It is doubtless 
very seldom that they put this ques- 
tion to themselves consciously, and 
answer it with any sense of its import- 
ance. The process is generally re- 
versed. People seek for what art has 
to give them in response to an inner 
demand; and it is only later when 
they have learned to live somewhat 
amid its splendor that a faint sugges- 
tion of its peculiar message is revealed 
to them. 

But it will be sufficient for my pur- 
pose to imagine the case of a man, who 
put these questions to himself—a man 
who never wore clothes, but who so far 
might have worn them that his name is 
Smith. This man is obliged to occupy 
a good many hours every day in earn- 
ing his living—in selling tin, perhaps; 
but he does not consider that his debts 
are paid when his bills are receipted, or 
that he has nothing to his credit when 
his debtors have settled up. Rather 
does he believe that a man is something 
more than a corporation, and that his 
immortality depends on something more 
than financial solvency. Circumstances, 
however, demand that he must always 
sell tin, and that the other good things 
in life cannot displace this occupation, 
but must be reconciled to it. Further- 
more, let me suppose that friend Smith 
has eyes that can see, ears that can 
hear, and something impalpable inside 
of his head. At the same time he is 
without one of those unfortunate lop- 
sided dispositions that might severely 
circumscribe his activities. His nature 
is eager, willing, adaptable, discerning, 
wholesome; his inclinations are neither 
the engineer of his actions, nor yet 
simply their motive power, but rather 
more the vehicle that will bear him 
wheresoever his right mind shall direct. 
This right mind will tell him, that apart 
from somewhat trying concessions he 
must make to the necessity of selling 
tin, he must come into most varied 
and measured correspondence with al] 
that is best in life—giving art, friends, 
good works each its proper place, de- 
termined partly by his character, partly 
by his circumstances, partly by their 
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claims. In order that this duty may 
be efficiently done, he will, among 
other questions, ask himself what is 
the sphere of art—a question that he 
would answer largely by a few further 
queries as to its effects and message. 
It is these queries that I now wish 
piously to make attempt at answering. 

“Friend Smith,” I would say, “happy 
in a virgin nature, I can, perhaps, best 
meet your needs by bringing to your 
attention the effect which the pursuit 
of art has had upon one who has de- 
voted his life thereto. ‘It is the 
privilege of art,’ says John Addington 
Symonds, ‘to quicken feeling and to 
lead our soul through all the labyrinths 
of life as in a vision. Sculpture and 
painting, in particular, teach us to see 
what is noteworthy in the form of man, 
and in the face of nature. Not many 
weeks ago I walked in the light of a 


mellow July sunset along the Serpen- 
tine, watching the crowd of men and 
boys who bathe there. I recognized, 
how impossible it would be to repro- 
duce in its complexity of interest and 
beauty what I saw before me—the 
space, the atmosphere, the massive 
trees, the luminosity of the sky above, 
the sheeny, troubled surface of the 
pond, and above all the innumerable 
groups and changeful attitudes of the 
naked men in every posture. And yet, 
at the same time, it was borne in upon 
my mind that only through the service 
of art, through the labor of Greek 
sculptors and the service of modern 
painters, was I at the proper point for 
discerning what this common scene 
contained of beauty and interest. No 
painting could place in right relation 
to the whole, and to the parts the mul- 
tiplicity of marvels it offered to my 
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vision. No sculpture could fix and 
perpetuate the grace inseparable from 
the movement in those men and lads. 
But except for years of training under 
this influence, should I have had the 
eyes to see and the spirit to admire 
what was revealed to me?’ 

“What art has done for the student, 
it can in a measure do for all of us 
—‘it can lead our soul through the 
labyrinth of life as ina vision.’ How 
do you spend your time, friend Smith? 
Recollect for a minute all that you 
see and hear in the round of an aver- 
age day, the inevitable sensuous ac- 
companiments of rising, dressing, eat- 
ing, business, going up and down town, 
social diversions, and a trip to the 
country. It all seems very monoton- 
ous, does it not? One day is very 
much like most other days; every- 
thing is a confused blurr. Perhaps 
here and there, now and then, some 
domineering impression will stand out 
—a pretty face, an oddsuit of clothes, 
an imposing building newly seen, or 
some horrid clatter into which you 
have been accidentally thrown; they 
are not very numerous, but such as 
they are they constitute the sensuous 
events of the day. If you are pressed 
for conversation, you might talk about 
them in the evening; but more fre- 
quently their effect is too ephemeral 
for any verbal tribute. They are buried 
ina hazy mass of sensation, and are 
brave enough to stick out, only be- 
cause of some adventitious circum- 
stance. Instead of traveling through 
life as in a vision, you make the jour- 
ney along a stupid canal that is lined 
with the commonplace. ~ 

“The point of all this is, friend Smith, 
that you are in danger of becoming 
deaf and blind. Your life is crowded 
with sensation; the whole earth is 
displayed before you—the earth that is 
teeming with faces, forms, sounds, color, 
life, motion, contrast, discord and har- 
mony. , You are groping your way 
through this manifold as if there was 
nothing to find until you came to the 
final jumping off place, which, for 
aught you know, may be night. Now 
art, if it be properly learnt, will enrich 
and refine this poor coarse, sensuous 
life of yours. Under its influence 
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you will gain an eager, searching, se- 
lective, correct eyesight, and a hearing 
that will be sensitive to the elusive 
concordance of sound. For the whole 
world will become expressive and sug- 
gestive, instead of being merely arid 
and blank. Sensations will begin to 
have meaning. ‘They will not glance 
off as a bullet does on a hard and slant- 
ing surface, but will find a place in 
your sensorium, each of them being 
filled with a thousand little attractions 
and repulsions. It will rest with you 
to discover what these attractions and 
repulsions are—to sort the sensations, 
discarding for the sake of economy 
much that you would like to keep, and 
giving each a proper, although it may 
be by no means a permanent compatt- 
ment. For the life of art must bea life 
of constant growth, and as years go on, 
and the taste changes, things will seem 
somewhat different. But the end will 
remain always the same—to offer a 
warm and appreciative hospitality to 
the diverse wonders of the world. 
“Thus art, friend Smith, should make 
you not simply a virtuoso, but a detect- 
ive medium—eliciting from the mani- 
fold of life what aspects of beauty, 
color, music and distinction things con- 
tain. For all of us art has but one 
permanent abiding place—in our own 
minds. That we find it in a picture- 
gallery, in a concert-hall, or on the 
pages of a book are but accidents. 
They are the kind of accidents which 
society should make inevitable in the 
lives of its units; but taken alone they 
are meaningless. It is the inner and 
pervading presence of the spirit of art, 
the love of living beauty, that is neces- 
sary. In order that this spirit may be 
acquired, and find the expression needed 
for its growth, you must, of course, 
make a careful and intelligent study of 
all the painting, sculpture, architecture, 
music and literature within your reach, 
You must learn how far adequate is the 
revelation afforded by each one of these 
arts, what their relations are one to 
another, and what the advantages and 
limitations of the vehicle that each one 
of them uses. You must at the same 
time learn something of the historical 
development of art in general, and of 
each of the separate arts—the many 
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forms and the varying importance they 
have assumed in different nations at 
different times. And you must bring 
this schooling and knowledge to bear in 
estimating the worth of current art 


products—wherein consists their pe-. 


culiar flavor, and what elements of per- 
manence and transience they contain. 
Concurrent with your ability to ac- 
quire, and to use this knowledge, will 
proceed the education of your sensorium 
already mentioned. 

“ And here it is time to make a dis- 
tinction. I have already indicated 
that underlying all love of art there 


must be hospitality of sense ; so un- 
derlying all interpretation of art there 
must be justice of sense. After you 
have begun to see, friend Smith, you 
must make sure that you are seeing 
clearly and straight. Danger exists 
in the over-education of any one of the 
faculties. No man can afford to sur- 
render himself too completely to a 
stream of impressions. ‘The detective 
medium must be sensitive ; but it must 
also be active. It must receive; it 
must reject ; it must modify; it must 
combine. The twinkling impression — 
must first of all be seized—but only to 
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show cause why it should not be sum- 
marily dropped into the catalogue of 
the misplaced. If it passes successfully 
through this test, the work of appre- 
ciation and comparison begins. If it 
be a human face, we look to the ex- 
pression of the whole; the excellence 
of each of the features, the extent to 
which they are friends or enemies, the 
way in which the lip curls, the eye 
flashes or the nose predominates. If 
it be a building we seek the conditions 
under which the architect labored, the 
opportunities which were offered to 
him, the idea which he sought to ex- 
press, the degree of skill, consistency 
and taste with which the idea has been 
developed, and the amount of origin- 
ality and vitality the conception and 
the composition betrays. The phrase 
‘justice of sense’ covers the whole of 
this process. It is not a matter of 
mere perception, because perception 
always tends to be passive; it is not a 
matter of intellect alone, because a 
multitude of impressions empower the 
free play of the mind; it is the union 
of the two in one composite act. 
What this justice of sense has to fear 
is the great Idols of the Cave and the 
Market Place. It should allow no 
advocate to confuse; and no prepos- 
session to bias. The -true lover of art 
can wear no livery; but, taking the 
advice of Goethe, must live resolutely 
in the whole. 

“Open your senses, friend Smith; dis- 
cipline and broaden your intellect; 
quicken, chasten and subdue your 
feeling. There is an element in art, in 
nature and in life that cannot be de- 
tected by the senses alone, although 
the senses are necessary; that cannot 
be discerned by the mind alone, 
although the mind is indispensable ; 
feeling, emotion enters into the inter- 
pretation, but does not make’it. That 
this element may be elicited all the 
faculties of a man must meet in the 
unity of spirit; and when this unity is 
attained, the surest, yet the most deli- 
cate communion on earth is established. 
The slightest loss of balance, or super- 
abundance of part mars and may un- 
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make the communion; but it is only 
thus that men speak to one another 
with complete truth. All other means 
of communication are faulty. Sense 
can speak to sense only through per- 
sonal contact, and the message con- 
veyed is brutish ; feeling can speak to 
feeling through symbols, but the mes- 
sage always intends to become either 
maudlin or vacuous ; reason can speak 
to reason through symbols, but the 
message lacks warmth, vitality and 
power ; spirit, which is all of these 
things and something more, can speak 
to spirit through symbols; and these 
symbols will convey a meaning that is 
clearly defined and yet infinitely sug- 
gestive—a message that will stimulate 
our feelings, satisfy our reason, con- 
vince and occupy our nature. In this 
way, friend Smith, art will not only 
enrich, refine and clarify your life; it 
will also ennoble and dignify your life. 
“All that I have said, friend Smith, 
comes to this. Art is an indispensable 
element in the matured and perfect 
life; but in the words of a recent 
writer, it must not be made a fetich ; it 
must be kept simply as a contribution. 
Like all things that are possessed of a 
unique and captivating nature, some 
men make too much of it; and thereby 
lose not only the best of life, which is 
a clean, organic wholeness, but the best 
of art as well. If you mistake it to be 
the patented possession of a cultured 
few, who thereby are alienated from 
the herd, it will make you exacting, 
finical, and even querulous. It will 
interpose a barrier between you and 
the seamy and sordid side of men and 
things. No man is too good for life; 
no man is above rational and proper 
activity. If art is not madea distract- 
ing, disabling, and at bottom a dis- 
heartening thing, it should by sweeten- 
ing, enlightening, and to a certain extent 
even steadying our natures, make us 
the more adequate to those necessary 
activities. Therefore, I say, friend 
Smith, bring art into your life, that you 
may have a high and temperate soul.” 


‘Tis human fortune’s happiest height to be 
A spirit, melodious, lucid, poised and whole.” 


Herbert D. Croly. 
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SKELETON CONSTRUCTION. 


THE NEW METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING HIGH BUILDINGS. 
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ITHIN the past three 
or four years a new 
method of construct- 
ing very high build- 


NS vO%t ings in New York has 
NERA §=6come into vogue. It 


is known as the skele- 
ton construction, and consists in the use 
of iron or steel columns, with thin cur- 
tain walls between, in place of solid 
thick brick walls. The curtain walls 
themselves are carried on wrought iron 
or rolled steel girders spanning the dis- 
tance between the columns, which is 
usually about 15 feet. In addition, the 
weight of floors is also transmitted to 
the columns, so that the latter support 
the entire building and contents. The 
columns are encased with brick-work, 
and when the building is plastered and 
finished on the inside there is no vis- 
able evidence of novelty. 

The advantage of using the com- 
posite construction is the room space 
gained in the difference between a 
thick wall and a thin one; In the or- 
dinary method of building, the higher 
a brick wall the thicker it must be in 
its lower parts. ‘The New York build- 
ing law very properly requires a wall 
to be built on the principle of a mast 
of a ship, the off-sets at various stories 
in the thickness of a wall in heights 
securing what is in effect a taper from 


the bottom tothe top. The lower story 
of a building is the most valuable for 
rental, yet it is in this story, of all the 
stories above the sidewalk, that. the 
greatest area of a valuable lot must, 
under the old method, be wholly 
surrendered to enormously thick brick 
walls. Every inch gained in the 
width or length of the inside measure- 
ments of a costly: building increases the 
availability of the structure, and there- 
fore swells the income derived there- 
from by the owner; but when this gain 
of space is feet instead of inches, in 
width and length as well, the reasons 
become obvious why the new method 
of construction, which takes up less 
than one-half of the area of plain brick 
walls, should immediately spring into 
public favor after an example or two 
had proved its strength, safety and 
probable durability. The great value 
of favorably located lots, fairly forces 
owners to build skywards in order to 
get an adequate return on their invest- 
ment. The London and Lancashire 
Insurance Company not long ago 
erected an office building on a lot 
which the company purchased on 
Pine street, New York City, immediately 
adjoining the U.S. Sub+Treasury prop- 
erty. The lot measures 24.2 front by 
74.4 deep, and the price paid for the 
same was $195,000. The lot is one foot 
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wider on the rear thanitis on the front, 
and one side is one inch deeper than the 
other side, so that the actual area of 
the lot is about 1,834 feet, and makes 
the price figure about $106 per super- 
ficial foot. The old building was torn 
down, and a new building erected of 
the skeleton construction, The cur- 
tain walls between the vertical columns 
are 12 inches thick, the same thickness 
in the first story as in the tenth story. 
Lots on Wall street and lower Broad- 
way are of greater proportionate value 
than that of the Lancashire Company, 
which has an area of only three-quar- 
ters of the unit of a city lot. 

The era of high buildings began with 
the year 1870. Let any person who 
has long been a resident of New York 
draw on his memory and he will find 
that all high buildings which in the 
popular and received interpretation of 
that term are now so styled, are of a 
date subsequent to the erection of the 
Post-Office building. Prior to that 
date there was a very limited number 
of fire-proof buildings within the limits 
of the United States. Those which 
did exist were chiefly Government 
buildings. Only ten years before that 
the first “I”’ beams were rolled in this 
country. Peter Cooper’s Trenton, N. J. 
Mills, and the Phcenix Iron Co., of 
Pennsylvania, began to manufacture 
them about the same time. In the early 
fire-proof buildings—the Cooper Union, 
Harper’s publishing building and the 
New York Historical Library building 
—the iron floor beams are of a shape 

very similar to what are 
commonly known as deck 
beams, with brick arches be- 
tween. It was seen that if 
buildings were to be built 
higher than the conventional 
five or six story limit, to a height 
beyond the ability of. firemen to 
successfully cope with a fire, such 
buildings must be constructed with 
something better for the floors, par- 
titions, stairs and roofs than a mass 
of wooden beams, studs, plank, fur- 
ring and lathing, and more scientific- 
ally arranged than a pile of kindling 
wood for burning, each piece being 
Separated and exposed to the air, 
With the incoming of high  build- 
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ings came a safer construction. Eight 
or ten stories in height—the height 
always being considered as above the 
sidewalk, and not including the stories 
below that level nor including towers 
nor stories above the level of the main 
roof—seemed to be the limit for a long 
time that owners could see their in- 
terest in going to. Suddenly a very 
much higher jump has been made, and 
it isa matter of general knowledge that 
Mr. Astor’s new hotel, now erecting 
at 59th street and 5th avenue, will be 
seventeen stories in height. It is quite 
as generally known that the proprie- 
tors of the Sw are talking of 
putting up a new building, to be some 
twenty-eight stories in height, on their 
little corner which only measures 57 
by 72 feet. 

The accompanying plan shows the 
relative space occupied by the walls in 
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the new system and the old, the dotted 
lines representing the portion of the 
area of a lot that solid brick walls 
would occupy. High buildings are 
demanded, and to-day there is simply 
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no limit to the height that a building 
can be safely erected. This result 
has been reached mainly through three 
inventions, all of which are distinct- 
ively American: 

1. The modern passage elevator. 

2. The flat-arch system for fire-proof 
floors; and 

3. The skeleton construction. 

The last enumerated one has only 
lately joined the combination in which 
the first two were so long inseperable, 
but it has come to stay, and the three 
work in unity for a common purpose. 
It is with the third invention that this 
article has to deal, but the other two 
form so important elements to a com- 
prehensive understanding of the useful- 
ness of the third, that a brief reference 
to them will be necessary. 

Up to the year 1870 the elevator was 
not used to any great extent for pas- 
senger service. Many persons will 
recollect the old elevator in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, with its vertical iron 
screw extending the whole height of 
the elevator well, and passing through 
a sleeve in the centre of the car; very 
slow in movement, but safe, although 
frequently getting out of order. This 
was one of the first passenger elevators 
in thiscity. Improvements rapidly fol- 
lowed, until now great speed with abso- 
lute safety has been attained. It was 
the elevator that taught men to build 
higher and higher, for without the ele- 
vator a high building is impracticable. 
A story that long ago went the rounds 
emphasizes thisfact. A gentleman had 
occasion to make a call upon an archi- 
tect whose office was on the top story 
of a high building. The elevator ser- 
vice was temporarily stopped on account 
of repairs being made to the steam 
boiler, and the caller ascended by the 
stair-case, up flight after flight, towards 
the clouds until he finally reached his 
destination in an exhausted condition, 
when he feebly opened the door and in- 
quired, Is Saint Peter in? 

It was in the Post-office building in 
this city that for the first time in this 
or any other country was introduced 
hollow-tile flat arches between iron 
floor beams. This was the invention 
of Mr. Kreischer, a well-known manu- 
facturer of fire-brick. His was not the 
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invention of a flat arch in itself, but of 
a flat arch, whose end sections abut 
against rolled iron floor beams, and 
recess ‘around the bottom flanges of 
the beams, having on top wooden 
sleepers and wooden flooring, thus 
forming a level ceiling underneath and 
a walking surface above. Previous to 
Mr. Kreischer’s invention the method of 
filling in between iron beams was by 
means of common brick arches, leveled 
up on top with concrete, and floored 
over. On the underside the bottom 
surfaces of the beams were left exposed | 
and painted. A ceiling of a room 
then consisted of a series of curved 
arches between iron beams, which were 
very unpleasant in their appearance 
and effect onthe eye. If a level ceiling 
was determined upon, it had to be 
obtained by wooden or iron furrings 
and lathing, fastened up to the under- 
side of the beams and then plastered. 
The flat-arch system provided a level 
ceiling at once, at a less cost and with 
much less weight of material than before. 
The iron beams were covered in and 
protected from fire, and the side walls 
had a lighter load to carry. A new 
impulse was given to fire-proof con- 
struction, and following the great fires 
in Chicago and Boston, the Kreischer 
system came into general use all over 
the country. In a legal contest that 
lasted for a number of years, it was 
finally decided in the U. S. Circuit 
Court that the Kreischer patent was 
void for want of originality under the 
crucial test of publications from all 
parts of the globe, that a patent must 
sustain when the law is invoked in its 
behalf. The decision of Judge Wallace 
prevented the inventor from realizing 
the profits of his invention. It did 
more, it deprived the inventor of 
the honor of having made the invention 
which abroad is recognized as an Amer- 
ican system of fire-proof floorings. 

At a meeting of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, held in Decem- 
ber, 1882, Mr. A. J. Gale described 
various things which he had seen dur- 
ing his tour in the United States. 
Among other things he stated that “In 
New York at the time of his visit there 
were many vast building schemes in 
hand. The floors were mostly 
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of fire-proof construction, consisting of 
iron beams filled in between with hol- 
low tile flat arches, the iron being pro- 
tected above and below, and _ joists 
being laid on the top surface.” In con- 
nection with this statement, Mr. John 
Slater said: “It seemed to him that 
America was the country, par excel- 
lence, where suggestions were to be 
picked up by architects. To put the 
matter colloquially, it was the great 
place for ‘tips,’ and there could be no 
better place for an architect to visit than 
the States, after studying on the con- 
tinent of Europe the artistic and arche- 
ological sides of his profession. The 
Americans were, in fact, so ingenious 
that their ingenuity was catching, and 
it appeared to be impossible for any one 
to visit the States without deriving 
much instruction. it A Aa og 
would be taught the wholesome lesson 
_ that everything English was not neces- 
sarily the best. It was only in regard 
to what might be called the construc- 
tional part of an architect’s profession 
that he made these remarks.” The 
Chairman, Mr. Ewan Christian, said 
that “having had the advantage of 
traveling in America, though only fora 
short time, he was very much impressed 
by the go-aheadedness of Americans. 
If aman in the States brought out a 
good invention connected with building 
or anything else, it was straightway 
adopted all over the country until 
something better was produced, when 
that, in its turn was taken up.” 

The skeleton construction will entitle 
Americans to as much future praise as 
have ever been so generously given 
them for past improvements made in 
the art of building. 

The whole history of science is 
one continuous illustration of the 
slow progress by which the human 
mind makes its advance in discov- 
ery. It is hardly perceptible, so 
little has been made by any one step in 
advance of the former state of things, 
because generally it will be found that 
just before there was something very 
nearly the same thing discovered or in- 
vented. This is true of the modern 
Elevator in its steps forward from the 
hoisting apparatus of the ancients. It 
is true of the American flat-arch floor 
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system in the light of earlier publica- 
tions made in France and other coun- 
tries. It is true of the skeleton con- 
struction. 

Without likening the skeleton to a 
cast iron front buried in a brick wall, 
its immediate predecessor can be seen 
in the devise frequently used to provide 
sufficient bearing strength in brick 
piers of too small an area to safely bear 
the load to be imposed without re-en- 
forcement, A brick pier, of a size not 
larger than required for the safe sup- 
port of the brick work above, is per- 
haps also required to carry the end of 
a line of girders supporting floor beams. 
An iron column is therefore placed im- 


see em ——— 


mediately adjoining the back of the 
pier. 

If the projection of the column be 
undesirable, then the column is em- 
bedded within the back line of the pier. 


, we 


In the case of a flank wall ona street 
front, where the window openings are 
numerous and the brick piers too small to 
carry the weight of wall above and floor 
loads in addition, the piers have been 
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stiffened and strengthened or relieved 
of load by iron columns entirely con- 
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cealed within the piers, and iron lintels 
also concealed above the columns. 

Such examples have been used re- 
peatedly for many years, and contain 
all the essential features of the skele- 
ton construction. The first complete 
cast-iron front ever erected in the world 
was put up in New York in 1848, yet 
that was but a repetition of iron col- 
umns and lintels long previously used 
as a substitute for stone and brick to 
the extent of a single story. So the 
skeleton issimply the evolution or ex- 
pansion of the principal so long used 
ina smaller way. No patent stands in 
the way of the free use of the skeleton 
construction. A patent was issued in 
1869 to a manufacturer of architect- 
ural iron work in New York, which 
covered the skeleton construction, but 
that patent expired by limitation five 
years ago, and the invention is now 
public property. 

There are several variations in the 
use of iron skeletons. In -some cases 
the frame is carried up to within three 
or four stories of the roof, and a solid 
brick wall used for the balance of the 
height, carried by the skeleton at the 
top line of the latter. In some cases 
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the columns start from the base course 
of the foundations; in other cases 
from the top of the foundation wall, or 
the top.of the basement story. There 
is still another method, such as was 
used in the World building, but which 
is not, strictly speaking, the skeleton 
construction, as the columns are not 
embedded in the walls but stand clear 
from the same; the walls are of solid 
brick and of great thickness, although 
supporting nothing but their own 
weight, which indeed is enormous on 
account of their great height. The 
floors are carried independently of the 
walls, and in this respect embodies the 
same principle as the skeleton construc- 
tion. 

One or the other of two methods is 
generally used in the skeleton con- 
struction. In one the girders are 
placed between the columns at each 
story and carry both the curtain walls 
and the ends of the floor beams. In 
the other the girders carry the curtain 
walls only, and are placed at every 
second or third story ; the floor beams 
are supported by girders placed at 
right angles to the columns. In the 
foregoing cuts the two arrangements 
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are so clearly shown that further de- 
scription is unnecessary. The small 
details of bolting, etc., have been 
omitted, as these would add nothing to 
the information that the drawings are 
intended to convey. 

The inside four inches of the curtain 
walls are usually built with hollow 
bricks, of the dimensions of common 
brick, so as to allow of the plastering 
being done directly on the wall, and 
thus obviates the necessity for the use 
of furring to prevent dampness from 
striking through. 

At the foot of each of the vertical 
lines of columns it is the general prac- 
tice to use a cast-iron flanged base to 


distribute the imposed load over a 
greater area of bearing surface. 

Crib footings of rolled steel or 
wrought iron beams are frequently 
used; and when placed below the water 
line they should be thoroughly coated 
with coal tar applied hot. 

For the skeleton construction the ex- 
isting building law makes no special pro- 
vision. At the time when the law was 
enacted, in 1887, the use of composite 
structures was not foreseen. - True, 
under that law, walls may be con- 
structed of stone, brick, iron or other 
hard incombustible material, and by 
implication a combination of any of 
these materials, but the skeleton has 
been ruled to be one of the kind of 
cases to which the law does. not di- 
rectly apply, and is therefore subject 
to the decision of the Board of Ex- 
aminers whose permission must be ob- 
tained before such a structure can be 
proceeded with. The Board regulates 
its action in skeleton cases in accord- 
ance with one of the amendments con- 
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tained in the revision of the building 
law which failed to pass the last Legis- 
ture of this State. The columns are 
required to have a casing of brick work 
not less than four inches in thickness 
which must be bonded into the brick 
work of the curtain walls. The ex- 
posed side of the girders are required 
to be similarly covered in. The thick- 
ness of a wall is determined by its 
height, but where walls are carried 
upon girders, the heights are measured 
from the top of such girders, except 
that no curtain wall is permitted less 
than 12 inches in thickness. The 
metal work is required to be painted 
before being set up in position. 

In the greater number of skeleton 
buildings erected in New York the col- 
umns are of cast iron; in the smaller 
number rolled steel or wrought iron of 
various forms of section. Some con- 
structors advocate the use of cast iron 
only as the material for the columns 
which are used in the walls. High 
buildings are erected for permanency, 
to last for centuries. When columns 


are built around with brick work they 


are buried out of sight for all time, so 
to speak. The oxide of iron paint, so 
commonly used for coating iron and 
steel work is largely mixed with fish oil 
instead of linseed oil, and soon dries 
out leaving a coating of dry, broken 
scale or powder. Between the columns 
and the outer air is only a few inches 
of brick or stone work, through which 
dampness or rain finds its way. In 
wrought iron rust is insidious, and it 
honeycombs and eats entirely through 
the metal. Mild steel, such as beams 
are rolled of, rusts faster than wrought 
iron at first, then slower. Cast iron, on 
the contrary, slowly oxides in damp 
situations; rust does not scale from it, 
and the oxidation when formed is of a 
much less dangerous kind, extending 
only a little way into that metal, to 
about the thickness of a knife-blade, 
and then stops for good. There are 
other dangers to be apprehendéd, such 
as gases and creosote from flues, escap- 
ing steam from defective pipes, leaks 
or an overflow of water, all quite pos- 
sible and probable to reach the col- 
umns. Wrought iron is_ seriously 
affected by such mishaps, cast iron 
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practically not at all. Mild steel has 
come into use so recently that time has 
not yet enabled men to speak positively 
how short or how long it can retain its 
integrity in adverse situations. Damp 
plaster and cement corrode wrought 
iron and steel; lime is a preservative. 
If from any cause a column is affected 
in one place the entire structure above 
it is affected, but if a girder is affected 
the troubie is locai for any one girder 
only carries a portion of the floor of 
one story and the bay or portion of the 
brick wall which reaches up to the next 
girder above. While failure in a gir- 
der would be far less disastrous than 
failure in a column, any trouble would 
be serious enough and fully warrants 
every precaution being taken in the 
first instance to avoid possible bad re- 
sults. For wrought iron and steel col- 
umns a margin in material should be 
allowed to cover partial deterioration 
fromrust. Instead of a low factor of 
safety, as 3 to 1, when weight is to be 
sustained by material that is to remain 
unimpaired, the factor should be as 
high as 5, to provide for the loss 
of a portion of the sectional area 
of such columns by rust, so that 
the remainder of the metal may 
be sufficient to safely carry the load 
calculated to be imposed. No part of 
the metal in a wrought iron or rolled 
steel column should be less than three- 
eighths of an inch in thickness, nor 
should such columns have an unsup- 
ported length of more than thirty times 
their least lateral dimension or di- 
ameter. 

For beams and girders wrought iron 
has almost entirely superseded cast iron, 
and latterly rolled steel has crowded 
out wrought iron. The facility and 
promptness with which rolled beams 
can now be obtained; their admirable 
and scientific shape by which the great- 
est strength is obtained with the least 
weight of metal ; the concise and simple 
tables of the bearing strength for the 
respective sizes and various lengths of 
beams freely circulated by the manu- 
facturers; their reasonable prices ; and 
the preference of architects and engi- 
neers to use wrought iron or steel when 
the load tends to separate or tear the 
metal asunder ; all this has contributed 
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to the extended use of wrought iron 
and steel for certain purposes. But 
for durability and lasting qualities 
under any and all circumstances of 
time and elements, particularly when 
buried out of sight in a casing not 
sufficiently thick to prevent dampness 
or wet or change of temperature from 
reaching the metal, as in the case of 
wall columns and beams for the sup- 
port of the curtain walls, cast iron is 
the best material to use. For floor 
beams and for interior girders, wrought 
iron or rolled steel is matchless. 

There was some fear expressed by 
members of ‘the Board of Examiners 
when the first plans of the skeleton 
structures were presented for their ap- 
proval, that the greater expansion of 
one material than of another, might 
work some trouble. The same bugbear 
had to be overcome when cast iron 
fronts were first introduced, when pre- 
dictions of failure were based on the 
expansion and contraction of the metal. 
Events proved that the temperature of 
our Climate, from the greatest cold to 
the greatest heat, exerts upon cast iron 
no appreciable effect, and for use in 
buildings is practically without expan- 
sibility.. Cast iron, if of goodly thick- 
ness, offers a far better resistance to 
fire, or fire and water combined than 
wrought iron or steel. How well even 
thin plates of good cast iron will 
bear heat is shown in a familiar way by 
a common cook stove. Thin sheets of 
wrought iron will shrivel up almost like 
paper when brought in contact with 
flames. A comparatively moderate 
amount of heat will elongate and twist 
wrought iron and steel out of shape. 
When ‘used for girders and floor beams 
they should be entirely encased in some 
non-conducting material. Whether 
columns of these materials should be 
encased is an open question. ‘The ad- 
vantage in one direction of a casing 
for wrought iron or rolled steel col- 
umns as a protection against fire, is a 
disadvantage in another direction, in 
that it may allow rusting to go on un- 
seen to a dangerous extent. Covered 
or without covering, cast iron is the 
superior metal for columns. Cast iron 
is best for compression, rolled iron or 
steel for tension, The least thickness 
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for a cast iron column should be three- 
quarters of an inch, and the greatest 
unsupported length for such column 
should not exceed twenty times its 
average diameter. Usually the box 
form of cast iron column is employed, 
but in many respects the E1-shape 
is the best for use in skeleton 
construction. In order to make 
allowance for poor quality of cast 
iron, and for unseen defects in the 
castings, the factor of safety for cast 
iron columns should be 6 to 1, the same 
as the present building law provides 
for all posts, columns ang other ver- 
tical supports of every kind of mate- 
rial. 

When cast iron is used architects 
should insist on having the very best 
kind. Many columns are made in the 
Pennsylvania iron districts of iron run 
directly from the blast furnace, thus 
Saving the expense of re-melting pig 
iron in a foundry cupola. Such columns 
are almost as brittle as glass, and when 
so made should be prohibited by law 
from being used in a building. Pig 
iron, when melted in a cupola, changes 
its nature and becomes a different grade 
of iron, getting rid of a certain amount 
of impurities, such as combined carbon, 
which makes iron hard, and _phosphor- 
ous, which is one of the elements of 
weakness in iron. The re-melting is 
not only a purifying process, but it is 
an annealing process as well. By melt- 
ing different brands of pig iron together 
the mixture is given desired qualities 
which they do not possess separately. 
This is the practice in all the architec- 
tural iron foundaries in New York. 

The brick work which surrounds the 
skeleton cannot entirely be depended 
upon as a protection for the metal 
against the effects of fire. The cover- 
ing is thin, and at best brick work is not 
fire-proof. That bricks resist far better 
than anything else is beyond question, 
but a brick wall is quite another thing, 
The mortar joints compose nearly one- 
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fourth of the whole wall, and lime mor- 
tar is no more proof against severe heat 
than is limestone. Consequently the 
bond, by burning out, allows the wall 
to fall, making the damage as complete 
as though the bricks had been devoured 
by the flames. The manner in which 
bricks are hurriedly and carelessly laid 
up in a wall, not slushed in on all sides 
with mortar as they should be, but with 
one inner side of each brick having 
little or no mortar at all against it, 
leaves countless air spaces within the 
wall, and the air within these confined 
chambers is expanded during a fire. If 
heated air will run an engine, its expan- 
sive forcecan surely aid in the over- 
throw and destruction of a brick wall. 

The skeleton construction imposes no 
new conditions on the architect. It 
calls for no skillful treatment to make 
it appear what it is. The metal frame, 
like the bones in a human body, is con- 
cealed from sight. Indeed, the archi- 
tect is relieved from many troublesome 
conditions. He may design his struc- 
ture without regard to width of piers, 
so that a front of brick or stone may be 
made nearly as light and airy in appear- 
ance as one of cast iron, and with as 
large window openings as_ desired. 
The building is so tied together later- 
ally and vertically as to resist wind 
pressure or any other strain with im- 
punity. 

Already the architectural appearance 
of New York is being altered by the 
Skeleton structures. New-~ opportuni- 
ties are opening up for architects to 
display their skill in treating problems 
of height, such as their professional 
brethren of a few decades ago never 
dreamed. It remains to be seen 
whether the esthetic spirit will keep 
pace with the mechanical progress in 
the art of building, and bring forth de- 
signs of grace and beauty for the tower- 
like structures, notwithstanding any 
pre-conceived notions of disproportion 
between height and width. 


William F. Fryer, Fr. 
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see that the Byzan- 
tine architects and 
sculptors were full 
of resources, both 
constructional and 
artistic: the dome 
‘“‘ pendent by subtile 
magic” on its four 
a prime invention; I 


pendentives was 
say invention, because, though it may 
have been known for centuries, no one 
had before dared to use it on a grand 


scale. We say wrought-iron girders 
are an invention of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, though they were used in the 
third century at Caracalla’s Baths. 
Heavy abutments had to be provided 
to resist the thrust of pendentives, 
domes, and semi-domes. Many of the 
curious flat apses with which Byzantine 
architecture abound were made to that 
end, though flat apses had been used 
very much earlier. All sorts of ingen- 
ious devices were used to save center- 
ing and its shoring, as I shall show 
you, and when the capitals of columns 
were required to be large and heavy 
to support immense superstructures, 
new forms and new adaptations of 
ornament had to be used. 

Mr. Ruskin and Mr. W. Morris have 
both been eloquent on Byzantine Arch- 


itecture; the latter went so far as to 
say publicly that the interior of Sta. 
Sophia was, in his opinion, the most 
beautiful in the world; and Professor 
Lewis, in his preface to Procopius’ 
Buildings of Justinian, says: ‘“‘ Earth- 
quakes and faults of construction occa- 
sioned the rebuilding of the great dome, 
but it still crowns, after a trial of more 
than 1,300 years, one of the most beau- 
tiful buildings in existence.’’ I shall 
tell you what I think of it hereafter. 

There is no recipe for invention, it is 
a gift; but when the elements of arch- 
itecture have been learnt, there seems 
to me no better exercise as a prelimin- 
ary to invention than studying how for- 
mer architects adapted old forms to 
new wants, how they solved the new 
problems of construction that were 
forced upon them, and how they artist- 
ically treated those new forms, so as 
to bring them within the pale of archi- 
tecture; nor a better study for sculp- 
tors than how to adapt the old orna- 
ment to the new forms, until they can. 
invent new ornament for them. 

Greek architecture was purely an 
artistic invention—the constructive 
principle was that of Egypt and Stone- 
henge. The Romans seem at first to 
have copied, as well as they could, the 
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debased Greek architecture of their day, 
to have introduced such alterations as 
would make every part conform to a 
general rule, and to alter the esthetic 
part so as to make it more in accord- 
ance with their coarse taste and love 
of magnificence. After a time the arch 
was found to be too convenient to be 
disregarded, and gradually superseded 
its older and more dignified rival, the 
lintel. As soon as vaulting came into 
general use thethrusts had to be coun- 
teracted, for even supposing that the 
vaults when set had no thrust, this was 
not the case when they were green. 
# }You can see how the halls or com- 
partments, in large vaulted buildings 
such as the baths, were arranged, so as 
to act as counterpoises to one another. 
When groined vaults were adopted, 
projecting piers were brought out at 
the angles of each chamber and plain 
_arches sprang from them next the walls, 
so as to provide abutments for the 
diagonal thrusts of the groins; where 
groined vaults were used in an apart- 
ment higher than the rest, the lower 
part of the wall was abutted by deep 
walls and by vaulted recesses, but above 
these, where the quter walls were com- 
paratively thin, buttresses were used, 
as in the case of the tepidaria of all the 
baths and the nave of the basilica of 
Maxentius. In the West, before the 
emergence of the Byzantine style, the 
half-domes of apses were abutted by 
inclosing them in solid half-squares, 
theangles of which acted as buttresses. 
The walls of circular-domed struct- 
ures were either of enormous thickness, 
or else the structures were made square 
outside to get abutments at the angles. 
We see no signs of any great organic 
advance in construction, after the in- 
vention of groined vaults, until we 
come to the Baths of Constantine, 
where the groined vaults of the build- 
ing in front of the Laconicum are 
abutted by shallow apses without solid 
angles. We know, too, that as these 
great tepidaria of the baths wanted 
lofty arches to the recesses both for 
effect and light, the entablatures be- 
tween the columns were consequently 
dispensed with, and the columns were 
merely shores with a strip of entabla- 
ture above them to help support the 
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groins of the vault. Isay help, because 
the entablatures then became lintels. 
When the architect of Caracalla’s Baths 
wanted to make his celebrated solar 
cell, z. ¢., a covered swimming bath lit 
from above, he could not vault it, or 
he would have blocked out the light 
from the tepidarium, so he hit upon the 
original scheme of carrying the flat roof 
and ceiling by means of wrought-iron 
girders, forestalling the modern Eng- 
lish invention by some 1,600 years. 

It is possible that at some future 
time, churches and cathedrals may be 
wanted whose plans and arrangements 
are adapted to the Protestant ritual. 
In the Byzantine churches we have 
every sort of plan that can well be 
imagined, circular, octagonal, square, 
trefoil, quarterfoil, cruciform, of many 
varieties, and of that form which the 
Byzantines called “in the shape of a 
circus,” but which we call “in the 
form of a basilica,” and these Byzan- 
tine churches might give hints for what 
is wanted for a true Protestant church 
or cathedral. Two-storied museums, 
picture and sculpture galleries may 
some day be wanted to show the works 
exhibited in their lower rooms instead 
of concealing them, and many Byzan- 
tine devices might give us hints howto 
do this. 

The Byzantine churches were con- 
structed of all sorts of materials. The 
walls mostly of stone, with a course of 
bricks between each stone, and the 
vaults and domes of burnt brick, and 
roofed in all sorts of ways from the 
common truss of perishable and _ in- 
flammable wood to the permanent 
vault or dome. In Syria another form 
of roofing was used, 7. ¢., vast slabs of 
stone were supported on arches and 
formed the ceiling, and supported the 
rubble terraces that acted as roofs. 

If we owed that Bulgarian peasant, 
Oupravda—afterwards called Justinian 
—a debt of gratitude for nothing else, 
we owe it to him for having Sta. Sophia 
built without wood, as well as for the 
excellent construction of the fortifica- 
tions of the Castle of Edessa on the 
Euphrates, which have lasted to the 
present day. We, who are Londoners 
living in a brick district, naturally take 
the greatest interest in vaults and 
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domes of brick, as we have the mate- 
tials at hand without the expense of car- 
riage from a distance, besides being 
more familiar with brick construction, 
not to speak of brickwork having a 
flavor of the locality. Vaults and 
domes naturally took their rise in tree- 
less countries. The old proverb says, 
‘“‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and were good timber was not to be 
had, some other means of covering had 
to be devised. 7 

We see how the people of Persia and 
Mesopotamia contrived to cover their 
buildings with vaults and domes almost 
without centering, from having no other 
means of roofing. Strabo (Lib. 16, c. 
I, p. 5), speaking of Babylon, says: 
‘““Whence among the seven wonders of 
the world are reckoned this wall and 
the hanging gardens. . the garden 
consists of vaulted terraces, raised one 
above another, and resting upon cube- 
shaped pillars. The pillars, 
the vaults and the terraces are con- 
structed of baked brick and asphalt,” 
and, in speaking of the city, he says: 
“ All the houses are vaulted on account 
of the want of timber. For the country 
is bare, a great part of it is covered 
with shrubs, and produces nothing but 
the palm.” 

Now and then in London we see a 
vaulted church or a vaulted hall, but 
the greater part of our buildings are 
only walls with a wooden roof; even 
St. Paul’s would present us with the 
lantern on a-limekiln if the wooden 
dome were burnt, and the fall of the 
timber did not bring down the cone. 
Ware says “It is the roof that makes 
the house,” and it is pitiable to think 
that a fire would reduce nearly all our 
great buildings to the state of walls, 
for most of the great vaulted construc- 
tions we simulate are built by us of 
lath and plaster. The great Ahmed- 
Ibn-Touloun showed his wisdom in 
forcing his Coptic architect to build his 
Mosque at Cairo of burnt brick, saying 
that every other material perished by 
fire or water. When we recollect what 
architecture does for a country we 
ought to insist that our national build- 
ings should be built of burnt brick and 
vaulted with the same material, so that 
when our empire has passed away there 
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may be remnants left of our former | 
greatness. 

You all know that I ama great ad- 
vocate for the architectural use of iron, 
but under the destructive influence of 
fire iron is even more ruinons to struc- 
tures than wood itself, and stone and 
marble calcine, or split to pieces. 

The value of the past is in the price- 
less lessons it can give us for present 
use. The study of Virgil gave the 
world the Divina Commedia of Dante, 
and the study of the written master- 
pieces of antiquity the present literature 
of Europe; the study of the fragments 
of antique sculpture revived the sculp- 
tors’ art, and gave dignity to painting. 
Evenin the present day, the discovery 
of the ruins of an ancient civilization 
may be fraught with wonderful and 
unhoped-for results. Look at M. Dieu- 
lafoy’s discovery of the ruins of the 
Persian palaces! The magnificent 
enamelled friezes from the Palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes, that were found at 
Susa, have not only enlargedthe minds 
of every visitor to the Louvre, have 
given an almost unique lesson in mon- 
umental coloring, but have also given 
a fresh impetus to that beautiful branch 
of art, enamelled pottery. All of the 
roofs of last year’s Exhibition building 
at Paris were resplendent with color, 
wholly due to the exhibition of those 
enamelled friezes. I do not grudge 
our gifted neighbors these well-earned 
trophies, of which they have made so 
excellent. a use, but we cannot forget 
that it was the parsimony of our — 
Government that prevented us from 
having them. Loftus began the exca- 
vations in that very mound some thirty- 
five years ago, and had to relinquish 
them for want of funds. 

I will, however, return to my subject, 
and try and whet your appetites for 
learning more about Byzantine archi- 
tecture. Though the Byzantines had 
become Christians, they by no means 
eschewed those sins which are de- 
nounced under the names of the “ lust — 
of the eye” and the “ pride of life.” 
When these sins were indulged in for 
ecclesiastical buildings, furniture, and 
dresses, they were supposed to be pe- 
culiarly favored by Heaven. Procopius 
tells us that Justinian having ordered a 
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church to be built ‘at Jerusalem, in 
honor of the Virgin, required it to be 
“surrounded on every side with col- 
umns such as in beauty would be 
worthy of the main building, and of a 
size capable of supporting the weight 
that would be laid upon them,” but 
from the precipitous character of the 
place such columns could not be brought 
there. He goes on to say that “while, 
however, the Emperor was grieving at 
this difficulty, God pointed out, for this 
purpose, in the nearest mountains a 
bed of stone of a kind suitable for this 
purpose, which either had existed there 
in former times, and been concealed, or 
was then created. Either story is 
credible.” And he tells us that these 
columns were “of a color that resem- 
bles flame.” In addition to this new 
marble every splendid marble that had 
adorned ancient temples not only in 
Rome, but in all the Roman provinces, 
_ had been stripped from them, and con- 
veyed to Constantinople to enrich the 
churches ; glass mosaic was manufac- 
tured there; gold and silver, precious 
gems, and costly stuffs were given to 
the churches in profusion, and as the 
silkworm had been introduced into Con- 
stantinople there was no lack of. silk. 
Procopius says in the Sanctuary of 
Santa Sophia alone there were 40,000 
pounds weight of silver, of which the 
iconostasis and furniture were com- 
posed. And Paul the Silentiary says: 
“In the circular part under the great 
dome was the Ambo, which was built 
of the rarest marbles, enriched with 
precious stones and ornaments in en- 
amelled gold. This tribune, big enough, 
for the consecration of the Emperors 
was crowned with a dome covered with 
plates of gold enriched with gems; a 
great cross, ornamented with rubies 
and whole pearls, completed the deco- 
ration.”’ 

I think I have already said enough 
about Byzantine architecture to interest 
you in it, but I will say a few words 
more about Byzantium and the Byzan- 
tine Empire. Though architecture is 
our study, we cannot be altogether in- 
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different to those other fine arts which 
so greatly add to its beauty and in- 
terest; we must have some feeling of 
Tespect for the centre of an empire 
which was so long a bulwark against 
barbarism, and for that seat of art and 
learning from which cultivation was 
obtained: we can hardly expect archi- 
tecture to be desired and appreciated 
by people who are wholly destitute of 
any feeling for the fine arts. Byzan- 
tium itself was a centre of all the arts, 
and though they did not flourish there 
as perfectly as at Athens in the days of 
Pericles, nor even as they did at Rome 
in the days of Augustus, yet the fine 
arts to a certain extent were there when 
they were extinct in the West. At By- 
zantium the traditions of antiquity were 
at least kept up, and in this way it was 
able to sow elsewhere the seed of ar- 
tistic regeneration. 

Byzantium supplied twelve thousand 
artisans for the construction of Walid 
the First’s Mosque at Damascus be- 
tween 708 and 718 a.p., and supplied 
him as well with the mosaic; it fur- 
nished architects and artificers to 
Charlemagne (771-814), and to Abd- 
el-Rahman the First at Cordova (755— 
787). Subsequently it sent architects 
to design and superintend the build- 
ing of St. Mark’s at Venice, and prob- 
ably these same architects built St. 
Front, at Perigueux, and to its arts we 
mainly owe the Cathedral of St. Tro- 
phime, at Arles, and St. Gilles. 

It was for many centuries a barrier 
against the devastation of the savages, 
and a bulwark against Mohammedan 
invasion, until it was left to its fate 
by the European nations through theo- 
logical hatred. To the learned men it 
still cherished, to the codices of the 
ancient writers it preserved, and to the 
engraved gems, the bas-reliefs, and the 
statues it cherished, we mainly owe the 
great Renaissance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, from which we are still reaping 
the benefits, and from the escape of its 
scholars before its last throes we owe 
the knowledge and study of Greek 
throughout Christendom. 


Professor Attchison. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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O the many terrors proverbially possessed 
by death, has now been added the terror 
of posthumous notoriety. 

writer, with his blank array of dates and facts, 
set in a frame of meaningless and indiscriminate 
praise, is a matter no more to be pleasantly con- 
templated by the wise man preparing for death 
than a smattering of dead flies in a pool of thin 
molasses; but the post-mortem raconteur is even 
more unpleasantly suggestive. If Manfred had 
been a living celebrity instead of the paper off- 
spring of the ‘‘ bilious Childe,” never would he 
have said: 


‘Old man! ’tis not so hard to die.”’ 


Being an emotional hero, he might in a weak 
moment have anticipated, with something like 
pleasure, a few newspaper anecdotes about his 
wanderings through the Alps, and the various 
supernatural entities which enlivened his path; 
but even his love for attitudinizing would shrivel 
at the thought of being minced to make an 
American newspaper. No doubt, many men of 
reputation have something of the Manfred in 
them. Being in the eye of the public, unless 
their natures are very simple and sincere, they 
naturally fall into a habit of posing ; but if at the 
same time they are sensible men, they know that 
too many postures and too liberal a publicity 
makes them absurd and common. While they 
live, they can so shape their lives and form their 
acquaintances as to keep the anecdote-seeker at 
a safe distance; but death is a signal for a flood 
of wickedly false or foolishly true reminiscences 
to be poured on a public greedy with baleful 
curiosity. It is bad enough to have one’s biogra- 


The obituary ° 


phy written by a sympathetic, intelligent and 
accurate friend, with access to all the available 
material, for even then it is really some other 
man that is delineated ; but to have one’s mem- 
ory snatched up by a multitude of ignorant, 
careless, stupid and often malicious scribblers 
and hashed into unseasoned ‘‘copy,” to have 
one’s weakest driblets of conversation passed off 
as profound sayings or delightfully humorous 
tid-bits, to have one’s most cherished and ten- 
derest associations distortedly distributed to a 
heedless multitude—all that is profoundly ob- 
noxious. 

We need scarcely say that it is not the anec- 
dotes and reminiscences that of themselves are 
objectionable. If properly told, they are far less 
objectionable than a set and formal biography, 
which is necessarily unsatisfactory. We 
thoroughly sympathize with any author who 
throws what obstacles he can in the way of his 
prospective and inevitable biographer. The latter 
is nearly always wrecked between the danger of 
including too much and including too little ; he 
may not tell everything he knows, and there is 
much which he does not know. A life cannot be 
written in black and white, not even by the man 
himself. On the other hand, reminiscences that 
really mean something, that betray some trait of 
character or include some shrewd saw told 
pleasantly and gracefully, may be as serviceable 
to the critic of the author’s works as they are 
delightful to his admirers. These reminiscences 
do not pretend to be more than momentarily 
descriptive. They tell the tale of the man, not 
as he was, but simply as he occasionally ap- 
peared to keen and perhaps fond observers ; 
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they illustrate his social personality. To ask to 
know this is not to ask too much ; more than 
this he has every right to reserve. Such rem- 
iniscences, with a plain account of the facts of 
his life, should be sufficient for both critic and 
admirer ; his works, if they be well read, would tell 
the rest. For our part we should be glad to see 
all famous men follow the example of the pious 
Bishop Butler and destroy their private papers, 
Such a course would make their writings the 
more closely and fruitfully studied. 

But the post-mortem story-teller often exer- 
cises no discrimination. He writes for a multi 
tude of people who know only the name of 
the corpse; and for a time anything with that 
name in it finds a ready reading. Sometimes 
he has met the departed celebrity casually; 
he can write in a tone of a personal acquaintance 
and include copious I's in the narrative; but as 
a rule his ammunition is all second-hand. He 
either misreads or garbles the authentic recollec- 
tions of a personal friend, or he comes across 
some nonentity who has known the celebrity. 
The few formal words that the great man uttered, 
which were perhaps pleasantly turned, are given out 
as characteristic and pregnant sayings. But worst 
of all is the close and often indelicate scrutiny to 
which the details of his private life are subjected, 
for your indiscriminate post-mortem raconteur 
never knows, of course, what not to report. 
The effect of all this is often very unfortunate, 
Spurious anecdotes are circulated, false impres- 
sions created; and the only man who can put 
things straight is safely surrounded by dirt. 
Just because these reminiscences are so suggest- 
ive, so delightful, and frequently so instructive 
when they are judiciously, truthfully and 
sympathetically told, they become barren, absurd 
and tiresome when retailed by some blunderer or 
inconsequent. 

It is to be hoped that the obituary writers 
and post-mortem raconteurs will retain their 
literary integrity. In the increasing specializa- 
tion of newspaper work they will doubtless be- 
come largely, as they are now partially, a particu- 
lar class; and when this time arrives they will 
possess a peculiar power and become very desir- 
able associates—to men seeking notoriety on the 
other side of the grave. For this reason the 


_ proprietors of newspapers will be wise beyond 


_ to sign obituaries. 


their publications in resisting firmly any tendency 
A great many people are com- 
the apparent 


mitting suicide nowadays for 


_ purpose of attracting public attention to their own 


—s 


Precious personalities; and it is patent that the 
writer of facile death notices would be in great 
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demand with such theatrical enthusiasts. Fame 
on this side of the dividing line is all very well. 
One can attain it by putting a great deal of ‘‘ in- 
dividuality” into a very little work, and then 
courting ‘‘ literary” friends. 
have been written intoa reputation by others ! 
But there is one drawback to this, 
has to be maintained, and is not consequently all 
a joy. It is frequently very difficult and some- 
what trying to keep one’s ‘‘ literary” friends up to 
the proper writing point. 
reputation has no such abatement of its charm : 
and circussy suicides might very well attempt to 
attain it by similar methods. True, only a 
posthumous mortality would be granted to such 
an one, for the newspapers are the graves, 


How many people 


A reputation 


Now a post-mortem 


-as they are the creators of reputations ; but even 


afew days of public existence would be some- 
thing. Let us be modest in longings for a 
journalistic life after death.—Primus. 


That the biography of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, ‘the first Lord Houghton, should be 
written by T, Wemyss Reid is perhaps more for- 
tunate for the late lord than for the living au- 
thor. No friend of Milnes need fear to trust the 
latter’s memory to the former’s account of his 
life. The book is pleasant reading from one end 
to the other; it makes one know the man (to a 
certain extent) and like him. Mr. Reid’s success 
is, then, indubitable, and I should add it was no 
easy matter to dress up such a life for the public. 
There were so many points that needed explana- 
tion that the elements of a good showing were 
lacking. It follows that since Mr. Reid is always 
removing plausible misconceptions, the book 
is pervaded with an undeniable flavor of advo- 
cacy; but by this I do not mean to impeach his 
fairness. A case had to be made for much in 
Milnes’ life; his biographer had much to carry. 
It was not a massive force, bearing all its little- 
ness with ease, forever revealing its own strength 
and rejoicing in the revelation; it was not a 
simple, steadfast life, that reveals itself com- 
pletely, firmly and quietly; it was, on the con- 
trary, rather a mixed life, the current of which 
wandered deviously and as it were uncertainly 
over many fields—with great good to some and 
great waste. 

One result of this is that the contributions of 
Milnes to his own biography are not on the whole 
the most interesting parts thereof. His external 
associations formed such an important part of his 
life, that his story is told largely through them. 
Correspondents must have found his letters 
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pleasant to receive; but he was not a good letter 
writer, and they donot contain very much charm 
for an outsider. Of incidents and actions there 
are few to be called prominent. In spite of any 
interest we may feel in the man, the parts of the 
book that read most pleasantly are the letters of 
his friends and the explanations of Mr. Reid; 
yet this statement, standing alone, would create a 
false impression. While the letters of his friends 
to him are interesting in themselves, and often 
eminently readable, yet the man to whom they 
are written is responsible for no small part of the 
interest and the charm. And Mr. Reid’s expla- 
nations and additions, in excellent taste and 
happily worded though they are, derive interest 


mainly from their subject. Milnes gains a good 


deal by being presented to the reader me-- 


diately ; because being something of a woman, 
he exerted his best influence through personal 
contact—on the few not on the many. He was 
probably the most indefatigable seeker after men 
of reputation and ability that his day and genera- 
tion saw. People accused him of a mere vulgar 
curiosity, of being a hunter after celebrities; but 
there can be no doubt that the mainspring of his 
desire to meet clever people was an eager interest 
in them—in their ideas, in their work, and in 
their personalities; and that his mental vivacity 
helped to stimulate, and his mental hospitality to 
encourage many even of his most casual acquaint- 
ances. His manner was captivating and _ per- 
Tennyson said that his preserce in a 
room at once put everybody into a good humor; 
-and this tribute is a key to his excellences, his 
peculiarities and his popularity. He helped 
both Tennyson and Swinburne to fame and 
influence by being the first to publish critical 
estimates of their works which recognized the 
fullness of the poetical genius of each. Others 
he assisted by advice. Still others he opened his 
purse to; and by using his large social influence 
in their behalf, secured to them the start which 
subsequently led to success. The extent to 
which he endeared himself to literary England 
was fittingly displayed by the large number of 
published regrets which his death called forth—a 
number out of all proportion to his direct public 
standing. 

Yet it is obvious that if this best part of his life 
had been all there was of it, his biography would 
never have been written. 


vasive. 


A man whose nature 
is most fruitful through personal effect must be 
content to have his tale untold. If his friends be 
prominent men, his name may figure in their 
lives ; and, no doubt, Milnes will receive men- 
tion in the biographies of many famous men of 
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his time—as it has already been mentioned in that 
of Carlyle and others. Such a record alone would, 
of course, be very incomplete ; by far the larger 
number of his friends, acquaintances and de- 
pendents never will have their biographies written; 
and it is something of a pity for Milnes’ sake that 
the England of the present century has not been 
an England of memoirs; for if it had, he as- 
suredly would have been remembered through 
many pages. But there is really no way in which 
this incompleteness can be properly remedied. 
The life of a statesman, a general, a man of 
action of any kind tells itself with a reasonable 
degree of truth ; the life of a poet, an artist, or a 
man of expression can be told plausibly, and we 
have his works to round off the tale ; but a man 
of character, whose effects are exerted through 
personal contact—his life, although its influence 
may be as beneficial and its message may be as 
vital as those of the other two, can never be ade- 
quately delineated. We can get glimpses and sug- 
gestions, but that is all. 

I may have seemed to go too far in saying this 
of a man of such diverse and multitudinous 
activities as Milnes—a man who apparently 
sought and certainly attained much publicity 
throughout something like fifty years—a man 
who was poet, statesman, diplomatist, wit, re- 
former, philanthropist amd _ scientist, and at 
different times well advertised in all of these 
occupations. I have, however, no intention of 
This is 
no time or place to put a careful value on them. 


under-estimating his public enterprises. 


During his early years his poetry was very pop- 
ular, so much so that he was regarded as Tenny- 
Lately it has been 
almost entirely neglected save by them who 
knew something about the man; but if it did not 
deserve its ephemeral popularity, competent 
critics are agreed in asserting that it as little de- 


son’s most promising rival. 


serves its subsequent neglect. As one would 
imagine, there is a wonderfully wide chasm 
between his best efforts and his poorest, his in- 
spiration frequently failed and he fell back on 
current affectations. Some few of his poems, 
however, ought to find a place in any anthology 
of the best English verse. As a member of 
Parliament, he was active, prominent and con- 
scientious, but not very successful—largely be- 
cause, though ordinarily he was a party man, his 
opinions were always formed independently, and 
often led to independent action. He was 
eagerly and peristently interésted in many of the 
social reforms of his time; but the few with 
which his name is particularly identified are not 


of much importance. His social duties were of 


a 
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the most varying and occupying description, 
for he was a generous entertainer and a fre- 
quent visitor. Besides all these interests he 
had many smaller ones, such as bibliophilism, 
charities of various kinds, and essay-writing 
for the quarterly reviews and some of the 
monthlies and weeklies, It is evident, how- 
that every one occupations 
interfered with all the others ; and for that 
or some deeper reason he was not in the front 
rank either as a writer, a politician, a scholar, 
or anything else. 

The fact was that Milnes’ life lacked an end, 
and any proper subordination of part thereto. 
He took no means of making his work peristent 
and effective. His disposition was mercurial and 
altogether too easily discouraged. Nearly the 
whole of his poetical activity was included within 
ten years of his younger life: during part of the 
same time and for somewhat longer, he made a 
specialty of continental politics and foreign affairs 
generally, his purpose being to qualify himself 
for a ministerial office. After a couple of dis- 
appointments, however, he utterly relinquished 
that specific end and settled down as a kind of 
literary expert, social leader and political inde- 
pendent. He still retained the keenest interest 


ever, of these 


in the affairs of the day; but allied himself most 
actively with young and needy causes—the kind 
that would be most benefited by the assistance 
of a person with his name and social influence. 
In the end he naturally felt that his life had not 
been altogether a success, and an observer must 
Every person whose 


reluctantly agree with him, 
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aims are noble will feel when the time comes for 
finally taking stock of his own position, that 
most of his objects remain unfulfilied, and con- 
sequently he may call his life a failure, but in 
Milnes’ case the failure was not primarily due to 
stubborn circumstances, but to the want of any 
integrity of purpose. 

That a nature so sound, so mature, and so rich 
should have left nothing permanent behind it is a 
great pity; and, unfortunately, although we know 
our loss, we cannot estimate our gain. For amid 
the confusion of diverse aims—some trivial, some 
halting, and nearly all conflicting—the sweet, 
hospitable, generous and stimulating nature of 
the man stands out with great distinctness ; and 
we can never tell how much his contemporaries 
owed to its action. If it was much, his life was no 
failure whatever the result of his more immediately 
practical aims, for the possibilities of effective in- 
fluence by a fresh, persuasive and captivating 
personality are boundless. In the necessary ab- 
sence, however, of any such knowledge, one can 
only regret the palpable loss. Here was a nature 
that seemed to be highly and richly adapted to 
beneficent and successful achievement. Con- 
tributions to its abounding life poured in from 
every source; but they gathered as in a great 
lake, and instead of rushing out in some fit and 
ample channel, were gradually evaporated or 
trickled away in a thousand little outlets. In 
putting down his biography, one can only say 
with a sigh: ‘‘It was.a good life. Would that 
mine might be as worthy. But there was pity 
in it.”—Secundus. 


MEN WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


ARCHITECTURAL RESOURCES.—No. 1. 


JOHN B. CORNELL. 


HE history of successful men teach import- 
ant lessons, and give encouragement to 

those who are struggling amidst adverse 
circumstances. 


John B. Cornell, to whose energy and ability 


Cornell; and they continued as partners until the 
latter’s death, which occurred in 1870. When 
Mr. Cornell commenced business it was in a small 
way, and in a modest building, on Centre street, 
just south of Walker street, where now stands the 
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the present condition of the iron trade (particularly 
in New York) is due in no small part, was born on 
Long Island, Feb. 7, 1821. After the ordinary 
schooling that boys received in those days, he 
was placed with his elder brother, George, in 
New York as an apprentice to learn the trade of 
a worker in iron, in the manufacture of wrought- 
iron-doors, shutters, gratings, railings and other 
iron work for buildings. Shortly after starting 
in business for himself, in 1847, when the archi- 
tectural iron business was in its infancy, John B. 
took into partnership his younger brother, Will- 
iam W., under the firm name of J. B. & W. W. 


large building which the firm in due course of 
time erected for their office purposes, and which 
is still occupied as the office by the successor of 
the old firm, J. M. Cornell, son of John B, Cor- 
nell, under the present title of J. B. & J. M. Cor 
nell. Business steadily increased with the young 
firm, and in 1856 additional adjoining lots were 
leased and an iron foundry erected. Greater 
shop capacity was soon required, and in 1859 
large foundries and fitting shops were built near 
the foot of West 26th street, that in the course of 
a few years spread out to cover some seventy full 


city lots of ground, with a river frontage, the 
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buildings filled with all the best known appliances 
for working wrought iron and making castings. 

The small foundry in Centre street was started 
principally to cast chilled iron for safe and bank 
vault work. In the manufacture of bank vaults 
the firm acquired an extended reputation. In those 
days the steel industry had no place in this 
country. Wrought iron I beams were not rolled 
here until 1860, and for years after that 
date 7-inch beams were the only size that could 
be had of American manufacture. Structural 
iron was nearly all imported from abroad. More 
pig iron was imported'than was produced in this 
country. But a new industry was looming up in 
New York, that of cast-iron fronts for buildings. 
One-story iron front columns with rolling iron 
shutters had long been used. Entire fronts of 
cast iron was the natural sequence. Instead of 
stone ashler with an architrave around each win- 
dow opening, as was the usual style of commer- 
cial buildings, came iron columns and arches and 
projecting cornices for the upper stories as well 
as for the first story, and at a cost far less than 
the same designs could be executed in stone. The 
Messrs. Cornell read correctly the signs of the 
times, and increased the size of their works to 
meet the public demand for iron fronts. The 
architects who had the largest practice were those 
who, like John Kellum and Griffith Thomas, 
designed the most in cast iron. The architect- 
ural iron industry was fortunate in receiving the 
early patronage of some of the most intelligent 
and best known of the large property-owners, 
such as the Harpers, A. T. Stewart, Peter Gilsey, 
the Goelets and others. 

It is the province of the contractor or manu- 
facturer to produce what the architect may de- 
sign. Architectural critics have rarely had a 
good word to say in favor of cast-iron fronts. 
Their demand has been for such a treatment of 
an iron front that it will unmistakably bear the 
stamp of cast metal, and they blame designers of 
iron fronts for following outlines and proportions 
suitable to stone, insisting that an iron architect- 
ure should be invented, if none yet exists, one 
that will give an expressive treatment and an 
appropriate decoration to the material used. In 
architecture the recognition of permanency is 
one of the true principles of the art. ‘A front 
must not only be strong enough, but it must 
possess an evident reserve of strength, which is 
the result of obvious abundance. A building 
should bear the impress of solidity, as though it 
were indeed a growth of the earth itself, and not 
of so fragile an appearance that the winds can 
‘ blow it away, 
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In the initiatory steps for the manufacture of 
iron fronts a great deal of ingenuity and experi- 
ment were required. Mr. Cornell had much in- 
ventive skill, and the records of the Patent 
Office bear testimony to many ideas origin- 
ated by him, such as_ his rolling shutter, his 
dove-tail sheet lath, and his double shell 
iron column, all of which have been extensively 
used. 

A large mechanical establishment must be con- 
stantly and unremittingly kept supplied with work 
to make it profitable. There came stagnant times 
in building operations, and when work in other 
channels had to be sought out. Following the out- 
break of the Civil War, the Messrs. Cornel] built 
turrets for the Ericson monitors and other work for 
the Navy and War Departments of the Govern- 
ment. Later, when a dull spell occurred in 1876, 
the firm went into elevated railroad building” for 
the New York, and afterwards for the Brooklyn 
companies. 

A photographic view of A. T. Stewart's store 
building is given on the following page, by way of 
illustrating the magnitude and character of 
the Messrs. Cornell's manufacture. It is now 
thirty-two years since the first section of that 
store front was set up in place. 

Stewart’s store covers an entire block of ground 
bounded by Broadway, Ninth and Tenth streets 
and Fourth avenue, in size nearly 200 feet in 
width, by 328 feet as the greatest depth. Mr. 
Stewart was an enthusiastic advocate of cast-iron 
fronts for commercial structures, believing that 
the material had in its favor unequalled advan- 
tages of lightness, strength, durability, economy, 
incombustibility and ready renovation. His 
down-town store, at Broadway and Chambers 
street, was of marble above the first story, cum- 
brous and excluding light. His up-town store 
the ample light that this merchant 
had learned was so valuable for his busi- 
ness. In its dress of white paint, Mr. Stewart 
used often to liken his iron front to puffs of 
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white clouds, arch upon arch, rising 85 feet 
above the sidewalk. When Mr. Stewart, in 
1870, erected his Women's Home on Fourth 
avenue, Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets, 
a fire-proof structure, he adopted cast iron as the 
material for the fronts, and that without any 
desire to save in the first cost of what he gener- 
ously intended should be a gift to the public. 
Mr. Stewart's architect was Mr. John Kellum. 
Another of Mr. Kellum's iron front buildings is 
that of Tiffany & Co., jewelers, Union square 
and Fifteenth street, also executed by the Messrs. 
Cornell. 
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The dry-goods store of Messrs. Arnold & Con- 
stable, Broadway, Nineteenth street and Fifth 
avenue, was built in two sections, the easterly 
portion first, with marble fronts above the first 
story, and the westerly portion next, fire-proof 
and with cast-iron fronts. The architect was 
Griffith Thomas, the contractors for the iron 
work, the Messrs. Cornell. Another of Mr. 
Thomas’ iron fronts is that of the Domestic 
Sewing Machine Company, on the southwest 
corner Fourteenth street and Broadway, and 
made by the Messrs. Cornell. 

Light, sunshine and pure air are modern in- 
novations in business houses. The time was 
when bright and healthful surroundings were 
deemed incompatible with commercial thrift, and 
business was carried on in dingy, gas-lit cells. 
The old race of merchants and bankers lavished 
their gains on their residences, to which they 
escaped with all the zest such a contrast could 
give between home and office, but their clerks 
toiled on in sedentary labor, blanched in counte- 
nances and withered in forms. The time did 
come, however, when beauty, sunshine and health 
united in the environments of trade, and to the 
introduction of cast-iron fronts is the wonderful 
change primarily due. 

The process of manufacturing an iron front is 
interesting in every stage, from the time when 
the architect’s small scale elevations are received 
until the finishing coat is put on the work set up 
in place. Large scale drawings are made, fol- 
lowed by full-size drawings of the principal parts. 
Then the patterns are prepared, In the foundry 
the pieces are moulded in sand and the castings 
made. Cleaning, chipping and filing next follow. 
The ends of the cast columns are cut off true and 
smooth in a double-ended rotary facing machine, 
In the fitting shop the columns are laid on their 
backs, spaced the right distance apart, bolted 
together story upon story. The light castings, 
the arches, the soffits, the sills, the ornaments, 
are all fitted in their place and bolted or secured 
fast. Lying on the floor the iron front is thus 
put together in all its parts. A surface coat of 
oxide of iron paint is given tothe work. The 
parts are then separated, care being taken to 
mark each piece so that it can be put back in its 
proper place. All surfaces that the first coat of 
paint did not cover are now painted, including 
the opposite surfaces of the light castings. The 
parts are laid aside in an orderly manner, until 
the building is ready to have the front set up. 
The making of iron fronts is only one branch of 
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the general manufacture of iron-work for build. 
ings, which includes forging, blacksmithing, 
punching, drilling, planing, rivetting. 

It is somewhat difficult to speak of John B. 
Cornell without linking in the same sentence the 
name of his brother, William W., in the praise 
that both are entitled to in organizing, systema- 
tizing, and conducting so vast and complicated a 
manufacturing business, and creating a new in- 
dustry. Both were men of discernment, ener- 
getic and progressive. 
respect of their fellow citizens, to which their 
well-tried integrity and upright course entitled 
them. 
In religious beliefs both were earnest members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to which 
they made large contributions. In William's 
death the Methodists lost one of their most active 
and liberal members. 

When the manufacturers of architectural iron- 
work in New York and vicinity organized into an 


Both commanded the 


Their views were alike in many respects. 


association to advance the best interest of their 
trade, Mr. John B. Cornell was elected president 
thereof, a: position which he continued to hold 
until his death. When the constitution of that 
society was being drafted, Mr. Cornell insisted 
that it should recite that the society should 
neither fix wages nor selling prices; that each 
and every member should be entirely free to em- 
ploy whomsoever he saw fit, and for whatever he 
should deem best, and to sell his manufactured 
products and wares at any price and on any 
terms he pleased ; and that in no way and at no 
time should individual liberty be abridged or re- 
stricted by society action. This declaration of 
principles discloses Mr. Cornell’s love for fair- 
The 
respect and esteem of his fellow iron manufac- 


ness and freedom in business transactions. 


turers is shown in his repeated re-election as 
president of the society over which he continu- 
ously presided for many years. 

Mr. Cornell long resided, prior to his death, 
on the nortwest corner of Fifth avenue and 
Forty-fourth street. |The house was recently 
altered in the lower stories, and is now occupied 
by the Fifth Avenue Bank. Mr. Cornell died 
October 26, 1887. The memorial resolutions 
adopted by the Society of Architectural 
Manufacturers declares that his career illustrates 
how a man can be a true christian, a patriotic 
citizen and a just employer. The history of his 
life does indeed present an encouraging example 
of success by straightforward and _ legitimate 


Iron 


enterprise. 
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To the student of architecture, Fergusson’s 
works, however unsatisfactory they may be, are 
indispensable. No other author has so nearly 
covered the whole field, or produced a book for 
popular reading in which the history of archi- 
tecture is so well presented. This is as true of 
his ‘‘ History of the Modern Styles” as of his 
general ‘‘ History” and of his ‘* History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture.” Not one of 
these is satisfactory, as we have intimated, and 
yet there is no other book that covers the same 
ground. His books on ancient architecture are 
unsatisfactory in great part by reason of his 
proneness to indulge in fantastic ‘‘ restorations”’ 
for which better instructed archzologists find no 
warrant, and which indicate rather what he 
thought ought to have been done than what in 
fact was done. A French archeologist observed 
the Erechtheum that 
‘“nothing whatever exists to support these sup- 
positions.”’ 


of his restoration of 


An American architect observed of 
his theory of the method in which the Greek 
temples were lighted: ‘‘ That is the way in which 
Fergusson would have done it, but it is not the 
way in which a Greek architect would have done 
i 
distinction of having produced a standard work 


Mr. Fergusson, indeed, enjoys the unique 


upon a subject upon which nobody regards him 
as an authority. In Indian architecture he is, 
indeed, an authority, and even the authority, but 
that is only because there is no other. It is an 
illustration of the general ignorance and in- 
curiosity of Anglo-Indians touching the country 
they govern that Mr. Fergusson should have 
been almost the only’ Englishman resident in 
India who has paid systematic attention to the 


monuments of the former possessors of the land. 


In the body of his history Mr. Fergusson’s de- 
fects are a general lack of perception of the 


subtleties of architectural art, and a tendency to 


dogmatize from rules of his own creation, which 
are commonly founded not in the nature of 
things but only in the nature of Fergusson. His 
account of Gothic art is moreover in a great 
measure vitiated by his individual dislike of it 
in comparison with antique architecture. This 
constitutes a personal equation which he could 
not allow for, because it seems that men are born 
Romanticists or Classicists, as they are born 
with black hair or red. This dislike appears, 
not only in his preference for other modes of 
building, but also in his preference, among 
buildings of the Gothic period, for those which 
are least Gothic. This with his 
patriotism to make him overestimate most ab- 
surdly the value of English Gothic in comparison 
with that of France or even with that of Ger- 
many, and to praise the English architects for 
as Mr. 


codperates 


their superiority in various points, when, 
Moore has lately shown, what he is really prais- 
ing them for is for not understanding the 
French Gothic they attempted to domesticate. 
On these accounts and on others, he is a very un- 
safe guide, and yet, as we Say, his books are 
indispensable. They are indispensable by reason 
of the extent of the field they cover, and especially 
by reason of the range and number of the illus- 
trations, and the judgment with which the sub- 
jects of these are chosen. So that, to the reader 
who reasons upon what he reads, Mr. Fergusson 
ordinarily supplies the means for refuting him- 
self. 

The ‘‘ History of the Modern Styles” is as 
valuable as his other books, in the respects in 
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5 
which they are valuable ; but it is even weaker in 


the respects in which they are weak. In any 
case, a work on modern architecture that is twenty 
years old would stand in need of revision ; and 
the latest edition of Fergusson before that under 
notice bears the date of 1873. His account of 
modern architecture on the Continent of Europe 
needs no revision, and not very much extension, 
There has been no architectural revolution, nor 
even an architectural ‘‘ movement” since his book 
was written, but only the addition of new ex- 
amples to a well understood and universally 
practiced style. Of the works of this style, too, 
Mr. Fergusson was an impartial if not a highly 
discriminating critic. All that was needed for 
this part of the book was the addition of the most 
striking examples that have been furnished since 
Mr. Fergusson’s time, and an occasional correc- 
tion of his eccentricities. The examples have 
been chosen with excellent judgment, for the new 
Hotel de Ville and the Faculty of Medicine in 
Paris, the library in Marseilles, and the Palais de 
Justice in Brussels, with the street fronts from 
Berlin and Vienna, are nearly all admirable and 
are all highly typical buildings. 

It is in the treatment of English and American 
architecture that the book needed to be revised 
and even castigated as well as modernized. 
Fergusson’s account of architecture in the United 
States is disgracefully incompetent and ignorant, 
as well as contemptuous. It is true he wrote in 
1873, but in 1873 Trinity Church was nearly 
thirty years old, and photography was available. 
Fancy describing ‘‘ Calvary Church” and “the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer in Third street” 
as among the most creditable buildings in New 
York, even at that time, and referring for au- 
thority as to what was going on to ‘‘ some recent 
paragraphsin American papers!” The publish- 
ers would have done honor to Fergusson’s 
memory by destroying the plates which bear 
witness to an ignorance that is certainly careless 
if,not willful, and employing the editor to treat 
the whole subject anew. This he has, to be sure, 
virtually done in an additional chapter on ‘‘ Re- 
cent Architecture in the United States,” which 
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is very well informed and highly appreciative, not 
merely of the achievements of the better of our 
architects, but also of the aims and tendencies 
manifested in their works, The influence of 
Richardson, which is the most conspicuous fact 
in our recent architecture, is recognized and 
traced to its true source, and Richardson’s own 
work is very fairly estimated. The examples 
chosen for illustration are selected with reason- 
able skill. If the selection is not such as would 
be made by a traveler of Professor Kerr’s per- 
spicuity from an observation of the buildings 
themselves, it is a highly creditable selection to 
have been made by a foreign critic from such 
sources as were accessible to him at home. The 
chapter on American architecture will repay a 
careful perusal by all readers who are interested 
in its subject. Of course they will wish it were 
longer and more exhaustive, but that is a de- 
sideratum that can be supplied only by a history 
of American architecture for American readers, 
a work for which the time seems now to be 
ripe. 

The other blot upon Fergusson’s book is his 
account of the English Gothic revival, and this is 
perhaps even less excusable, since his material 
was abundant and easily accessible. He erred 
here willfully and through the violence of his 
prejudice. Nobody could imagine from his 
account of the revival that it had enlisted the 
enthusiastic efforts of a number of able and dis.’ 
ciplined artists, who made a great mark in the 
history of English architecture. His treatment 
of these men and their work is outrageously pee- 
vish and contemptuous, and his selection of illus- 
trations of their work seems to have been satiri- 
cal. His editor, without directly contradicting 
him, has managed to give a fair account of the 
movement which Fergusson travestied, and to 
furnish it with suitable illustrations. The reader 
of Fergusson’s book who reads it for the first 
time in this edition is much to be congratulated 
if he be a reader who takes his opinions from his 
author without question ; and upon these two 
subjects Fergusson did not pursue his custom of 
furnishing the means for his own refutation. 
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RAYMOND LEE. 


CHAPTER III. 


FIFTEEN YEARS LATER-—— THE GUESTS WHICH THE 


STORM SENT. 


66 Nos why do you watch me so?” 

‘Because I love you, Raymond. Oh, never mind 
the weather; come here to me, sit on this stool and put 
your head on my lap.” 

Mrs. Lee said this, and when her son was seated beside 
her, she ran her fingers caressingly through his locks. 

“God bless thee, my boy.” 

The mother filled those words with every tone of all 
within the harmony of love. Naturally affectionate and 
sympathetic though Raymond Lee was, the deeper notes of 
this music were inaudible to him. Very few in youth have 
ears attuned to it. The capacity to appreciate it comes to 
us later in life—-with some other things. Then, alas, too 
often we can awaken but the echo of the music. Raymond, 
years afterwards, in thinking of these early days, recalled 
the old fable which tells of the bad fairy who endeavored to 
turn to clay the wealth in a certain great king’s palace, and 
succeeded with the crown, which was his ambition; the 
sceptre, which was his power; the diamond, which was his 
fame; the opal with its iridescent depths, which was his 
- hopes and dreams ; all were changed to dross save a certain 
little golden casket wherein was his mother’s love. 

“ Mother?” 

‘What is it, Raymond ?” 

“Won't you let me have that boat ?” 
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“Don’t ask me, Raymond; I fear....” 

“But I’ll be careful, mother. I'll tell you what I'll do: 
I'll never go out in it unless you say yes,” 

“Even then, Raymond, something might happen. Oh 
that gust, how it shook the house; this is an awful storm.” 

“But, mother, nothing can happen; besides, Joe Slagg 
SAVE tk. 

“What is it Joe Slagg says ?” 

“He says (this with much hesitation) that Iam a woman’s 
boy, and the sea would make a man of me. He says the 
sea does not love a weakling or a coward.” 

“T wish Mr. Slagg would mind his own business he s-a 
fool.” 

A pause followed. Mother and son were busy with 
their thoughts which with both moved in the same 
direction. 

‘Am I a woman’s boy, mother ?”’ 

“You are your mother’s boy, Raymond.” 

“Is there any difference ?” 

“Raymond, dear, don’t; you pain me. Do you want to 
grieve your poor old mother? There, there now, I knew it. 
Play me something—sing to me.” 

** ** * * *k 


““ Heigh-ho, the lowering skies, 
The black clouds over the sea, 
And by and by the storm will arise, 
Bringing a message to me.”’ 
“Oh, my boy, God has given you a heavenly voice.” 
““Why do you cry, mother ?” 
‘Because it is sweet to do so. You touch something 
hidden.” 
“What is it, mother ?” 
No answer was given to this question. 
“Mother, when is Mr. Fargus coming again. It is nearly 
three months since he was here.” 
“You love him, don’t you, Raymond? He is a good 
man.” 
“Oh, yes, he is kind to me, but I like him to come because 
you feed him as though he was an old red-faced cardinal— 
that’s what Kate says—and I go halves with him,” 
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‘‘Gourmand, come here.”’ 

“In a minute; let me watch the clouds. Whew, look 
how the wind is blowing them. The sea must be fine. 
Mother ?” 

“What, dear?” 

“Would you mind if I ran down to the beach, only for a 
minute or two? I won't be long.” 

“Restless one, I believe the sea has charmed you. Go 
if you want to, but don’t be long. Wrap up.” 

The last words were spoken to the air. The. mother 
watched her son running down the street bending against 
the wind. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “can I keep thee, Raymond, my boy.” 

She resumed her work. The cotton took form from the 
point of her crochet needle, but I doubt if an answer to her 
question shaped itself so easily. 


The hurricane which Raymond faced when he left the 
cottage even yet is not quite forgotten on the South coast. 
Those who remember it always speak of it as the “ Great 
Storm.” The wind blew in mighty gusts which smote the 
earth. Great banks of gray clouds scurried across the 
heavens. The rain fell in torrents. It was a day in which 
the strong soul delights. The fury of the storm was intoxi- 
cating ; wild emotions stirred the pulse to an unwonted 
measure, and something of the passion of the mighty tumult 
passed into the veins and forced to the lips a cry of wild 
exultation. Raymond felt these sensations when he stood on 
the cliff-top, and steadying himself against a part of the old 
ruins, looked seaward. Theevening light was fading. The 
gray waves and the gray clouds mingled, mingled in mist 
and foam, and were scarcely distinguishable one from the 
other. Suddenly a very faint reddish light flashed far out 
from land. So faint was it that Raymond might have mis- 
trusted his eyes had not the roar of the storm a second or 
two later taken, for an instant, a sharper accent. Imme- 
diately afterwards he saw what was like a star shine forth 
for a moment and then go out. Raymond trembled at the 
sight. So great was his excitement that he tried to utter 
a cry, but the roar of the storm stifled it in his very teeth. 
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He started at a run for the village. On his way he was 
blown down twice. To shorten the road he scrambled over 
walls and made through the gardens of some of the cot- 
tages, and thence down the steep winding cliff-road to the 
coast-guards’ station on the beach. He hammered the low 
door of the building with his fists, and it was flung open by 
a man in a “sou’wester.” It was Joe Marley. 

“Oh, Joe, there’s.a vessel sinking off the Monastery Cliff.” 

“ Off the Monastery Cliff, Raymond!” exclaimed the man. 

“I was up there and heard a gun.” | 

Accompanied by three other men and Raymond, Joe Mar- 
ley hurried out of the station—up to within a few feet of which 
the great waves were dashing—and shading his eyes with 
his hand, as though a better vision were gained thereby, 
peered seaward. The sharpest eye could then distinguish 
nothing but the turbulent confusion of the sea and the sky. 
For the space of some minutes the mén listened intently. 

“Up the cliff, boys,” cried Joe Marley. “Two of you get 
out the gun. We’ll see if they hear us.” 

Marley, with Raymond and another coast-guard at his side, 
stationed himself at the top of the cliff. Word had passed 
through the village that a ship was foundering off the coast, 
and a small crowd soon collected around the three. 

“Where is she ?” asked several voices. 

“ Off there,” cried Raymond, pointing to where he had 
seen the light; but nothing was visible there then. After a 
minute or two Tom Burroughs asked, “ Are you sure you 
heard a gun ?” 

“Aye, aye,” said several, as if approving of the doubt. 

“T am sure,” said Raymond positively, “and I saw a 
rocket too.” 

“You did, eh?” said Joe Slagg, nodding his head. “I 
wouldn't give much for her chances, then. It was a night 
like this when the Polly went down, nigh on twenty 
years ago.” 

“Oh,” said a bystander, blowing the rain from his 
beard, “this is worse than that. We got the boat out then, 
but yer couldn’t do it to-night.” 

The boom of the gun sounded from the beach below, 
but how faintly! 
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“They won’t hear that,” said Marley shortly, shaking his 
head. “The wind will kill it.” 


The words were barely uttered when the men at the station 
sent up a rocket. It rose scarcely a hundred feet, and fell 
without breaking. In the next lull in the storm another 
rocket went up, and this sent a golden shower of light high 
over the land. ‘The little crowd cheered, and then every 
eye and ear were strained to catch an answer from the sea, 
The minutes passed, and none came. 


“You are mistaken, my boy,” said Joe Marley quietly, 
‘or she’s gone down.” 


“ Then down she’s gone,” said Raymond, “ for I’ve made 
no mistake, John. Hark! There’s a gun.” 


Every soul thrilled at the sound. 


“ There’s another,” cried half a dozen voices, as another 
and more distinct report was heard. 

“To the boat, boys,” cried Marley. 

The crowd of men, women and children hurried down the 
cliff to the station. The life-boat was speedily run out on 
its carriage to the water’s edge where the sea foam washed 
around it. 

“It’s no use,” said an old gray-hearded man approaching 
Marley who with the rest of the boat’s crew was putting on 
a cork jacket. ‘ You can’t do it, JDE.s. 

“John, let me go with you? ’” Raymond asked, seizing the 
seaman’s hand. 

“You, Raymond!” said Marley, putting the boy aside. 
“ No, no, this is no trip for you. Out with her boys.” 

“You'll take their lives, Joe,” said the gray-bearded 
man, “if you launch that boat. I don’t think you can, 
though.” . 

But the boat was launched. Joe Marley stood in the 
stern, his body thrown forward, his weight upon the tiller- 
ropes. Asa great sea rolled in he cried to those on shore 
and the life-boat slid off the carriage into the wave as it 
receded and was swept out to the black seething water 
beyond. An incoming wave broke completely over it, but 
the power of a dozen strong arms was on the oars. For a 
second the white hull was visible, wavering in the billows. 
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Another instant and it had passed from sight into the 
darkness. 

“God is with them,” said the gray-bearded man, “ or they 
never could have done it.”’ 


The fisher folk were still peering into the darkness sea- 
ward after the life-boat, when Mrs. Lee, with a black shawl 


-tied about her head, pushed in among them. Zipcy accom- 


panied her. 

“Where is Raymond? Where is my boy ?” she cried. 

“He was here a minute or two ago,” said Tom Burroughs, 
looking around. “He wanted to go in the boat, but Mar- 
ley wouldn’t let him. He told him to go home.” 

“But he did not,” cried Mrs. Lee, greatly alarmed and on 
the point of tears. ‘He is not in the village.” 

“Pr’aps he’s on the Monastery Cliff,” suggested one of 
the coast-guards, “where he was ‘when he heard the 
gun. It was him as brought us the news.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Lee eagerly. ‘“ Will some one go 
and see forme? Oh, Raymond, Raymond, where are you ?” 

“T’ll go, ma’am,” said a tall boy in the crowd. 

““Who’s that ?”” asked Mrs. Lee, for it was too dark to 
distinguish faces. 

“Will Perry, ma’am,” said the lad. 

“Good boy,” said Mrs. Lee, “be quick. Hurry, hurry. 
Pll pay you well. Oh, Mr. Burroughs,” she cried, as the 
lad set out, “could—could—do you think anything could 
have happened to Raymond? Oh, those waves.” 

“No, no, ma’am, no danger of that,’”’ said the fisherman. 

“It may be,” said the gray-bearded man slowly, “ he’s in 
the boat.” 

‘““How could he be there?” said Mrs. Lee, fighting the 
suggestion. “Surely, surely, you wouldn’t let him go ?” 

“No, ma’am, of course not,” said the gray-bearded man, 
apologetically, “but I was thinking, you know, may be he 
slipped in. He wanted to go so.” 

A few minutes later the boy who had gone to the South 
Cliff returned and reported that although he had searched 
everywhere and called aloud, he could not discover any 
one. Mrs. Lee burst into tears and wailed in a piteous 
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way. Zipcy and the fishermen tried to reassure her in an 
awkward but not unsympathetic way. 

“Don’t take on so, ma’am,” said the gray-bearded man. 
“Mark my word he’s in the boat. I feel it in my bones 
he’s in the boat. Don’t you think you had better get out of 
the damp. Come to the station and wait. The boat can’t 
be back for some time yet.” 

“ Will it come back? will it come back?” cried Mrs. Lee. 
She knelt down on the beach and cried aloud: ‘‘ Oh, Christ, 
give me back my boy.” She fell forward prone upon her 
face, sobbing piteously. 

“Come ma’am, come, said the gray- -bearded man softly, 
as he lifted her to her feet. ‘ Here, Burroughs, give a hand; 
take her other arm.” And the two men almost carried the 
woman to the coast-guards’ station. There they placed her 
on a bench before the fire, where she sat, in a half-comatose 
condition, sobbing. Every voice or new sound outside made 
her start and listen. 

Two hours passed, solemn, anxious hours for the watchers 
ashore, then doubt, dark as the storm itself, filled every 
heart. Wouldthe life-boat return? Fear created fantasies, 
and amid the howling of the wind and the sea many thought 
they heard shrill cries from afar out on the waters. Another 
hour had nearly passed when a cry, this time distinctly 
audible, rose from the sea, and in another minute the life-boat 
was seen rushing shoreward on the white crest of an enor- 
mous wave which carried it high upon the beach. As the keel 
grounded the fisher-folk sent up a mighty cheer. Mrs. Lee 
heard it, and without shawl or bonnet.flew along the strand. 

“Where is my. boy,” she cried, seizing Joe Marley, who 
had bounded ashore, followed by the crew, to assist in haul- 
ing the boat out of reach of the waves. 

“Safe,” was the reply given in a husky voice, for Joe 
Marley was putting forth the last effort of his strength. 
‘‘ He’s astern with a little gal.” 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Mrs. Lee. 

“ All of us should say that,” said Joe Marley. “Give a 
hand bo....” 

The strong man was completely exhausted. He tottered 
and fell to the ground, 
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Tom Burroughs and half-a-dozen others scrambled into 
the life-boat to help out the rescued. The first to disembark 
were three seamen, whose blanched and haggard faces told 
of the fearful struggle they had undergone. Afterwards 
two women were carried out, and Tom Burroughs followed, 
bearing a young girl who seemed to have fallen asleep in 
his arms. Then Raymond Lee dropped over the side of the 
boat. Mrs. Lee uttered a cry and ran to him. 

“Oh, Raymond, Raymond,” she sobbed, with her arms 
around him as she covered his face with kisses. 

“There, mother, there; I’m all right. Take care, I am 
wetting you through. Oh, that was a sail! I wonder where 
the fat man in the dressing gown is. He’s got a nigger 
with him who’s nearly turned white. His daughter fell into 
the water.” 

“Oh, Raymond, whose daughter ?” | 

“The dressing-gown man’s. She isn’t drowned. Marley 
fished here out. There she is. Tom Burroughs has 
got her. Oh, there’s the fat man, mother. Look at him, 
look at him. He’s climbing over the wrong side of 
the boat.” 

“Come home, Raymond, you are excited—and, my boy, 
you are drenched to the skin.”’ 

“That’s nothing. Just a minute, mother, let me give the 
fatmanahand. Hie up there, the ladder’s on the other 
side.”’ 

“Damn the ladder! Ugh! my feet are too short.” 

“Don’t go back. Step on my shoulders. In the lexicon 
of youth, etc.” 

“You can’t hold me.” 

“Never mind. I can break your fall. There. Easy— 
easy. That’s better than breaking your neck, sir, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘““Whoever you are, my lad, I thank you. Where is my 
daughter? Have you seen her?” 

““That’s she, isn’t it? lying on the beach over by that 
man.” 

“Yes, yes....My darling, you are better, eh? Thank God. 
Oh, how cold your hands are. Give them both to me. 
Where are we, my good fellow? Where’s the town? How 
can I get to the hotel ?” 
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“ There’s only the ‘pub,’ sir,” said a sailor, “the Ship.” 

The name was ominous. The fat man shivered. 

“You had better come home with us, sir,” said Raymond, 
‘eh, mother ?”’ 

“Certainly, dear, certainly. I shall be very glad ina time 
like this if the gentleman and his daughter....”’ 

The fat man made a low obeisance. 

“Madam, you are very kind. My helplessness must be 
my excuse for any intrusion.” 

‘Come on, sir,’ cried Raymond, setting out. “If you 
will go ahead with mother Tom and}I will carry Miss....” 

“ Pilgrim,” said the gentleman. 


To be continued. 
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ARGHITEGTURAL ABERRATIONS.* 


No. 2.—THE RECORD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


e< _HILADELPHIA, 
‘7 in respect of its 
commercial — archi- 
tecture, is undoubt- 
edly the most back- 
ward and provincial of 
American cities. Of 
course, 1n so great a 
square mileage of brick 
and mortar, there must 
be here and there an em- 

bodiment of an architectural idea, which 
may be studied with interest, if not 
always with pleasure, and in a town of 
a million of people there must be some 
educated architects among the mass of 
“‘artchitects,” and some evidence of 
their education and of their knowledge 
of and conformity to the standards that 
are acknowledged by educated archi- 
tects elsewhere. ‘‘ Evidences of de- 
sign”’ in the building of Philadelphia 
may be collected by a hard-working 
teleologist. It remains true that one of 
the oldest and richest and most Ameri- 
can of American towns is, in its com- 
mercial building at least, the crudest 
and most violent, that Philadelphia is 
architecturally far more Western than 
the West, and that Chestnut street has 
pretentious edifices that would be re- 


* We are making a collection of ‘‘ Aberrations,”’ 
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volting to the inhabitants of Omaha, 
and that their authors would be ashamed 
or afraid to erect in Kansas City. 

We are not speaking, it is to be 
noted, of the work of the speculative 
builder. That is about as bad in one 
town as in another. Neither are we 
speaking of the minority of studied de- 
signs which Philadelphia possesses, and 
which are the more admirable because 
their authors have taken intelligent 
pains with them without any encour- 
agement from public appreciation. In 
truth it is evident from the look of 
Philadelphia that there is no constraint 
upon the architects either from the 
professional opinion, which elsewhere 
keeps designers out of the maddest ex- 
cesses, or from a lay opinion that be- 
tokens an interest in the subject that, 
though ignorant, is willing to be en- 
lightened. What the aspect of commer- 
cial Philadelphia does indicate is a 
complete architectural apathy on the 
part of the public and a settled deter- 
mination on the part of the architects 
to break in upon that apathy at any 
cost. One derives from the title of 
“The Quaker City” asense of demure- 
ness and sedateness and dull propriety 
which is exactly antithetical to the 
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rampant loudness that does in fact char- 
acterize its conspicuous building. What 
one would expect to be the tamest of 
American towns is by far the wildest. 
The one object that the designers of its 
commercial palaces evidently have in 
view is to make sure that their respect- 
ive buildings shall be noticed, and 
Chestnut street accordingly recalls that 
comparison of Carlyle’s of a village so- 
ciety to ‘“‘an Egyptian pitcher of tamed 
vipers, each struggling to get his head 
above the others.”’ 

To select any particular viper as the 
ugliest and most offensive, and there- 
fore the most typical of this tendency, 
is to intimate that it has succeeded in 
attaining a preéminent conspicuous- 
ness. That would be invidious if not 
unjust as to the other vipers that are 
wriggling into light with an equally 
frantic activity. It might even be 
taken as a compliment by the selected 
serpent. We hasten to say, therefore, 
that it is impossible to particularize 
any single structure as supremely 
characteristic of the imbroglio of 
Chestnut street, as impossible as it 
would be to represent.the Laocoon or 
a scrimmage at footkall by picking 
out one contorted leg. © 

The Record Building, herewith illus- 
trated, is not exactly a specimen of the 
commercial architecture of Philadel- 
phia, for a peculiarity of that architect- 
ure is that as it is not a species, it has 
no specimens. What the architects of 
the commercial buildings try for being 
conspicuousness, they try for it by being 
various, and their success is in propor- 
tion to the degree of difference that 
they attain, not only from themselves 
and each other, but incidentally from 
the principles of the art of architecture. 
It is a pathological collection, an as- 
sortment of anomalies, that the business 
quarter presents. It will be agreed, 
however, that the Record Building is of 
4 weird and wondrous ugliness, and also 
that from the Philadelphia point of 
view it is highly successful since it is 
absolutely certain of being noticed. It 
is also commercial—there is no doubt 
about that. The piers are thinned 
down to the lowest requirements of 
stability, and the bands between the 
stories apparently to the actual depth 
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of the floors, so that the building does 
not give the impression of a building, 
but of a sash frame in masonry. This 
is a common disposition. It is not 
favorable to architecture, but if the de- 
signer skillfully makes the most of such 
masses as are left him, and attains an 
effective proportioning of his stories, 
the result may be at least an inoffen- 
sive building, and may possess the re- 
pose that is the first essential of any 
work of art. In fact the danger of the 
arrangement lies rather in the direction 
of weakness than of restlessness. Yet 
the designer of this edifice has con- 
tinued to make his building as uneasy 
and restless, with the repetition of a 
simple rectangular opening, as if he had 
changed the motive at every story. It 
is necessary to an architectural compo- 
sition that either the vertical or the 
horizontal lines should predominate. 
In the present sash-frame neither pre- 
dominate, for neither are at all devel- 
oped. The one projecting member that 
is repeated throughout the front is the 
moulded block that seems to have been 
suggested by the offset of a Gothic 
buttress. It has no meaning here, be- 
cause the plane of the pier to which it 
is applied is the same from bottom to 
top, and the projection has the effect 
not of a modelling of the pier, but of a 
piece of foreign material glued on to its 
face. It is glued on at the intersection 
of the pier with the band that forms 
the floor-line, and it thus interrupts the 
pier at every story and the band at 
every bay, so as to leave no continuous 
line, vertical or horizontal. The device 
would be ingenious if it were a means 
to an architectural end. The end it 
attains is to cut up the building at the 
corners of every window, or pair of 
windows, and to render what might be 
a respectable and unpretentious sash- 
frame, an uneasy front that nobody 
can respect. How great an improve- 
ment it would be in the look of the 
building if all these absurd projections 
could be chipped down to the face of 
the wall! It is true this excision would 
remove all the architecture from the 
fronts, between the basement and the 
upper story, excepting the lines cut at 
the top and bottom of the piers in each 
story, which are equally ridiculous and 
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unmeaning, though less offensive; and 
excepting also the treatment of the 
lintels, which by some inadvertence 
has a meaning, and is rather good, 
though it becomes tiresome by repe- 
tition. 

The basement has some architecture 
in the application against the piers of 
little pilasters, which might be sup- 
posed to strengthen the piers, if they 
were not stopped oncorbels at the bot- 
tom, so as to show that they are quite 
useless. The banded columns at the 
entrance constitute a highly Philadel- 
phian feature, and are as bad as bad 
can be. Comparatively delicate shafts 
are imposed on ugly and stilted bases 
and rudely interrupted by shapeless 
masses. of stone projected from the 
walls and carry other shapeless masses, 
which carry conical masses retreating 
against the pier to assure us that the 
whole feature has no meaning at all 
but is pure architecture. 

The top is the most grievous of all. 
Nothing could be more wild and West- 
ern than the cornice and its cresting, 
with the gross lumpy pinnacles into 
which the piers are produced, unless it 
be the treatment of the tower. ‘To put 
a very solid and massive tower upon a 
very thin and weak sash-frame, and 
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then to whittle down its angle piers at 
the bottom, so as to support them upon 
slender shafts, banded into lumpy pro- 
jections, is a nightmare that might 
cross the imagination of an erratic 
architect anywhere, but it is only in 
Philadelphia that he would attempt to 
body it forth in actual stone. The 
decoration of this crowning feature 
seems to have been suggested by ex- 
amples of Hindoo architecture, and it 
is very terrible. 

This edifice is even more revolting 
by comparison with its neighbors, which 
appear in the illustration, than if it 
were isolated. The old front at the 
left is a relic of the time when Phila- 
delphia was properly called the Quaker 
City. It is thin and weak and dull, but 
it is decorous, and it rises into distinc- 
tion alongside of its bustling and noisy 
neighbor. The Renaissance warehouse 
on the right would not be very notice- 
able elsewhere, but on Chestnut street 
it seems, by contrast, not merely a 
gentlemanlike, but an artistic per- 
formance, breathing the spirit of grace 
and repose. It is not this respectable 
edifice, however, but the awful Record 
Building that is typical of the contem- 
poraneous commercial building of 
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T is generally admitted that the 
decorative and architectonic forms 
in which the conceptions of mod- 
ern architecture are expressed are 

the weakest side of its development. 
They have exposed it to the reproach 
of insincerity and untruthfulness, of 
lack of invention and of fundamental 
inconsistency between its construction 
and decoration. It has developed no 
architectural language of its own, but 
has used the dead languages of extinct 
styles, copying incessantly where it 
should have invented. Asa result we 
behold in modern work a bewildering 
variety of styles, whose employment in 
most cases seems to have been de- 
termined by no more serious considera- 
tion than the architect’s personal pre- 
dilection, and the changing fads or 
fashions of the day. There has been 
within forty years a veritable revolu- 
tion in building methods and processes 
and materials, but these changes seem 
to have had little influence in develop- 
ing any truly modern and character- 
istic system of constructive and decora- 
tive forms, 

Fergusson, writing of England in 
1873, uses these words: “ Architecture 
never was in so false a position in this 
country since the Reformation as it is 
at this moment, nor practiced on such 
entirely mistaken principles.”* “ What- 
ever the other merits of modern build- 
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ings may be, the element of truthful- 
ness is altogether wanting.”* And of 
France, where more than anywhere else 
there is at least the semblance of a 
modern style, Viollet-le-Duc observes 
in his ‘“ Discourses,’’+ that “instead of 
availing ourselves of the, immense re- 
sources furnished by modern industry 

to produce a new style of 
architecture, which shall be the natural 
expression of our era and our civiliza- 
tion, we straiten and limit our means 
under an architectural system theo- 
rized out of the past and convention- 
alized by academic usage.” Our mod- 
ern American architecture has _ been 
criticised with equal severity by more 
than one writer of note, yet still around 
us rise Romanesque and Renaissance 
designs side by side, and still the battle 
of the styles continues. While we im- 
plore the combatants to listen to reason 
(our reason), they keep right on, Ro- 
manesque, Byzantine, Gothic, Cinque 
Cento and Louis Quinze, all striving for 
the mastery. ‘The men who create, 
who feel and handle the forces which 
the critic and philosopher only see; 
who know the limitations of circum- 
stance and conditions and struggle 
therewith, give little heed to the phil- 
osopher, to the man who analyzes and 
can only proceed on general principles 
and abstractions. Mankind is not al- 


* ‘© History of Modern Architecture,’’ 2d ed. 
tion, p. 2. 
+ ** Discourses on Architecture,’’ Boston ed., p. 405. 
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ways right nor the critics always wrong, 
but we must guard against the illusions 
of a false perspective. On the battle- 
field there seems to be only “ confusion 
worse confounded,’ but from the 
mountain-height one may discern a 
plan of campaign, a system governing 
the apparent chaos of movements, a 
final result planned from the beginning 
and at last triumphantly achieved. 
Perchance some future age may per- 
ceive in the architectural tumult about 
us germs of a coming cosmos of beauty 
and strength all invisible to our nearer 
view, and so judge otherwise than we. 

If we divide the general question of 
styles in modern architecture into sev- 
eral inquiries, their separate considera- 
tion may throw some light on the cor- 
rectness or erroneousness of the com- 
mon assumptions that modern archi- 
tecture, in its outward expression, is 
wholly untruthful, and that the chaos 
of styles about us is a wholly unmiti- 
gated evil. We may put these inquiries 
into forms like these: 

1. Why have we no styles of ourown 
as previous ages have had? 

2. Can a historic style be truthfully 
and logically employed in modern de- 
signs, and if so, in what manner? 

3. Can several historic styles be con- 
currently employed without inconsist- 
ency? | 

4. Is there hope of developing a dis- 
tinct system of architectural forms 
appropriate to our age and civilization ? 

I. To answer the first inquiry at 
length would involve too long and de- 
tailed a recapitulation of the course. of 
modern architectural history from the 
Middle Ages down. We can only notice 
its most salient facts. 

The foundations of modern civiliza- 
tion were laid in the fifteenth century. 
The revival of classic studies in Italy 
was only one symptom of the revolution 
that was taking place in human life and 
thought. As the Middle Ages represent 
the negation of individualism under 
supreme authority—the absorption of 
the unit in the mass—so the Renais- 
Sance, if it meant anything, was the 
breaking up of the mass and the emer- 
gence of the unit. The individual con- 
sciousness asserted itself; the right of 
every man to question, doubt, investi- 
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gate, acquire for himself. Out of this 
spirit have grown modern conceptions 
of liberty, modern Protestantism, 
science, invention and discovery, popu- 
lar education, modern democracy, and 
the industrial and commercial system 
of our day—in short, the nineteenth 
century. 

Now Gothic art, developing through- 
out Western Europe as a mighty sys- 
tem, carried out with varying details, 
but under the pressure of universal 
principles of development, was only 
possible under a universal church, and 
by the absorption of. the unit in the 
mass. As was pointed out in a pre- 
vious article*, the efforts of architects 
all over Europe were concentrated for 
over three hundred years upon a single 
architectural problem, and under the 
influence of a universal church which 
ignored the bounds of country and dif- 
ferences of race. When the Renais- 
sance dawned, the architectural system 
thus developed had culminated and be- 
gun a career of decline, marked by the 
quest for extravagant effects of clever 
construction and ostentatious decora- 
tion. It was wholly unsuited to the 
tastes and requirements of the new 
civilization. The new era was worldly 
in its tastes and aspirations; rising in 
revolt against the medizval asceticism, 
which would suppress beauty and joy 
as legitimate objects of pursuit, it 
found in the art and literature of clas- 
sic times a spirit more akin to its own. 
The poetry of classic mythology, the 
splendid material environments. of 
Roman civilization, the Greek worship 
of beauty, appealed powerfully to the 
neo-paganism of those times. That 
they appropriated to their own use 
every tangible vestige of classic art 
was the inevitable consequence of this 
spirit. They had no Ruskin and no 
Fergusson to tell them they were set- 
ting forth on a false career, and to in- 
doctrinate them with a_ system of 
esthetic morals which they could not 
have comprehended had they listened 
to its preachment. Indeed, classic art 
was the only mine open to them to 
work. They could not build upon the 
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Gothic, so foreign to their tastes and 
already in its decrepitude. They could 
not invent a new architecture out of 
whole cloth; the thing is impossible. 
They could not revert to Greek forms, 
of which they were absolutely ignorant. 
They could not but use the details of 
Roman art with which they were sur- 
rounded, and which they had never 
discarded, even in the fullest tide of 
their medizval art. The new style of 
the Renaissance was nevertheless not a 
copying, and however much the men 
of the time may have imagined they 
were reproducing Roman architecture 
(a statement often made, but certainly 
open to doubt) they were really adapt- 
ing classic details freely to their own 
uses, and witha grace anda taste be- 
tokening a truly artistic spirit. The 
path on which they set out was not 
only the one path alone open to them, 
it was also the natural and logical path 
to follow. 

The decline of the art, out of which 
the modern chaos has grown, began 
when the Roman orders in their en- 
tirety, as a completely formulated sys- 
tem, came to be looked upon as the 
only adequate medium for architectural 
expression. When the wayward genius 
of Michael Angelo had furthermore set 
the example of disregarding the wise 
limits of scale in their use, the rapidly- 
degenerating taste of the succeeding 
period forsook the restraints of logic 
and common sense, and abandoned it- 
self to the extravagances of the Jesuit 
and Roccoco styles. A reaction was 
inevitable ; but the architects of the 
eighteenth century, instead of going 
back to the parting of the roads—to 
the architecture of the first haif of the 
sixteenth century—sought perfection 
in the imitation of the works of anti- 
quity, a radically different thing from 
the adaptation of their details to mod- 
ern uses. Such buildings as the facades 
of St. John Lateran and St. Peter’s in 
Rome, and the Madeleine and Panthéon 
in Paris, were the result. For a cen- 
tury, more or less, European architect- 
ure was occupied with a series of 
efforts based on the same fundamental 
blunder—the restoration in modern 
times of the architecture of a by-gone 
age. Every designer sought to do as 
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exactly as possible what he supposed 
an architect of the period he was imita- 
ting would have done with the same 
programme and under the same condi- 
tions. The monumental absurdity of 
imagining a ciassic Roman architect, 
or a contemporary of Phidias, or a 
medieval master-of-works, as occupied 
with such a programme under such 
conditions, never troubled his mind. 
His aim was accomplished if the details 
he used could each claim an exact his- 
toric precedent, so that (if properly 
shattered and discolored) they might 
be mistaken for genuine products of 
the age they pretended to belong to, 
no matter how incongruous with the 
spirit and methods of that age might be 
the plan and construction of the 
building. , 

This absurdity lies at the base of all 
the “revivals’’—the Greek, the Roman 
and the Gothic—whether in England, 
France or Germany, and was fatal to 
them all. The talent, devotion and 
perseverance of their adherents pro- 
duced many beautiful works, it 1s 


true. They contributed much to the 
adornment of modern cities; they 
stimulated historic study and the 


preservation of ancient monuments, and 
gave to the profession a new tone of 
seriousness and scholarliness, but they 
could not put the breath of life into 
dead systems. 

Moreover their labors were prose- 
cuted in a period of rampant philistin- 
ism. ‘The first half of this century was 
well-nigh dead to the claims of true 
art. Commerce, politics, war and me- 
chanical invention seemed to have 
stifled all considerations of loveliness 
in life and art. Engineering monopo- 
lized whatever real progress was being 
made in building. Metal construction 
was coming into general use for bridges 
and for structures with large roofs, such 
as railroad stations and exhibition 
buildings, the most characteristic pro- 
ducts of the constructive skill of the 
time. These works were intrusted to 
engineers ; the architects were so pre- 
occupied with their mistaken efforts to 
resuscitate historic styles that they 
wholly failed to discover the possibili- 
ties of the new material, and scornfully 
abandoned it to the mathematicians and 
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iron-founders. As a result, it was 
handled without grace or feeling, and 
is only in our own day slowly gaining 
recognition as a possible means to art- 
istic ends. 

The same things were largely true of 
architecture in our own land. ‘The one 
phase of its history which we can claim 
as in any sense national was the Colonial 
style, which was a free adaptation to 
our own uses, especially to work in 
wood, of the Queen Anne and Adams- 
ite details which our builders had in- 
herited from England. But it was 
swamped by the wave of the imported 
Greek revival, with its mistaken taste. 
This in its turn gave way to the pseudo- 
Gothic, which has left so many atro- 
cious mementos of its passage across 
the continent. The Gothic revival 
here lacked the inspiration of the monu- 
ments which in the Old World were the 
objects of the architect’s ceaseless 
study. Trained practitioners were few, 
and technical skill among our arti- 
sans, especially in carving and decora- 
tion, was deplorably lacking. Still 
more disastrous was the low estate of 
public taste and information in art 
matters, and the general toleration of 
the most wretched shams. However 
open to criticism such designs as Trin- 
ity, St. George’s (Stuyvesant square), 
and Grace Church, in New York City, 
may be in our eyes, they were a veri- 
table oasis in the wilderness of bad 
Gothic of their day. 

Meanwhile the French had been 
coming nearer toa true reform in archi- 
tecture than any other people.  Start- 
ing with the elements of classic design, 
they had developed out of them a more 
or less rational and consistent system of 
treatment, in which they avoided on 
the one hand the academic stiffness of 
the Vignolesque school and on the 
other the extravagances of the Roc- 
coco. It had, and still retains, at least 
the merit of modernness and consist- 
ency, and is often used in such a man- 
ner as to acquit it of the reproach 
sometimes brought against it, of artifi- 
ciality and want of relation to the sys- 
tem of construction employed. The 
brilliant incursion of the Néo-Grec 
school of Duc, Duban and Labrouste, 
in the second third of the century, in- 
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fused into it a certain grace and free- 
dom which it has never since wholly 
lost, and it has exerted a powerful in- 
fluence upon the more recent architect- 
ure of Germany, and especially of Aus- 
tria. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts has 
done much to unify the style and to 
give a thorough training to its prac- 
titioners and, in spite of the official- 
ism and restraint of free develop- 
ment alleged against it—certainly 
with far less justification to-day than 
when first advanced by Viollet-le- 
Duc—it has proved the value of 
its instruction, independently of the 
special classicism it is supposed to in- 
culcate, by such free and iconoclastic 
work as that of H. H. Richardson, who 
was trained in its a¢eléers, and by such 
buildings in Paris itself as the Troca- 
dero and the metallic structures of the 
late Exposition. In these last we see 
at least partially realized the early 
promise of the Halles Centrales of 
Baltard. Both in their planning and 
in their decorative treatment of con- 
structive forms they display re- 
markable taste and inventiveness, 
which we are as yet far from equaling 
in this country, in our treatment of 
constructive iron-work. 

The influence of the French school 
on American architecture began in the 
persons of R. M. Hunt and H. H. Rich- 
ardson, the pioneers of the American 
colony of architectural students in 
Paris. This influence was strongly 
stimulated by the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, which started a veritable 
renaissance in American art. Un- 
doubtedly the school of architecture of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology had done much to prepare the 
way for this; and it has ever since 
maintained a high standard of scholar- 
ship and efficiency, and in conjunction 
with the other strong schools which 
have been established since that date 
has contributed largely to swell the 
number of thoroughly educated and 
enthusiastic men in the ranks of the 
profession, even in distant Western and 
Southern regions. 

These architects of our land and day 
come to their work with no traditions 
but those of the schools or offices 
where they have been trained; a mantle 
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loosely worn, and flung away on the 
first occasion. Historical examples 
fail them as exact precedents for the 
new and ever-changing problems that 
meet them. On the other hand, inven- 
tion “out of whole cloth” is disastrous 
to good design. 
compositions that disfigure our streets, 
the most outré, barbarous and illogical 
hotch-potches of mistaken design to be 
found in our cities, are quite as apt to 
be the work of intelligent men of fair 
general education. who are neverthe- 
less possessed of the idea that ‘“ abso- 
lute originality” is the chiefest of 
architectural virtues, to be attained 
only by absolutely disregarding all 
historical precedent, as they are to be 
the productions of illiterate and phil- 
istine builders. ‘The total absence in 
the historic styles of anything ex- 
actly corresponding to the varied 
types of building which our ever- 
changing conditions are constantly 
calling into being, while it has operated 
to prevent any mechanical copying or 
wholesale importation of those styles 
in recent years, has also retarded the 
convergence of American practice into 


anything like a national uniformity 
or type of character, except per- 
haps... in © ‘the . one domain of 


domestic architecture. Each designer 
makes use of the style which he 
imagines to best befit his special 
problem, or whose “ grammar ”. he has 
most thoroughly mastered; asarule, he 
uses it freely, adapting and modifying 
not always with the most perfect logic, 
but generally according to his lights. 
For this diversity of practice to crystal- 
lize into unity requires time. Mixture 
and fusion must precede the emergence 
of the crystal; whether these processes 
have begun among us is a part of the 
fourth of our questions; but even if they 
have, there has not yet been time for 
their completion. Their culmination 1S 
opposed by many forces; the constant 
change in the problems presented, in 
their special requirements and in the 
resources for their solution; the hostil- 
ity of modern engineering to art, the 
progressive specialization both in build- 
ing industries and in the arts of design; 
the increasing urgency and imperious- 
ness of purely mechanical considera- 
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tions, and the ever-growing complexity 
of modern buildings; these things unite 
to promote the restlessness and variety 
so conspicuous in American design, and 
so hostile to the development of a sim- 
ple, dignified and monumental archi- 


“retin 


II. Before we turn the pages of history 
for light on our second question let us 
stop a moment to define our terms, and 
so make certain that writer and reader 
shall proceed on a common understand- 
ing. The distinction between s¢y/e in 
the abstract and a sfy/e in the concrete 
is fundamental to our discussion. With- 
out entering into any lengthy illustra- 
tion like those in the sixth of Viollet- 
le-Duc’s “ Discourses’ we may express 
the distinction as that between a qual- 
ity and a historic fact. S¢éy/e is char- 
acter, unity of effect proceeding from 
some dominant quality in the design. 
A style, on the other hand, is a particu- 
lar manner of designing peculiar to a 
race, age or person; an “ understood 
way of working” (to use Mr. Schuyler’s 
felicitous phrase), resulting usually ina 
recognized system of forms and combi- 
nations of detail. A given style may 
possess very little s¢y/e; and, again, 
there may be excellent style in a work 
whose particular style it would be hard 
to designate. 

Our second question then resolves it- 
self into this: Can the “understood 
way of working” of a past age, its pe- 
culiar system of architectural forms, be 
rationally applied to modern purposes? 
The affirmative answer seems obvious, 
whenever the style lends itself to such 
uses. Indeed, there is no alternative 
but to use the forms of a historic style 
in modern architecture, unless we resort 
to invention pure and simple. But all 
the invention in the world will never 
produce a new style, and it is a mourn- 
ful fact that whenever invention has 
built otherwise than upon the founda-_ 
tion of some already-established system 
of form, it has only resulted in idiosyn- 
crasies and eccentricities of the worst 
kind. The great styles of historic 
architecture have always grown up by 
gradual and minute accretions, sup- 
pressions and modifications of existing 
forms. We, who have no existing sys- 
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tem of form, and can find none in the 
immediate past as the starting-point 
for any reform in modern design, can 
therefore do no otherwise than resort 
to the remoter past. To forbid this, as 
some theorists would, upon any fine- 
spun theory of the “inherent untruth 
of working in the fashion of an 
OreiNCe  scivilization, ” .".is> “a: “fan- 
tastic refinement of an imaginary 
system of morals. The fallacy in 
the “revivals” of the last hundred 
years lay not in the fact that the forms 
they used belonged to amore or less 
remote past, but in their irrational use 
of those forms. Absolute reproduction 
of the old combinations was essayed, 
instead of a free adaptation of their 
elements to each special programme; 
and thus planning and construction 
were subordinated to the style instead 
of controlling it. The Victorian Gothic 
was nearer to truth and reason than the 
earlier revivals in its freer adaptation 
of means to ends. It was a legitimate, 
a rational effort to develop out of the 
medieval architecture of England a 
flexible and characteristic modern style. 
It came to grief because it was too 
artificial, corresponding to no spon- 
taneous movement of popular taste; 
and because the style on which it was 
based was intractable to modern uses. 
It has fared differently with the Ameri- 
can revival of the Romanesque for the 
converse of the above reasons. It has 
“taken” with the people, finding a 
ready echo in the popular taste ; and it 
is based upon a style which was still 
undeveloped when it made way for the 
pointed arch, and therefore had in it 
the seeds of vitality and the flexibility 
of a still immature and incomplete 
system. 

So with the Italian Renaissance. As 
long as it employed only the elements 
of Roman architecture, it could develop 
them in its own fashion, adapting them 
freely to immediate needs ; and just so 
long did it retain its power of growth. 
The early palaces, the doorways and 
tombs of Florence, the Palazzo del Con- 
siglio at Verona, the beautiful arcaded 
court-yards of Tuscany and Lombardy, 
are all as un-Roman as possible, al- 
though their details are entirely based 
_ onclassic models. That which sterilized 
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Italian architecture was not the mere 
fact of the adoption, in the sixteenth 
century, of pilasters and entablatures; 
for pilasters and entablatures and com- 
plete “orders” figure frequently in the 
finest Cinque Cento design. Nor was 
it, even, as some have claimed, the 
purely decorative employment of con- 
structive features. Not only was 
classic Roman architecture—surely a 
virile art—characterized by the purely 
decorative use of the orders which were 
constructive features in Greek art, but 
the Greeks themselves, in the age of 
Phidias, had never abandoned their 
mutules, triglyphs and gutte, which 
were purely decorative survivals from 
an earlier system of construction. Dec- 
orative shafts, balustrades and gables 
are among the most striking features of 
fine Gothic work ; and, indeed, there 
has never been a_highly-developed 
phase of art in which the same phe- 
nomenon has not been repeated. What 
caused ossification of Italian architect- 
ure was the adoption ex édloc of the 
whole Roman system of design treated 
as a formula, or canon, any departure 
from which was considered an impro- 
priety. Thus accepted, the style could 
not be rationalized nor assimilated to 
the constructive methods or special re- 
quirements of the age, and the Roccoco 
was simply an effort to escape the stiff- 
ness and barenness that ensued. Ad- 
mirable as are the earlier productions 
of the Purist school of Palladio and 
Vignola, they inaugurated a false prin- 
ciple, whose disastrous consequences 
we can avoid only by heeding their 
plain warning. 

We are in more senses than one the 
heirs of the ages. The monuments of 
historic art of all lands and periods we 
may possess if we will; and travel, de- 
scription, drawing, printing and photog- 
raphy have placed them all within our 
reach. ‘Truly unhappy are we if we 
may not use the inestimable treasures 
with which modern science and the 
patient erudition of centuries have en- 
riched us! All other ages have bor- 
rowed from their predecessors. Greek 
ornament may be largely traced back 
to the Egyptian lotus, as Mr. W. H. 
Goodyear has demonstrated. Roman 
art is based on Greek art; the Byzan- 
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tines borrowed freely from Rome, 
Venice from Byzantium, and Southern 
France from Venice. The first part of 
the question we have asked is there- 
fore answered in the affirmative by all 
the testimony of history; it only re- 
mains to inquire what principles should 
control in the use of a historic style. 
One or two inferences seem obvious 
from the historical facts we have 
already cited. We should’ avoid the 
example of the earlier revivalists, and 
on no account seek to resuscitate the 
whole architectural system of another 
age. Whatever may be the style from 
which we draw our inspiration, or to 
which we resort for suggestions of 
form and composition, the materials it 
affords must be used with careful dis- 
crimination between what “is capable 
of adaptation to our purpose and what 
isnot. This can only be attained by a 
thorough mastery of the style. If we 
would know what to use and what to 
reject, we must first know what we 
have to draw from. The master- 
pieces of the art should be studied, not 
only for their general composition, but 
for their detail. We should also fa- 


miliarize ourselves with its lesser 
monuments, that we may learn the 
humbler applications of the style. 


Its history, its planning, its system of 

construction, its decoration ‘in its ven- 

eral principles and in its details, the 
very technique: of its execution, all 
these things are pertinent. Only by 
‘such thorough study can one penetrate 
the spirit and find out the animating 
principles of the style, and to possess 
one’s self completely of these is essen- 
tial. Half-knowledge, which is some- 
times the worst kind of ignorance, is 
responsible for many of the architect- 
ural villainies perpetrated by well- 
meaning men. 

It follows as a natural corollary that 
if the above be the true way to prepare 
for the use of a historic style a man 
Cannot well succeed in mastering more 
than two in a lifetime. Indeed, no. - 

Having thus learned what we have 
to select from, a second principle may 
de laid down: that the style should be 
subordinated to the scheme of compo- 
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sition best befitting the programme ; 
that is, the style should be a means, 
not an end. Its application should 
begin when the scheme of the design 
has been determined upon, not before. 
Thus the designer is unhampered by the 
artificial restraint of a formulated style 
while preparing his general scheme, and 
can determine the latter wholly by con- 
siderations of fitness, convenience and 
sound construction. Too often the 
spectacle is met with of a design whose 
appropriateness and convenience have 
been sacrificed to the fancied exigen- 
cies of a style whose historic combina- 
tions the architect did not dare to 
modify. | 

The third inference we would draw 
from what has gone before, is the neces- 
sity as well as the difficulty of modify- 
ing and adapting historic details for 
modern uses. If thorough familiarity 
with a style is necessary in order to se- 
lect from the materials it offers, still more 
is it essential to any real assimilation of 
those materials. How skillfully and 
beautifully was this done by the Cinque 
Centists in Italy! One has only to 
compare their work with the classic 
models ‘which inspired it to appreciate 
their mastery of those models and the 
purity of their taste. Byzantine archi- 
tecture is another example of the adap- 
tation and transformation of Roman 
details; how complete was the trans- 
formation and how splendid the result! 

And, finally, the only safe pilot be- 
teen the Scylla of servile imitation on 
the one hand and the Charybdis of. an 
eccentric originality on the other is a 
thoroughly disciplined and cultured 
taste. Culture comes from reading and 
study, and from contact with what. is 
fine and noble in art and in humanity. 
Discipline comes from training, self-re- 
straint, constant practice. Perhaps the 
lesson of self-restraint is the one most 
needed in these days for our American 
architects. This lesson the schools of 
architecture endeavor to teach, while 
enriching the mind and training the 
perceptions and reasoning powers of 
the student. The work they have done 
is invaluable, and is destined to bear 
even richer fruit in the future. 


A. D. F. Hamlin. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Kk RCHITECT (perturbed, 
entering School of Mod- 
ern Architecture).—Vhe 
present condition of our 
art is most perplexing 
and _ unsatisfactory. 

I wonder, is. there 


What 


comfort, 
here? 

Cyassicist, GOTH, ROMANESQUER look 
up from their drawing boards and smile 
pityingly. 

ARCHMOLOGIST (greeting him).—Un- 
satisfactory? Perplexing? We don’t 
find it so here. My dear sir, possibly 
(smiling with air of superiority) you are 
not acquainted with the great work we 
have accomplished by strict attention 
to archeology. The imitative.... 

ARCHITECT.—But the creative.... 

ARCHEOLOGIST.—The creative in 
archeology! My good sir, what place 
is{there, . 53 

Arcuitect.—Pardon me, but I speak 
of architecture.... 

ARCHAOLOGIST.—And, pray, what is 
architecture but the strict application 
of archeology to modern requirements? 
If architecture is not applied arche- 
ology, what is.... 

Eciectic (entering).—Wouldn’t a ju- 
dicious blending of styles meet the 
case? 

Chorus of dissent from CLASSICIST, 
GotTrH and ROMANESQUER. 


Eciectic.—That’s the trouble with 
you dry-as-dusts. You have only one 
idea. You have no conception of how 
freedom invigorates a design. The 
Gothic, for instance, is all very well, 
but it needs broadening and stiffening 
in the joints, if Imay say so. Now, I’ve 
used it with great success in an ex- 
quisite cast-iron front tenement I turned 
out the other day for a wealthy New 
Yorker, but I Romanesqued the entrance 
somewhat, and with the aid of a heavy 
modillioned cornice.... 

GOTH. 

CLASSICIST. 

ROMANESQUER. 

EcLectic.—Gave quite a modern air 
to the thing. But in Philadelphia.... 

ARCHAOLOGIST (severely).—Stop, sir. 
The name of that piebaid city may not 
be mentioned within these precincts. 

Ecriecric,—Oh, very well, then. Out 
Westii.- 

WESTERN ARCHITECT (rising from 
group of listeners).—Permit me, sir. In- 
the West, you will be interested to- 
know, several of our brainiest archi- 
tects are now engaged in the creation 
of an original ‘“ American Style,” and 
what with the Chicago system of con-— 
struction on one haid, and the inven-— 
tive genius of our people on the other, 
this copying of effete forms is about. 
ended. 4 
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Crassicist.—Effete forms, sir! Ah, 
how faint is your appreciation of per- 
fection ! 

GoTH t (in rapture, each look- 

ROMANESQUER ing in a aifferent 
direction).—Perfection ! 

CLassicist.—I maintain that hope 
for architecture to-day lies in the use 
of certain forms perfected by the 
Greeks. The tendency of the time to 
proceed without precedent is subver- 
sive of true art. If we are not gram- 
matical.... 

ArCHAOLOGIST.—I beg you, arche- 
ological. 

CLAssicist.—Have it so if you will 
—we are barbarous. 

GotH (éo Classtcist).—But you will 
admit that Greek architecture is quite 
- undeveloped, one may say is really 
primitive on the constructive side. 

ARCHITECT (eagerly). — That's it. 
How am I to harmonize Grecian pre- 
cedent and modern requirements, which 
my Clients insist shall be satisfied ? 

Crassicist. — Unreasonable beings; 
art is not for them. 

Eciectic.—Nonsense! Harmonize! 
There is no need to harmonize. Our 
duty is to select. What do the styles 
exist for if not for that? Lam making a 
design now for an eleven-story office 
building for a religious “daily” in what 
I call the “classic spirit.” That's as 
near as you can get to antiquity. Doric 
on the ground floor, you know, with a 
broken pediment and a bull’s-eye to 
cet light; Ionic columns above in 
brick ; then Corinthian, with a man- 
sard roof supporting a spire-like tower 
surmounted by a forty-foot statue of 
the Freedom of the Press. Greek ele- 
gance with Gothic aspiration. I say, 
you must break away from precedent a 
little in these matters. Our effort 
should be confined to retaining the 


spirit. 
Ciassicist (‘a horror). — Shade of 
Ictinus ! | 
Ictinus (appearing).—Who called 
me ! 


CLassicist.—Oh, my master! 

Ictinus (sorrowfully). — Slave, I 
dreamed that I bequeathed to you a 
lordly kingdom ; but it was only a 
bondage. 


CLAgsicist.—But, master, I have fol- 
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lowed in thy footsteps. Thy diame- 
Lers.an 

Ictinus.—Diameters! Poor fool! 
Think you that we live by a form- 
ula? 

Crassicist.—Master, I have meas- 
ured every column in thy masterpiece 
and found.... 

Ictinus.—Yes, feet and inches ; not 
our spirit. 

CLassicist.—But how are we to work? 

Ictinus.—In thy own delight, and 
with reason, as we did, and as the great 
ones that followed us did. 

Ciassicist.—But to-day our archi- 
CECI EC 7.9. ae 


Ictinus.—Your architecture } where 


is it? Show me some work that is 
really yours—that your soul delights in. 
Therein will be the hope for your art. 


ARCHAOLOGIST.—But are we to 
ignore the Past? 

Ictinus (smiling).—No, indeed. You 
cannot. Uselesstotry,even. But you 


question the Past only for its What, not 
for its How. You seek for the dead 
matter of Art, not for the living spirit, 
which is the same yesterday, to-day 
and forever. 

EcLecric.—Permit me. to suggest. 
You leave out of view, perhaps, our 
tenements and office buildings. ; 

ICTINUS (shuddering).—No, great 
Apollo; no. Believe me I don’t. They 
darken our life yonder. O! Ilissus, 
and thy quiet places 
our dreams of beauty, 
sage for these barbarians, 
I see you are the rash one here. 


hast thou no mes- 


these your companions abide some here 
some there. Those tenements and office 


Ah, friend, | 
You — 
voyage restlessly among old lands; 


still haunted by — 


ee ee ae 


~~ 


buildings of which you speak can—be— © 


made—artistic—I—suppose; but they 
cannot inspire great art. 
majesty. The hands build greatly only 
where the 
really, 


barians have no great architecture 


becaus2 there is so little in your lives 


that demands—and the demand must 
be imperious—grand expression, Your 
office buildings and factories and stores 
are matters of percentage. Art is not. 


Your theatres—O shade of ZEschuylus! 
—are also per cent affairs, where the 


feet tread reverently. And, 
it seems to me you modern bar- 


You cannot — 
clothe the petty things of life with 
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curious and _ idle 
WILLS at 

MopeERN ARCHITECT.—The theatri- 
cal manager. 

Ictinus (warmly).—Friends, — why 
look for a source of great art there? 
Your day is not favorable. Perceive 
that. By and by some vision may 
come to you as the Vision of Beauty 
came to us and you may follow it as 
we did. 

Gotru.—And as my masters did that 
which came to them. 

Ictinus (pointing before him).— 


make exchanges 
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Look! Look! O! city of the Purple 
Crown, again I behold thee, and thy 
temples and sanctified places. Thy 
olive groves adorn thee, and the wide 
blue sea worships at thy feet. And the 
air is filled with the voices of thy 
heroes, my city, and of thy poets. The 
eternal gods are there, and their gift is 
beauty. Oh, this is life again! Feel it! 

Cxiassicist.—What is he _ talking 
about ? 

ARCH#OLOGIST.—Why, where is he 
gone to? I wanted to question him 
about the length of the stadium. 


Harry W. Desmond. 
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AN APPEAL 


E have recently been 
warned by a high 
authority that the law 
which concerns itself 
with the relation of 
client and architect 
expressly declares 

“that in all matters relating to the 

esthetics of design rather than to the 

exigencies of construction the wish of 
his employer is the only rule for the 
architect to follow.” 

However defective such a rule may 
be—based as it is on the false assump- 
tion that the architect is primarily a 
constructor and not an artist—it never- 
theless expresses a condition of things 
which exists and must be recognized. 
And while any improvement in our 
national architecture must necessarily 
originate and be carried on from within 
the profession, the rate of progress will 
always largely depend upon the intelli- 
gent appreciation of our efforts in that 
direction on the part of our clients, 
coupled with a sincere desire on their 
part to second us to the best of their 
ability. Yet we have been informed 
by another high authority that the 
public knows little and cares less about 
the canons which underlie the art of 
building. Evidently, then, it is high 
time some serious attempts were made 
to awaken such an interest by an ap- 
peal to that good sense of our “ em- 
ployers” which is not wanting when 
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they are concerned with other matters 
than those relating to art. Not, in- 
deed, that the lay mind has not been 
appealed to by essays in criticism in 
the popular magazines. The increas- 
ing frequency of these essays is an 
encouraging sign of the desire for in- 
struction in such matters on the part of 
the reading and building public. Yet 
it may not be indiscreet to suggest that 
if these appeals have failed in some 
measure of the fruitful results which 
they have merited, it is because these 
arguments and discussions have - too 
often been conducted over the heads of 
those to whom they were addressed. 

It is all very well, for example, to 
enunciate as a fundamental thesis in 
architectural criticism the Hegelian pro- 
position that every true mode of art- 
istic representation must be derived 
from aconciliation of the objective and 
subjective methods of the treatment of 
art motives—a truth whose correct ap- 
plication to modern design is of vital 
importance—but to the average lay 
mind, endeavoring to discriminate re- 
garding the design of the new boot and 
shoe warehouse on the neighboring 
corner, the gap between the proposi- 
tion and its application is impass- 
able. 

It suggests itself, then, that an appeal 
in behalf of good design in building, 
proceeding from a somewhat lower, but 
equally sound, basis of criticism might 
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produce good results where discussions, 
pitched in a more purely philosophical 
tone, should fail. As a first step in this 
direction, then, let us clear away a pop- 
ular misconception by a true definition 
of the architect and his functions. 

The architect is primarily and essen- 
tially an artist, and only incidentally a 
constructor, as in this latter capacity 
he never employs his materials, as the 
engineer does, in the least masses con- 
sistent with stability. The fact that 
the architect is never expected to doso 
by his clients would indeed suggest that 
it is not.so much a non-recognition of 

_this principle on their part as a care- 
lessness in applying it which hampers 
_ the work of the profession. 

A more specific definition of the arch- 


itect would be that he is “a modeller’ 


in building materials.” That is to say, 
as the modeller in clay—to take a 


familiar though pertinent illustration— 


uses his simple material for the sole 
purpose of producing a certain prede- 
termined expression or effect in his 
work, so precisely with this more com- 
plex medium, ingredients of which are 
stone, iron, wood, and any or all of the 
materials used in building, does the 
architect aim to produce a certain ex- 
pression in his design, having, of course, 
the further advantage over the sculptor, 
who usually works in monochrome, in 
that he can bring to his aid color in 
addition to form. 

Equally important is a clear con- 
ception on the part of the client of the 
way in which the architect does his 
work. Every building project presents 
itself to the mind of the architect as a 
problem whose conditions arise from 
three sources: 

tst. The use for which the building 
is intended. 

2d. The site. 

3d. The cost. 

From the first source proceed those 
considerations which determine the 
general arrangement of the plan and so, 
to some extent, the external expression, 
though the latter is principally gov- 
erned by the exigencies of the site; 
while from the third obviously arise 
those limitations which restrain the de- 
velopment of both arrangement and 
expression, 
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To illustrate, we may suppose that 
an architect is receiving instructions 
from a client concerning a residence 
which it is proposed to erect, let us say, 
at the sea-shore. The architect will 
first endeavor to ascertain the wishes 
of his client regarding the general 
character of the house, the scale upon 
which it is to be developed ; whether 
it is to be largely used for purposes of 
entertainment or not is a consideration 
which will materially affect the plan— 
whether it is to be used as a summer resi- 
dence only, the number in the family 
and their individual preference so far 
as they affect the rooms with which 
each is more immediately concerned. 
These and the various other details 
which concern the internal arrange- 
ment will be first ascertained. Then 
before any further progress can be 
made the site must be visited and a 
careful study of it made both with re- 
gard to aspect and prospect, that the 
most desirable views may be made 
available for the principal rooms and 
that each room as well may have an 
outlook toward that point of the com- 
pass. which is most favorable for its 
comfortable and healthful use; and, 
equally important, that the general 
character and expression of the house 
may be such as to harmonze with its 
surroundings. These are all matters 
upon which the architect brings to 
bear his professional training and skill, 
and in all of them, if he be competent, 
it is his due that his judgment should 
be trusted, and especially so as regards 
those considerations of adaptation of 
expression to site which it is his special 
function as an artist to determine. 

If we were to attempt to indicate the 
reasoning upon which the architect 
bases his judgment in all such cases 
nothing less than a treatise on the whole 
body of architecture would suffice, yet 
there are certain general principles 
which are of universal application, and 
a consideration of the reasonableness 
of which, on the part of the client, 
might tend to lighten the architect’s 
labors materially. 

It will be evident, doubtless, that no 
brief body of rules can be formulated 
which shall be applicable in all their 
details toall the circumstances of every 
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possible case which may arise, but with 
this understood limitation something 
useful in the way of a sign-post is pos- 
sible, and the following twelve proposi- 
tions are submitted by way of experi- 
ment in this direction: 

I. The composition of every building 
should be studied as the principal sub- 
ject of a picture, of which the charac- 
teristic features of the site and its sur- 
roundings form the subordinate detail. 

II. All possible varieties of expres- 
sion being at the command of the skill- 
ful architect—*“ from grave to light, 
from pleasant to severe’”’—the dominant 
expression of any building ought to be 
determined by and be consistent with 
its use and with the demands of its 
site. 

III. All modeling of fagades and 
grouping of the principal masses of any 
composition should be based upon 
sound construction, preference being 
always given, where the method of ex- 
pression will permit, to effects derived 
from conditions of simple ‘ stability 
rather than from conditions of unstable 

equilibrium held in check by ties and 
braces. 

IV. Every composition should be 
studied from the general to the particu- 
lar, or from mass to detail, rather than 


sort detail to mass. 


That decorative detail is always 
to re preferred which is derived from 
ornamented construction, rather than 
from constructed ornament. 

VI. Inall trabeated and round-arched 
compositions piers should be continuous 
and unpierced and all primary wall 
openings arranged to centre in vertical 
lines. In pointed arch compositions it 
is allowable to alternate wall load and 
opening in the vertical plane. 

VII. Though it is not, perhaps, in- 
variably necessary to indicate externally 
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the exact internal division into stories 
of any building, it is usually prefera- 
ble to do so; and at the same time to 
express by means of the external feat- 
ures of the composition, such as‘ the 
relative height of the story or elabora- 
tion of detail, the relative importance 
of the several stories within. 

VIII. As a general rule, the mass 
should undergo sub-division more and 
more as it proceeds from the basement 
upwards, while the fineness and elabo- 
ration of the decorative details should 
proceed in inverse order. 

IX. In using color as an aid to ex- 
pression, variety in the color used 
should always be in inverse proportion 
to the sub-division of the mass to which 
it is applied. 

X. The most important requirement 
of any plan is that it shall be so orderly 
and skillfully arranged that it shall 
serve the uses of its occupants in the 
most complete manner, rooms and 
thoroughfares being in all cases dis- 
tinctly separated, the former having 
invariably direct outside light, and the 
latter being. made as direct and simple 
as 1s consistent with dignified and well- 
ordered effect. 

XI. As a general rule those plans 
would be considered as presenting the 
best solution of any given problem 
which are simplest in outline and in 
internal arrangement consistent with 
the requirements of the problem, and 
which have the largest number of inter- 
nal partitions continuous throughout 
the several floors. 

XII. In arranging any plan both 
aspect and prospect are to be taken 
equally into consideration and, other 
things being equal, that is the best 
plan which gives to the most important 
rooms both the best aspect and the 
best prospect. 


C. Francis Osborne. 
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HERE was much 
more animation 
than usual in the 
manner and con- 
verse of those who 
issued from the 
wide open doors 
Ob Sts haa fs 

Church one Sunday morning not long 
ago. 
The weather was entirely neglected ; 
not that it suffered therein, but, return- 
ing good for evil, it lavished its sunlit 
western air, brisk with autumn ozone, 
to the encouragement of the lively dis- 
cussion. 

The Rector had resigned. Not un- 
expectedly. He had been elected 
Bishop of the newly-organized diocese 
of Manitou, with the support and accla- 
mation of his influential congregation. 
They, in his exaltation, had felt per- 
sonal and corporate triumph. In a 
degree they had each and all become 
bishops. But their mental craving for 
information‘as to their new duties and 
responsibilities had met such vague 
response that they were soon resuming 
the old attitude, with, however, a wide- 
awake interest in the progress of 
events. 

It is the unexpected which happens. 
The Rector’s resignation was natural 
enough. So was the answer of the 
Vestry. St. Paul’s was the oldest 
church in the city and the finest in the 
diocese. Indeed, it was an unusually 


beautiful building, and deserved the 
honorable position it: occupied in the 
appreciation of its congregation. 

Now, as Mr. Armour very correctly 
remarked at an informal gathering of 
afew prominent St. Paulists, the new 
Bishop was not one who would under- 
value his office. Something should be 
done for him. His dignity, and that of 
St. Paul’s Church, would be mutually 
sustained if the Church should reorgan- 
ize, and make the building the cathe- 
dral of the diocese. All agreed to the 
wisdom of this. ‘Those who had al- 
ready realized that a cathedral was a 
natural appurtenance to a Bishopric, 
saw suddenly a solution of a much- 
pondered riddle. Some who thought 
modern cathedrals unnecessary extrav- 
agances of an obsolete system, accepted 
it under protest, as it were, after argu- 
ing that the Bishop should be all over 


the State, and that a railroad car, like the 


Bishop of South Dakota’s, was the only 
real and proper modern cathedral. 
The majority, having no views or ex- 
periences in such matters, had, of 
course, no prejudices ; and as they saw 
in the suggested action chiefly an added 
glory for St. Paul’s, they acquiesced 
cheerfully, and thought how natural it 
all was. A formal meeting was called, 
and the offermade. The Bishop asked 
for a few days to consider his answer ; 
then came the unexpected. It was a 
veritable bomb. 

The Bishop declined; and to the con- 
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gregation this very Sunday morning 
he had announced his intention of build- 
ing a cathedral. He was not ungrateful. 
But Mr. Armour thought his arguments 
ridiculous, and what Mr. Armour said 
seemed to nearly everybody else to be 
what they had all along thought. The 
Bishop’s course was ridiculous. The 
establishment and publication of this 
sentiment was what occupied the crowd 
of men and women slowly dispersing 
from the porch. 

To tell a St. Paulist that his church 
was not good enough to be a cathedral 
was to open a wide field of speculation 
in a most unpropitious manner. 

“What does he want?” asks Mr. 
Dawson, as he turned an unaccustomed 
corner in order to continue his discus- 
sion with Mr. Welsh, who had been 
trying to conciliate his friend with ex- 
planations of the growth of the cathe- 
dral system. ‘‘What does he want? 
Well, now,’ said Mr. Welsh, ‘suppose 
we ask him?” And the good Bishop’s 
efforts to answer that question endure 
to this day. He has convinced some 
that a church, even so handsome a 
church as St. Paul’s, does not quite 
supply the need, and he has begun to 
learn what the need 1s. 

Mr. Armour and Mr. Dawson have 
changed their question a little. They 
now ask, what do we want? Some day 
they will build, or rather begin to 
build, a cathedral. 


The idea of a migratory cathedral is 
not a new one. There were such in 
the very olden times in England. Not 
in railroad cars, probably; nor even 
itinerant wagons, but wandering un- 
housed organizations. Let us remem- 
ber that cathedral means primarily the 
organization and only secondarily its 
home. But naturally they settled as 
they acquired property and strength. 
Some were found sequestered in insig- 
nificant and inaccessible places, until 
at the end of the tenth century grow- 
ing experience found voice in the man- 
date that only a walled city is a fit 
place for a cathedral, and only in such 
should they be established. 


Any great institution incurs a risk 
from its own power and importance. 
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The tendency of all organization is to 
elaborate itself; and sometimes this 
reaches even the subordination of the 
original purpose and idea to the ma- 
chinery designed for its accomplish- 
ment. The cathedral has sometimes 
threatened to become the end, instead 
of the means. And its numerous offices 
have come to be considered goals of 
ainbition and success, rather than posts 
with laborious duties. 

‘The cathedral is essentially the dio- 
cesan church; differing from any parish 
church, not necessarily in size, but in 
character. It is a church for the clergy, 
as well as the people, a place where the 
hard-worked missionary of a mining 
village, as well as the popular rector of 
a city parish, can come with reports of 
work and find new inspirations and in- 
centive. It is like a general’s head- 
quarters on the battle-field, not a place 
for his personal gratification, but a 
rendezvous for his staff of officers. 

To-day, more than ever before, is 
this purpose of the cathedral dominant. 
This is an age of conventions. Every 
craft and guild which has attained to the 
dignity of an organization, gathers its 
members periodically for the benefits of 
interchange of thought. The Christian 
Church is the mother of this modern - 
system. Her precepts of mutual sup- 
port and mutual trust, and her reliance 
upon brotherly love, began when no 
other community knew them. Her 
emissaries and missionaries were Carry- 
ing messages of peace and good-will at 
times when political and commercial 
powers relied upon arms and _ force. 
And she still has need of unity and 
unifying influences. The cathedral is 
one of these ; and inasmuch asa church 
should be as soon as possible endowed 
with a permanent home, fit and suitable 
for dignified service, so a cathedral is 
deserving of corresponding advantages 
for its different work. 

But naturally a cathedral church will 
not exclude worshipers who come as to 
any other church, neither the regular 
attendants nor those of the casual and 
wandering class. It must provide for 
them, perhaps to an unusual extent, in 
addition to those among whom lie its 
peculiar functions. 

We have, then, to accommodate ina 
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suitable building—first, the occasional 
great gatherings of clergy and laity 
from all the diocese ; second, the visitors 
of both these classes continually coming 
and going; third, a large, regular con- 
gregation (who, however, have no higher 
rights than other members in the dio- 
cese); and, fourth, large numbers of 
‘irregular attendants, among whom the 
cathedral has a missionary power which 
no other church enjoys. 

This is a much bigger problem, anda 
more complex, than that of the parish 
church. As we gradually realize its 
nature, we find explanations for many 
things which were before looked upon 
as only sentimental or imitative. We 
see the utility of the cathedral choir, 
with its named or numbered stalls, in- 
stead of the smaller chancel. We dis- 
cover in this greater space the need for 
a grand and imposing chant, instead of 
recitations in natural voice. We are 
compelled to reopen questions some- 
times thought to be settled. 

This building is to be a great audit- 
orium.. But is it to be only that? 

If we gather people on a floor to 
hear a speaker there is a limit (soon 
reached) to the space available. A 
circle roo feet diameter, or a rectangle 
140 by 60 feet, is as much space as an 
average speaker can command. About 
2,000 persons can be seated on such 
a space. It is acommon error to sup- 
pose that a larger space will allow of 
more hearers. It will not. It is not 
a question of space. On the vast floor 
spaces of St. Peter’s at Rome, in the 
large crossing. of St. Paul’s, London, 
fewer persons can hear comfortably 
than in many a large church. 

Shall we then make a radical change 
in our ecclesiastical architecture and 
build an auditorium with tier upon tier 
of galleries? Emphatically, no. All 
are agreed upon this. 

Shall we then limit our Cathedral to 
the size of a parish church? Again, no. 

For what then are we to build? 


I watched a tourist who entered the 
cathedral at Toledo. He stopped a 
moment to get accustomed to the 
gloom, which, in this wonderful temple, 
is startling at noontime, and at evening 
is almost darkness. I had been sketch- 
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ing (an almost impossible feat) and had 
laid down my book and taken a seat at 
the foot of a column in the nave when 
vespers commenced. The priests and 
choristers filed into the Coro inclosed 
by those magnificent marble carved 
walls—a building withina building. A 
half dozen, or perhaps a dozen dozen 
(who can tell, in this place of mystery ?) 
worshipers were scattered through the 
edifice, isolated specks of humanity on 


the bare expanse of floor, or at the 


gates of chapels, before altars and 
shrines, in little groups. The chant and 
the organ tones rolled from unseen 
places into the twilight over and around, 
and made harmonies with the glorified 
light of the stained glass. 

I watched the tourist. 
upon a stone base. ‘There were no 
chairs or seats near. He was English 
or American, I could see by his dress, a 
stalwart man. The people around us 
sank down, one by one, upon their 
knees. He looked a moment at them, 
then did the same. At the hotel I met 
him that evening. He was an English- 
man and a Protestant. | 

What influence was it that made an 
Englishman and a Protestant bend his 
knees in Toledo Cathedral ? 


He sat down 


A cathedral is much more than an 
auditorium. Jt is more valuable in its 
Spanish form, where all facility for 
preaching is absolutely ignored, nay, 
even destroyed, than in the simplicity 
of a big meeting house. 

It is to be impressive. This is a word 
of wide meaning, but valuable. The ele- 
ments of impressiveness are many. The 
first among them is size. Bigness of the 
whole. Bigness of features, or parts. 
Then richness. + Richness of materials. 
Richness of handiwork. Richness of 
intellectual design. All these will con- 
tribute, if properly used. Beyond the 
size of the auditorium for utility, the 
cathedral must be grand for grandeur’s 
sake, expressing more forcibly than 
words can the greatness of God and the 
littleness of man. This is sentiment. 
It is none the less fact. The world is 
governed through sentiment, and he 
who ignores it will not succeed. 

“This is a practical age.’’ Behold 
one of the trite sayings, which breed 
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modern failures. The generation 
which rears a statue of Liberty, whose 
torch shines 300 feet above the sea, is 
not purely practical. The generation 
which builds a temple tomb to the 
memory of its great general is not 
purely practical. The generation which 
rides in drawing-room cars costing 
thirty thousand dollars each, is capable 
of building a cathedral grand for 
grandeur’s sake. 

Nor is this lavishness a new idea. 
The temple of Apollinopolis Magna 
at Edfou is as big as any cathe- 
dral need be, yet only one-third of 
its area is available for practical 
preaching, and this is a court. The 
Parthenon of Greece allows only one- 
seventh of its space for a gathering 
crowd. In the cathedral at Canter- 
bury only one-fourth, and in West- 
minster Abbey only about one-sixth 
is so available. We have precedent, if 
we need it, for making our cathedral 
seven times as big as a mere auditorium 
would be. 

Spacious aisles and chapels, arcades 
and cloisters, whose chief utility is in 
their impressive effect, must be added to 
and around our auditorium. 


One November evening I turned, tired 
and cold, disgusted with Italian rain and 
mud, from the streets of Milan and en- 
tered the cathedral. It was a revela- 
tion. Warmth, light, rest, peace, beauty, 
music and sweet incense, all waited 
me. To the poor, ill-clad toilers who 
flocked in it was like a paradise. What 
a power such a cathedral exerts over 
such a population ! 

All the senses are avenues of impres- 
sions. We see as well as hear. Sight 
is no less religious than hearing. 

Let us appeal to both. As to de- 
meanor, let us be cheerful. The Puri- 
tanic bigotry which made joy an attrib- 
ute of the devilis gone. If any survives 
let us hasten its end. Our God is a 
God of glorious, generous light, and the 
temple dedicated to Him should be rich 
as well as dignified, pleasing as well as 
noble; like the forest flower-decked. 

Art is the handmaid of religion. All 
the resources of Art are proper for her 
service and are needed for our cathedral 
—perspectives of pillars, soaring vaulted 
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roofs, shadowy recesses emphasizing 
glowing lights, stained glass, elaborate 
carving and paintings, none of these 
are wasted. To say that a cathedral 
should not be built with this lavishing 
of art for sentimental object is to say 
that a cathedral should not be built at 
all. A big church may properly be 
economical. Let us build big churches 
without dubbing them cathedrals. 

With impressiveness we must have 
expression. All art is expressive, but 
that which is unfamiliar is like a 
foreign language, and is little under- 
stood. Long ago, the Protestant 
Church ordered that its services should 
be ministered in the vulgar tongue. 
So, of its sermons in stone, they should 
be in familiar language. A newly-ex- 
plored exotic style may impress with- 
out expression. The cathedral should 
not surprise its people, but touch their 
hearts, as only a quintessence of their 
natural or accustomed sentiments can do 
Therefore, in style the building should 
be familiar. Nevertheless, it should 
have variety. Those old cathedrals 
and abbeys, which are most fascinat 
ing, are filled with works of many dates 
and many styles. They are blendec 
under the master influence of the main 
structure. On the other hand, those 
edifices which are of greatest purit 
and singleness of date are coldest and 
least interesting, and hold with less 


should be, 


say, always in an honest and appropria 
style, and with harmonious treatment 
And in great and in little alike, must Dt 
evident the emancipation from util 
tarian and economical limitations 
Utility may originate a motive, bD 
generous sentiment must execute 
with tenfold additions. 

By such’ methods we may hope 
build cathedrals which shall rival thos 
of old times. We are the heirs of a 
the ages, and in architecture, more thé 
in any other human art, we must seé 
for success in accumulating experien€ 
Each of those superb old cathedrat 
which we may strive to equal withol 
daring to hope tor more, was 
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product of all the generations before 
its day, not the work of one man, And 
so must ours be. An architect must 
take up what has been done and rever- 
ently add to it what he can to continue 
its development. ‘There is nothing un- 
dignified in this course. We are not 
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fathers have well done for nigh on two 
thousand years. ‘This age is not want- 
ing in respect to the past. 

In brief, a modern cathedral, if it is 
to deserve the name, will be much more 
than a large church, and if it is to 
achieve a high place in the world’s 


founding a new religion. We are not, monuments of art, must do so by 
as Mormons, going into the wilderness conservative methods in design. It 
to begin everything anew with a new must be historical, rather than 
gospel, but are doing what our fore- original. 
R. W. Gibson. 
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ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE ART, 


USIC and poetry are 
broadly classified with 
painting, sculpture, and 
architecture as depart- 
ments or branches of the 
fine arts. But there is a 

disposition among art critics to restrict 

the meaning of the term to painting 
and sculpture, and, while leaving music 
and poetry to be discussed by literary 

specialists, to treat architecture as a 

merely structural or at best a decora- 

tive art hardly worthy a place beside 
its purely zsthetic sisters. True, the 
entire group of arts rests upon corre- 
sponding principles. Music and poetry, 
in common with painting, suggest color, 
tone, shading and proportion, and it re- 
quires no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to feel a rythmic sense in the un- 
dulating or flowing lines of pictures. 
The painter paints the scenes which the 
poet describes, and the opera cannot 
even move and be made _intel- 
ligible without making a companion 
of the graphic art. But the vehicle of 
expression in music and poetry is not 
sufficiently objective to connect them 
inseparably with painting and sculpture 
in the conception of critics, and archi- 
tecture, like the ceramic art ‘and several 
other arts that impose a superstructure 
of decoration on a foundation of utility, 
is felt to be only distantly related to the 
family. The relationship is confessed ; 
but the builders’ art is felt to be only 


an occasional visitor in the fine art 
household, a sort of country cousin to 
be recognized but not encouraged. 
There is much in the history and 
practice of architecture to justify this 
exclusiveness. In its elementary prin- 
ciples it is a utilitarian art; and even 
what we have learned to call the differ- 
ent styles in architecture, in part a 
basis for its fine art claim, can readily 
be traced to a structural origin, There 
can be little question, for example, 
that the Gothic or pointed style 
originated in the snow-covered regions 
of northern Europe, where such a form 
of structure must early have been found 
a necessity. It was necessary not only 
asa means of strengthening the roof 
against overloading snow, but for keep- 
ing interiors dry. ‘Architectural arche- 
ologists are inclined to give the inven- 
tion of the Gothic style to France; but 
this is probably only because the 
earliest buildings with pointed roofs 
built substantially enough to endure 
were found in France. Centuries of 
peaked roof cabins and mud huts, how- 
ever, must have preceded the construc- 
tion of the earliest buildings to be 
traced by the architectural historian. 
Still further south than France, too, the 
Gothic style received an early develop- 
ment ; but it must be remembered that 
the barbarians who captured Rome 
during the earlier cycles of the Chris- 
tian era were civilized enough to make 
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their conquest against the veteran 
legions of the imperial city. They were 
not cave dwellers, and they carried 
with them certain’ structural ideas 
which they impressed upon the south, 
and on which the higher civilization of 
the southern people soon engrafted 


artistic forms. But it is’ hardly 
possible to conceive of Gothic 
architecture as having any other 


origin than among the hut and cabin 
building barbarians of the far north, or 
as having any other inspiration than 
structural necessity. But what may be 
said of the Gothic has been said with 
equal truth of the other styles. Struc- 
tural necessity springing in part from 
the material used and in part from the 
demands of convenience was the parent 
of much that we have come to credit 
with an esthetic motive. 

This is the first ground for regarding 
architecture as only a collateral: rela- 
tive of the esthetic or fine arts pure 
and simple. But it is not the only 
ground. Architecture is neither. uni- 
versally nor even generally pursued as 
a fine art. It is pursued asa structural 
art, on which are superimposed certain 
decorative features ; but these decora- 
tions rarely rise into the atmosphere of 
fine art. ‘They are like the decorations 
on apiece of pottery. They may be 
pretty ; but we would not regard them 
as entitled to a place among fine art 
productions. They are only the per- 
formances of industrial workers of the 
higher grades. 

Nevertheless, architecture is a fine 
art when studied in its higher forms of 
expression. Michael Angelo was not 
working less as an artist when he built 
the dome of St. Peter’s than when ex- 
ecuting his marbles or pictures; and 
the masterpieces of all styles, whether 
Grecian, Gothic or Romanesque, are 
‘truly works of fine art. The esthetic 
principle underlies their design; and 
though the architects may not have 
been able to forget in their execution 
that they were constructors of many 
mechanical forms, their inspiration was 
as purely esthetic as the inspiration of 
the painter or sculptor. All art is 
structural, mechanically structural to a 
large degree, and the artist who for- 
gets it, whether poet, musician, painter, 
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sculptor, or architect, will forget it at 
his peril and suffer in his reputation for 
his transcendentalism. Poetry and 
music cannot be regulated by the rule 
and compass; but the poet and musi- 
cian must carry their compasses in their 
ears, and learn to measure with the 
nicest accuracy. 

Let us know something of the prin- 
ciples of the fine arts, and, after recall- 
ing them, we shall be the better able 
to comprehend architecture in its truly 
fine art features. The reader will al- 
ready have gathered from the context 
that it is the purpose here to treat it as 
an art with three sub-divisions, of which 
the first two are structural and decora- 
tive, and we must be careful not to 
confound these two sub-divisions with 
the third if we wish to comprehend the 
subject intelligently, and carry forward 
a discussion that may be of some practi- 
cal utility. 

It will be needless to state the 
motives of the fine arts. It is universally 
understood to be the gratification of the 
esthetic instincts, the love of the 
beautiful. But, as already suggested, 
beauty is a thing of degree. Some 
arts that make no claim to anything 
more than decorative excellence can 
yet show very beautiful structural or 
fabricated objects. There are beauti- 
ful patterns in wall paper. Yet they 
are not accounted examples of fine 
art. Some woven fabrics, woven in 
colors and delicately shaded, are éx- 
tremely beautiful. But their designers 
never studied art except in decorative 
or industrial schools where only the 
rudiments of design were taught. 
Then, too, there are the beautiful de- 
signs of the jeweler, the silversmith 
and the potter. In almost every de- 
partment of skilléd labor the forms of 
beauty are observed. The very shoe- 
makers revel among curved and 
graceful lines, and the tailor, with the 
characteristic modesty of his craft, is 
more likely to announce himself an 
artist than an artisan. Where, then, 
are we to look for the dividing line that 
separates the fine from the decorative 
arts? 

To say the truth, this line issometimes 
very difficult to discover. There are 
men engaged in the painting of plaques 
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who are as much fine art workers as 
men who paint upon canvas or model 
in clay. The best class of plaque 
painters, however, should not be re- 
garded as engaged in decorative work. 
The picture takes possession of the 
plaque and not the plaque of the pic- 
ture. The painter is no more a dec- 
orator than the historical painter who 
executes a fresco on a wall or paints a 
picture on a panel is a decorator. But 
without mentioning the plaque painters 
it sometimes seems almost unjust to 
deny to a large number of decorators 
in the ceramic art a fine art motive. 
At some point, however, there must be 
a dividing line and it is hardly the line 
which separates the men who work for 
an exclusively esthetic object from the 
men who merely decorate objects of 
domestic utility. Were this the line 
architecture must fall from its rank as 
a fine art. The line must be found in 
the quality of the work produced. 

We enter here upon a somewhat 
vague field, but if the word be not too 
long let us try to differentiate the fine 
from the decorative arts by assuming 
that the former represent a higher study 
in linear drawing and modeling, or form, 
light and shade, color, perspective, and 
proportion than the latter. They both 
move along the same lines; but the 
decorative arts deal only with the rudi- 
ments and the coarser forms.of nature 
and art, while the fine arts are con- 
cerned with principles, and aim after 
perfection, though they never reach it. 
Decorative art is not often even a very 
closely imitative art. It rarely assumes 
to study nature for the purpose of mak- 
ing a copy or perfecting an idea; but 
it deals with conceits and subterfuges, 
making a very little nature go a great 
way, and running often after impossible 
forms. The shaping of gargoyles and 
other grotesque conceits in architecture, 
for example, must be considered a 
decorative art and not a fine art. 
This is a fact, however, that will hardly 
be disputed by even the men whose 
ideas are most confused on the subject 
of architectural design, and the only 
purpose in mentioning these objects 
here is to aid in the delimitation of the 
artistic frontiers. 

This will bring us by the easy grada- 
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tions characteristic of all art, whether 
graphic or literary, to the consideration 
of architecture as a fine art. Attention 
has been called to the structural origin 
of the art, and the structural motive 
by which it must always be controlled. 
Incidentally, too, it has been seen, by 
reference to other arts that cling to the 
boundaries of the purely esthetic, that 
it is not necessarily a fine art even in 
in its decorative features. Like the 
ceramic art it can only enter into the 
fine art family when it has been 
formally introduced by one of those 
master spirits of design who areat home 
in all art, though possibly restricted in 
execution to the resources of a single 
vehicle of expression. It will be pleas- 
ant to trace the relationship between 
architecture and the fine arts for the 
chief reason that the investigation will 
be useful. It is important to know 
where the architect may be a mere 
decorator, an industrial rather than an 
eesthetic.workman, and where he must 
be an artist in the most comprehensive 
meaning of the word if we are to have 
good architecture. This is something 
which is growing’ with considerable 
vigor, but as yet it constitutes only a 
minor part of the riches of this country. 

First, then, the architect must be 
highly cultivated in his conception of 
linear forms and*combinations. In 
other words, he must have an eye for 
proportion, not a natural eye, for there is 
no such thing, but a trained eye, quick to 
discover discordant composition and 
effect.. It sounds very much like the 
condemnation of a building when we 
hear it said that there are some good 
things in it, for, in the fine art sense, it 
is almost as true artistically as struc- 
turally when we say that nothing can be 
stronger than its weakest part. A dis- 
proportioned church tower, though 
admirably designed within itself, ruins 
the whole edifice. And so with a dis- 
proportioned cupola or dome, or, for 
that matter, a disproportioned window 
or door. Fine art is exacting; and 
though it may not refuse to parts a 
certain qualified measure of commenda- 
tion before demanding perfection in 
the whole it will not admit that the 
decorator has been surpassed until all 
its own conditions are fulfilled. 
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It is unfortunate for architects that 
the rules of proportion for their art 
have never been very definitely formu- 
lated. Forthe chief subjects employed 
in painting and sculpture these rules 
are very clearly established. We know, 
for example, that the total length of 
the human figurein a well-proportioned 
adult is seven times the length of the 
head; that the head itself is divided 
into four equal parts, one part reaching 
from the bottom of the chin to the end 
of the nose, a second part extending 
from the end of the nose to the top of 
the eyebrows, a third part reaching 
from the eyebrows to the top of the 
forehead, and a fourth part, measuring 
vertically to the top of the hair. We 
know that the hand should be the 
length of the face, the foot about the 
length of the head, and so on over all 
the limbs and torso. But the architect 
must be governed mainly by his sense 
of fitness alone, for he is a creator in 
an art that finds no individual model in 
nature, but which yet draws upon all 
nature for its rules. Or, it would be 
better to say, perhaps, that nature im- 
poses herself on the architect through 
her constant presence in all things 
without giving him a definite formula 
for taking possession. He must be 
governed by his interior perception of 
well-balanced ‘lines,.a perception that 
can never be reached without very ex- 
tended study and careful comparison. 
Hence the comparative rarity of per- 
fectly well-proportioned works in archi- 
tectural design. The moment the 
architect ceases to be an imitator of 
- other men, and to build monotonously, 
heis thrown back on resources which 
he may or may not possess. 

But let us get right on this subject 
of proportion before attempting to go 
any further. It is the essence and soul 
of fine art; and it is of so much im- 
portance that there can be no fine art 
where it is not carefully observed. 
The City Hall Park, in New York, is 
flanked by some of the most preten- 
tious buildings in the city, by build- 
ings that cost a total of many millions 
of dollars, and that were designed by 
some of the leading architects of the 
day. There stand the Post-office, the 
Potter Building, the Zzmes Building, 
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the Zribune Building, the World Build- 


ing and the Staats Zeitung Building, all 
structures built on very elaborate de- 
signs. Yet the modest City Hall, built 
by a now almost forgotten architect, 
has not yielded one inch of its dignity 
in the face of all this architectural dis- 
play, and there are men who believe it 
to be the only work of truly fine art to 
be found in the neighborhood. There 
is the old Astor House, too, disfigured 
now with fire escapes, and made to 
look as hideous as possible. Yet this 
is another building that has not been 
put out of countenance by its more 
ornate neighbors. Why do these two 
buildings hold their own so well in the 
face of all comers? Simply because 
they are well proportioned. The City 
Hall displays considerable decoration, 
and the decorations are generally 
simple and consistent with the design ; 
but these are not the features that have 
caused the structure to so grow upon 
popular taste that only the jobber 
has ever ventured to suggest its re- 
moval, Its proportions are nearly per- 
fect. As to the old Astor House there 
is hardly a feature that can be called 
decorative on the entire structure. It 
might be criticised in its proportions 
for the excess of wall face over aper- 
tures, an excess which gives it a not 
altogether cheerful appearance ; but 
with nothing to recommend it but its 
entrance, its square lintled windows 
and its cornice it is almost grand in 
its effects, and is certainly dignified. 
Perhaps the architect was not a genius. 
Perhaps he knew nothing of independ- 
ent design, and only followed the 
Greek in his proportions. So much 
the better, then. Better to follow the 
Greek than to go wrong. It seems to 
have been an accomplishment of the 
Greeks to be able to carry the fine arts 
as far as human skill has been success- 
ful in tracing the way. 

These remarks might not unnaturally 


raise an incidental question on the ele- | 


vation of buildings. Architects are 
defended apologetically for seeming 
errors in proportion because the pro- 
prietors of new buildings, for the sake 
of increased profits, insist upon build- 
ing to a great height. But elevation 
has nothing to do with good or bad 
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proportion. An exceedingly high 
building may be as perfectly well pro- 
portioned as a low building. It is the 
parts in their relation to the whole that 
make proportion ; and whether a build- 
‘ing be constructed with one story or 
ten stories it will be well proportioned 
if properly planned. Campanili, 
towers, and monumental shafts all serve 
to show that great elevation is not 
necessarily. ruinous to proportion. It 
may be a contributor of stateliness, in- 
deed, and stateliness isan architectural 
merit instead of blemish. 
_ Growing out of the lack of a sense of 
proportion, one of the chief blemishes 
of the architecture that we see around 
us is in the treatment of roofs and cor- 
nices, Many architects will do very 
well in the arrangement of facades un- 
til they reach the top of the wall when 
they seem to break down completely. 
The reason for this failure is very evi- 
dent. The talents of the decorative 
artist serves them indifferently well in 
the treatment of the detail below; but 
the moment that they reach the point 
where their design must be crowned in- 
to a compendious whole they are found 
wanting in the higher artistic sensibili- 
ties. They are not deserted by their 
decorative accomplishments. ‘They 
will crowd the cornice and roof with 
objects intended for embellishment ; 
but the genius of design, the presiding 
genius of the fine arts, is absent. 

A few years ago the craze for the 
Mansard roof—it should more properly 
be called the Mansard story—swept 
over this country, and we still see it 
exemplified on many of our most pre- 
tentious buildings. It possessed at 
least one advantage. It furnished 
architects who had no accomplishment 
for design a top finish for their plans 
not altogether to be condemned. But 
it was an invention made for decorative 
purposes only, and was not consistent 
with any of the three fundamental 
styles of architecture, each one provided 
with its own system of roofing. Nat- 
urally, therefore, it was short lived in 
this country. But when one looks 
along the ragged lines of our cornices 
and roofs, and sees so much that is not 
only weak but positively vicious in de- 
sign, he can hardly help regretting that 
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the incompetent architects at least did 
not continue to follow the new fashion. 
A building finished with the Mansard 
roof is apt to look symmetrical, even 
though the symmetry may be of a 
monotonous type. 

It is not a little surprising to see how 
few buildings will stand the test of pro- 
portion. Of the several hundred 
churches in the City of New York the 
writer can at this moment recall less 
thana half dozen among all those that he 
has seen that will stand this test, and of 
this small number not more than two, 
Trinity Church and the new Memorial 
Church on Washington square have con- 
spicuous merit. St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
seems to fail in expressing the true 
spirit of Gothic lines, and it can hardly 
be placed among the less than half 
dozen. The writer has not seen all the 
new up-town churches; and this per- 
haps is fortunate, for he does not wish 
to be too sweeping in his condemna- 
tion, and is willing to hope that a rev- 
elation awaits him when‘ travel has 
enlarged his vision at some future time. 
Of the external appearance of the thea- 
tres and other places of entertainment 
nothing that is commendatory can be 
said unless the new Madison Square 
Garden forms an exception. But this 
building is too much of a colosseum 
in size to be judged in the midst of its 
surroundings. We can only know that 
the picture looks well; but pictures of 
very large structures drawn even in | 
perfect proportion are not always trust- — 
worthy in reproducing the effect of the — 
original. Our hotels and apartment — 
houses, often very expensive buildings, — 
are generally commonplace, except in — 
decorative art; and the architects of 
our more expensive private dwellings 
are apt to have their heads so full of 
the picturesque that there is no room 
for the sense of classic proportion. As 
for the public buildings, there is none 
except the City Hall that is worth men- 
tion. Had the architect of the Post- 
office been able to discover any more 
architectural vices he would probably 
have found a place for them somewhere 
in his structure, and the Court House is 
simply the reproductidn of a Greek 
structure by an architect who forgot 
to measure the relative width of his 
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portico. We have some well-propor- 
tioned buildings erected for the uses of 
commerce and finance, but they rep- 
resent oases in the midst of an artistic 
Sahara. It is a pity, too, to be com- 
pelled to say that we seem to be im- 
proving more rapidly in decorative art 
than in those features which represent 
fine art. Details are very generally 
wrought out with an almost complete 
forgetfulness of general effect, or, as a 
painter might express it, of the masses. 
“But surely,” exclaims an objector, 
“you do not pose all architecture on 
proportion when considering it as a fine 
art.” Fundamentally, however, such 
is the intention. How can we pose it 
upon any other foundation? Do we 
not know that those exclusively fine 
art workers, the painters,when engaged 
in the pursuit of the beautiful, think 
of nothing but proportion, unless it 
may be of the “ridges” that are apt 
to rise on the surface of their pictures 
when they indulge in a too prolonged 
pursuit of proportion? They may not 
always begin their pictures with a pair 
of compasses in one hand and a piece 
of charcoal in the other; but from the 
time the work is begun until it is 
finished it is nothing but a study of re- 
lations. Proportion in linear drawing, 
proportion in light and shade, and pro- 
portion in color is the painter’s ever- 
present dream; and when eyerything 
is done the best proportioned picture 
in all its parts will be the best picture. 
A finger drawn either too long or too 
short by only the infinitessimal part of 
an inch will ruin a whole hand, and no 
man so well as the painter can appre- 
ciate the truth of the old proverb 
which says: An inch on a man’s nose 
is considerable. The sixteenth part of 
an inch added or subtracted might be 
the secret of a rejected portrait and a 
disconsolate young artist if there were 
no one present whose eye was suffi- 
ciently well trained in proportion to 
locate the fault. Then if proportion is 
of so much importance to painting how 
should architecture expect to rank as 
a fine art and form an exception ? 
_ Nevertheless, not to pursue this sub- 
ject without variation, it may be said 
that architectural proportion is subject 
to some modifications. There is one 
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proportion for the classic and another 
for the picturesque. Still, we cannot 
escape the meshes of the law even when 
giving wing to the fancy. The man 
who builds a roof so large that it 
threatens imminently to crush down the 
walls and bury the structure in general 
ruin is a bad architect, even though he 
may feel perfectly secure in his sup- 
ports. Neither can a man be justified 
in erecting chimneys externally to the 
building, and so large that they sug- 
gest deformity, after it is very well 
known that such chimneysareno longer 
needed for service, and that they were 
the offspring of a lack of structural 
knowledge instead of an artistic sense 
when they were first planned. Never- 
theless, certain elements of proportion 
enter into the picturesque which do not 
enter into the beautiful. But if there 
is only a step between the sublime and 
the ridiculous there is no more than a 
half step between the picturesque and 
the ridiculous, and architects must be 
careful that they do not overstep the 
boundary even while they think them- 
selves on the true ground. 

Let us study a few of the uses of the 
picturesque in architecture where it can 
best be reconciled with fine art princi- 
ples. Such building is admitted to be 
extremely appropriate in the rural dis- 
tricts where the scenery is broken and 
picturesque. Among the foot hills of 
mountains, or on the precipitous banks 
of rivers, it is exceedingly effective. 
But it also has its uses in towns, though 
we fear that it must always be restricted 
in its adaptability for the square and 
rectangular blocks of our American 
cities. But our cities are not all con- 
structed on the checker board plan. 
In the older cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board, and even elsewhere are to be 
found streets intersecting each other 
diagonally, and at the points of inter- 
section the sites for buildings must be 
irregular in form. Here is an oppor- 
tunity where an architect of taste and 
invention may indulge in his love of 
the picturesque, and find it esthetically 
profitable. 

Let us look abroad in New York and 
observe at least one example of the 
misuse of this opportunity. Unfortu- 
nately it is generally misused. With- 
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out some modifications a building can- 
not be constructed in either of the 
regular styles of architecture on sucha 
plot unless the architect is willing to 
confess it an architectural derelict in 
advance. What may be called the 
science of architecture is founded upon 
right angles, and when the art of archi- 
tecture is forced to contend with acute 
or obtuse angles it is taken at a disad- 
vantage. 

The most conspicuous example of 
the misuse of an irregular site to be 
found in New York will be seen 
in the new World Building, and 
the selection of this building will cover 
all of a corresponding kind. It is a 
structure of prodigious elevation, sur- 
mounted by a gilded dome. ‘The eye 
becomes wearied, and the head almost 
giddy in counting the rows of windows 
that rise tier above tier to the pediment 
at the top of the facade. Yet, when 
this altitude has been reached, the spec- 
tator is only at the base of the rotunda 


that supports the dome. Another giddy: 


flight is necessary to reach the summit. 
But the site is neither a square nora 
rectangle. It is a parallelogram, and 
the structure offers, therefore, the very 
illustration that we need. 

Now, what kind of a building should 
have been erected onthissite? Should 
it have been a building with regular or 
with picturesque lines? Should the 
facade have been treated precisely as 
though the building stood on a square 
or rectangular plot? It will hardly be 
prudent to try to answer all these ques- 
tions at once, so the last shall be 
answered first, and then the preceding 
questions will perhaps need no answer. 

It will be entirely safe to givea nega- 
tive answer to the last question for the 
simple reason that the structure could 
not have been treated as though the plot 
were square or rectangular without 
an architectural solecism of which no 
good architect would be guilty. The 
architect of this building was not cap- 
able of ignoring the fact that the 
structure had an acute angle at the 
intersection of Frankfort street with 
Park row, and he has carefully rounded 
it off as he would not have done had it 
been a right angle. ‘Then if he did not 
forget it in the design of his fagade 
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why did he forget it in the construction 
of his pediment and dome? An acute 
angle will always assert itself; and if 
there be any projection on the roof of 
a building with such an angle it must 
be placed there or the structure will 
look misshapen. We see, then, that 
the picturesque should have dictated 
the plans for the Wor/d Building, and 
as a dome is not picturesque the classic 
design attempted should not have been 
considered. A simple tower, which 
might climb to the elevation of the 
dome and have a projecting instead of 
an upright flag-staff, if the editor wants 
it, might be placed at the obtrusive 
angle. Then remove the pediment over 
the facade and the World Building 
might yet be one of our best architect- 
ural examples. It is not so now, and | 
we see therefore that no such building 
should have been erected on the ground. 
Corresponding remarks might be 


made with reference to many of our — 


most pretentious ‘buildings. Down 
town, in the irregular districts of the 
city, and along Broadway, north of 
Union square, where the lateral streets 
cross the chief thoroughfare diagonally, 
the necessities of the irregular site 
are sometimes observed and sometimes 
unobserved, and wherever they are not 
observed the architectural _ perfor- 
mances are painfully discordant. But 
in pleading for a picturesque order of 
architecture as best adapted for these 
exceptional sites the writer would not 
like to be misunderstood. Such an 
order is most suitable for buildings 
with an acute angle in view, and possi- 
bly also for buildings with an obtuse 
angle; but with proper treatment for 
the obtrusive corner the classic is not 
to be altogether condemned. There is 
danger in towns of a too deep indul- 
gence of the picturesque intoxication. 
Less governed by law than the classic 
this order of architecture is easily car- 
ried into the grotesque. We have 
some very conspicuous examples of its 
deflection in New York. 

But this discussion 
though not altogether in the nature of — 
a diversion. To uphold the importance 
of proportion as the crucial test of fine 
art in architecture isthe purpose of this — 
article, and advocacy of the picturesque 
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under any conditions may seem like a 
relaxation of the bonds. But the re- 
laxation is more seeming than real. The 
picturesque, though differing from the 
classic, is subject to its own laws, and 
so long as the material of construction 
used is the same in all orders and 
styles, there is a general law which 
must be universally comprehensive. 
The picturesque must therefore remain 
subject to this general law, as well as 
the pure Greek, the pure Romanesque, 
and the pure Gothic. In fact the truly 
picturesque can be nothing more 
than modification, more or _ less 
original, of one or all of these styles ; 
and the man with a truly esthetic in- 
stinct will not try to move along any 
very erratic lines. 

It would be hard to explain precisely 
how the laws of proportion for archi- 
tecture were formulated, as no single 
object in nature could have furnished 
the standard. There is nothing to teach 
the proper relations between the column 
and its capital or plinth, the door and 
its pediment, the facade and the cor- 
nice. Yet men of even the most un- 
cultivated taste are conscious that these 
objects hold very close relations with 
one another, and that disproportion 
between them means deformity. There 
is an immeasurable difference, however, 
in the powers of different men to judge 
of these relations. , Whence is the 
origin of these powers? 

Some men might tell us that they 
have their origin in an inner sense. But 
this would be a_transcendentalism 
hardly worthy the analyst. The meta- 
physical may stand aside, and let us 
maintain that there is no inner sense 
not acquired from the productions of 
nature or art. Fundamentally, the 
sense of proportion in architecture must 
be a fruit of evolution. During the 
many centuries that architects have 
wrought, architecture has created its 
own code, to which all its disciples 
must conform at the peril of ostracism 
if they’ fail. 

But this does not quite cover the 
ground. The sense of proportion and 
taste are as nearly synonymous terms 
as we can find, and the best architects 
gain instruction in a school that trans- 
cends architecture and comprehends 
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in its curriculum the entire domain of 
art. They have been taught in the 
school of nature, and learned to know 
a graceful, a strong, or a consistent 
line when they see it. Michael Angelo 
learned to build the dome of St. Peter’s 
when he was engaged upon his marbles 
and pictures many years before he 
thought of becoming an architect. 

The limits of a magazine article will 
not permit a very exhaustive discussion 
of this subject. It isso broad that it 
comprehends almost the entire philoso- 
phy of art; and little more can be 
attempted than to call. attention to 
first principles, leaving the reader to 
make his own deductions. ‘The main 
object has been to give such an analy- 
sis of architecture that young architects 
may know when they are working in 
the different departments of their 
art, and thus escape the wrong direc- 
tion which may lead them to draw 
mistaken lines during the whole course 
of their career. The old proverb 
which says “A bad beginning makes a 
good ending,” is given a much more 
truthful meaning when it is made to 
read: A good beginning makes a 
good ending. | 

Architecture is a many-sided profes- 
sion, and there is always great danger 
that in the management of details the 
architect may forget the fine art side, 
and try to play Hamlet with the part 
of Hamlet left out. It is so easy to 
mistake decoration for fine art! 

Yet it is not the purpose here to 
maintain that decorative art is not le- 
gitimately an important feature in 
architecture. It is indispensably neces- 
sary. But it should always be re- 
garded rather as an architect’s material 
than his object and it is safe to say 
that no really good architect regards 
it from any other point of view. 
Decorative art is necessary; but fine 
art is only reached by making dec- 
orative objects into a symmetrical 
whole. 

How should students of architecture 
cultivate their sense of proportion ? 
This is a question that may very well 
be asked, for an architect’s training at 
present is too little suggestive of artis- 
tic training to be altogether satisfac- 
tory. Why should not architectural 
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students enter fine art drawing classes 
and become good draughtsmen as a 
preliminary to their professional 
career? It is thought that they do not 
need the special kind of tuition given 
in those classes. But it is precisely 
what they do need. An art student 
does not draw in order that he may 
practice his eye and learn to imitate, 
so much as to cultivate his artistic 
sensibilities and his knowledge of 
form; and if an architect does not 


need this sort of cultivation it would 
be hard to say who does need it. 
Michael Angelo built the best dome 
ever erected because he had worked 
himself up to a sense of grand com- 
binations by his studies as sculptor 
and painter. ‘To the degree that archi- 
tecture is a fine art the architect needs 
precisely the same kind of training 
that a painter or sculptor receives. 
Such a training can only be adequately 
given with the crayon. 
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&N dealing with a subject 
Box partially historical and 
Byii% partially descriptive 
like that before us it is 
necessary by way of 
introduction to go into 
the question of the 
causes which have brought about a re- 
vival in this country of the style of 
architecture which we are about to dis- 
cuss. Of course, we could not affirm 
that the merits of our Colonial archi- 
tecture, however great they may be, 
were enough in themselves to produce 
a reaction against the effort to make a 
national style out of a variety of 
Medieval forms. The work of our fore- 
fathers, however estimable it may be, is 
only one form of expression among a 
numberless variety of those great truths 
that underlie all the architecture that 
has drawn its inspiration from clas- 
sical laws, ‘ orders”? and proportions, 
and which have been handed down by 
successive ages to ourselves. If that 


“style” which some are pleased to call: 


“Romanesque ” had not gone so far in 
the direction of breaking down the very 
principles that underlie architecture 
and common sense, this reaction would 
never have gained force so suddenly 
nor have been so enthusiastically wel- 
comed over the entire land. 


Our people have seen liberty running 
riot and the country being covered with 
buildings that give expression to an 
endless variety of individual conceit. 
However conspicuous and however 
valuable may be the ability of those 
who led in this “Romanesque ” move- 
ment and gave it its whole life and pur- 
pose, the influence that it was having 
upon the less conservative and upon 
the poorly-educated students of archi- 
tecture was certainly most unfortunate 
—in fact, demoralizing in the extreme. 

A style which was only half known 
and poorly understood and whose mo- 
tives and examples were being taken 
here or there or anywhere soon pro- 
duced a crowd of imitators, mere 
“blind leaders of the blind,” who 
seemed to glory in the fact that their 
enthusiasm was unrestricted and that 
their ambition was to produce novel- 
ties in design, never before dreamed of 
in this land or in any other. And yet 
this was not a broad field fora liberally- 
educated architect. On the contrary, 
he constantly found himself hemmed 
in between classical motives on the one 
side and Gothic principles on the 
other. He had no standards of his Own, 
no rules of proportion, no “ orders.” 
What authorities could he turn to for 
advice? Who was to decide for him 
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what was right and what was wrong? 
He consequently took the whole matter 
into his own hands and assumed a 
position as his own authority and 
his own judge, with the results that 
are unfortunately too common and 
too conspicuous to-day to need any 
description. 

A reaction, therefore, against such 
loosely-compiled formulas, or rather 
against this painful lack of any method, 
law or limit in the expression of ideas 
was a perfectly natural result, and its 
influence to-day is all tending to bring 
again form out of chaos and place law 
and order where they belong. Our re- 
vival of classical motives expressed in 
every variety of Renaissance has been 
the result. 

Among all these forms of Renais- 
sance architecture in the Old World, 
representing historical epochs and great 
nationalities, our students turned to 
seek their favorites and their ideals. 
At the same time they recognized the 
value of certain examples of Renais- 
sance work in this country, not only 
that portion of it which dated back to 
the first years of the last century, but 
equally good examples of a widely dif- 
ferent type belonging to the early years 
of our own. But to all of this, with 
more or less inaccuracy, they have given 
the name of “Colonial architecture,” 
whether it is found in the Northern, 
Middle or Southern States, whether its 
prototypes were English, Dutch, French 
or Spanish, or whether its examples 
were built of frame, brick or stone. To 
be sure, it is poor in comparison with 
its prototypes in Europe, yielding little 
else than examples of domestic archi- 
tecture scattered widely over the land: 
It was born, too, when the colonies with 
few exceptions were poor, struggling 
communities, when skilled labor, wealth 
and variety of materials were greatly 
needed, and when obstacles of all 
descriptions had to be overcome. 

This native architecture of ours, grow- 
ing up with our colonies, sharing their 
privations here and their prosperity 
there, and reflecting in no imperfect way 
their general tastes, lives and wealth, 
has left us with splendid models for our 
work to-day, in their simplicity, their 
dignity, their refinement of detail and 
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the good common sense generally that 
pervades them throughout. | 


Whatever criticisms we may have to 
offer upon the taste of our forefathers 
in planning and in decorating their 
buildings, they have very rarely in- 
deed been accused of either ignorance 
or carelessness in the construction of 
their homes; while taking their work 
as a whole, even in the matter of de- 
sign alone, we may well hang our 
heads with shame at the contrast af- 
forded by comparing the Colonial work 
of any section of the country with the 
average production of to-day. Whether 
that undeniable fact points the moral of 
confining one’s self to a well-tried and 
thoroughly understood form of expres- 
sion, or whether it teaches that sim- 
plicity in carrying out what reason re- 
quires and demands is the sure path to 
success, we shall not stop to discuss 
now, but proceed to exemplify these 
suggestions in what we shall see pres- 
ently. Each of these colonies built 
its own peculiar and characteristic 
type of dwelling, planning it strictly 
in accordance with what common sense 
and means permitted. Custom, -cli- 
mate and taste gave to each its indi- 
viduality, so that you never have to 
question to what portion of the country 
a certain type of house belongs, for its 
plan, material and general appearance 
at once indicate that. Why this should 
have been so in that one matter of 
material we cannot always understand, 
for stone was as plentiful in New Eng- 
land and in certain parts of the 
South as brick or frame, yet the colo- 
nists of New York and Pennsylvania 
seem to have almost entirely monopo- 
lized building in stone, while the New 
Englander, with that material in even 
greater quantities, and with brick at 
hand in abundance, preferred frame ; 
and the Southerner with both of the other 
two confined himself almost entirely 
to brick. No Colonial work is more 
easily recognized than that of the Mary- 
lander or of the Virginian. Circum- 
stances and tastes combined to make 
his life and his pursuits wholly unlike 
those of his more Northern cousins. 
Springing from a different type of the 
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same stock, his ambitions were realized 
in that free and happy atmosphere 
where he had founded his new home; 
and just as his Puritan brother carried 
simplicity and frugality in all things 
to their bitter end, so the Cavalier of 
the South sought to make his colony 
the ideal of comfort and luxury that 
would compare favorably with the best 
the Old Country possessed. With 
a charming climate and a soil easily 
cultivated and naturally productive, his 
wealth was assured him, while his 
fondness for cultivation, ease and good 
living soon gave its expression to 
every detail of the home he built. 
That stamp of refinement, elegance and 
durability that was borrowed from the 
old homes of England of this date 
characterize the appearance of his 
house, while the arrangement of the 
plan is throughout in perfect harmony 
with its surroundings and the require- 
ments of each case. 

One peculiarity of his colonial life 
that required expression in the plan of 
his house was the large number of 
Negro servants (generally slaves), 
with which he was at all times at- 
tended. These had to be provided for 
in quarters conveniently near, and yet 
not under his own roof. From these 
requirements grew the broad expand- 
ing pian, with its “wings” at one side 
or both, and in order to turn this neces- 
sity into a valuable part of the general 
composition he treated them in such a 
subordinate manner as would give to 
the central building an importance and 
a dignity that it would not otherwise 
possess. Essentially a countryman by 
preference, he loved, above all things, 
the comparative solitude of a great 
country home, with its dependent vil- 
lage of servants, farm hands and me- 
chanics, its stables of English horses, 
its barns filled with high bred-cattle, 
and, beyond, its flourishing fields of to- 
bacco and grain. 

When, however, his business or pro- 
fession required him to live a part of 
the year in some town or city, we find 
as a rule the same general plan for the 
house followed as he had already 
adopted in the country ; and the small 
allowance of room for garden sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall is laid out 
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with exquisite taste, and with the evi- 
dent purpose of making it as private 
and secluded as circumstance would 
permit. It is with this latter type of 
Southern house that we are now to con- 
fine our attention, and especially that 
one which was developed through cir- 
cumstances and under conditions quite 
unique in the history of our American 
colonies, 


The City of Annapolis, once the chief 
port-of Maryland and the seat of its 
Colonial Government after the year 
1694, Owes its origin and many of its 
early traits of character to its Puritan 
settlers. It was offered as an asylum 
by the Lord Proprietor to a body of 
these hardy colonists, who were perse- 
cuted in Virginia and finally driven 
from that State. Here they laid the 
foundations of ‘‘ Providence,” as the 
first settlement was called, although it 
was probably not on the exact site of 
the present city. “Anne Arundel Town,” 
named after the wife of the third Lord 
of Baltimore, was the real parent of 
Annapolis, the City of Princess (after- 
wards Queen) Anne of England. On 
the beautifully-formed peninsular at 
the mouth of the Severn River, nearly 
surrounded by exquisite sheets of water, 
the first colonists found an ideal site 
for a prosperous town, and between it 
and the Chesapeake Bay a_ harbor 
which promised to give to it the com- 
mercial supremacy of the colony. 

Here they laid out their town, not at 
random, but with a fixed idea of making 
the most of all the advantages that the 
formation of the ground, as well as its 
surroundings, possessed. Circumstances, 
which in later years turned the tide of 
prosperity away from here and left this 
quaint old town to remain almost un- 
changed for a century “as the finished 
city of America” as it was called, 
have been kind to’us and to students 
of colonial life, in that we have been left 
with so charming a sight of something 
which time has erased from the appear- 
ance of almost every other city in the 
land. 

From its infancy, Annapolis had a 
peculiar and quite unique manner of 
development, as unlike that of her sis- 
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ters as her appearance to-day differs 
from theirs. She did not begin with 
hurriedly-built huts, scattered over the 


surface, that were transformed later 
into comfortable dwellings and ar- 
ranged with order and symmetry; but 


from the very first her English colo- 
nists seemed to have conceived a de- 
lightful ideal in the planning of their 
new city, and to have had at hand both 
the means and the authority to carry 
out this arrangement to its completion. 
As a starting point, in the centre of 
the city, and upon the greatest eleva- 
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tion the peninsular afforded, they set 
apart a circle with a radius of 528 feet, 
which space was to be occupied by 
such buildings as were necessary for 
the officers of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment.’ To the west of this point they 
reserved another circle as the site of 
the church. From these two centres 
streets were laid out, radiating in all 
directions and parallel with the river. 
Others were carried from the shores of 
the harbor to the opposite side of the 
city. The larger circle soon became 
the site for the House of Burgesses, 
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probably the oldest building in Annap- 
olis to-day, and later, when the seat 
of government was moved here from 
St. Mary’s in 1694, the first State House 
was erected at the highest point on this 
hill, which may originally have been 
occupied by a fort. In 1699 the first 
church was built, and then the State 
and Church, as the two centres of in- 
fluence, completed a picture that was 
as unusual as it was appropriate. 
Along the river’s banks on the north, 
on the harbor and overlooking one of 
the river’s branches called the *‘ Spa,” 
which bordered the city on the south, 
the property was deeded by the Lord 
Proprietor for building sites; a small 
area being reserved on the harbor for 
a dock and for commercial uses. Like- 
wise that portion of the city between 
the State House and its northern and 
southern borders was apportioned 
among the more influential colonists, 
the amount of this property depending 
upon circumstances and varying in ex- 
tent from an entire square to a fourth 
of one. 

Only a few houses to-day have their 
original terraced gardens leading to the 
water, and overlooking the harbor and 
the creek, but these few are enough to 
give us a very clear impression of what 
must have been the appearance of this 
charming old town when, in the height 
of its glory (1750-1776), its entire water 
front, with the exception of the wharves 
and dock on the harbor, was lined with 
stately mansions, surrounded by their 
gardens and partly hidden among lux- 
uriant foliage. Certain streets connect- 
ing the “State House Circle” with 
that part of the harbor front that had 
been reserved for commercial purposes 
and with the high road to the west, 
were set apart for the homes and places 
of business of the trades-people. To 
the west of the church was left an open 
area of ground called ‘ Bloomsberry 
Square,” reserved as a “Common”’ for 
this class of the towns-people. Overlook- 
ing the open space about the dock were 
the Government Custom-House and 
stores, and on Duke of Gloucester street, 
at the head of Market, was another open 
space where the markets were. held. 
Some of the city’s streets were named 
after popular princes, such as Charles 
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street, Prince George (of Denmark), 
King George (of Hanover), Duke of 
Gloucester, etc.; two after the well- 
known London highways,)Fleet and 
Cornhill, and others again after the 
points of the compass and the trades 
that were practiced there. What an 
unusual picture this miniature city 
must have presented to His Majesty’s 
Royal Governor and the happy Burgers 
of Annapolis as they looked out 
from the Colonial “State House” 
(as it was called) upon a_ scene 
that must have been even more 
charming then than it is to-day, and 
possessing in all its features an effect 
that must have been as impressive as 
it was unique. On all sides but one 
delightful estates met the eye, and 
from among the thick foliage that sur- 
rounded them the dark red walls and 
chimneys of proud homes appeared; 
while at their feet lay well-shaded 
gardens and lawns separated by brick 
walls to complete this picture of a 
thoroughly English character. Beyond 
these, others like them in general ef- 
fect appeared, until the last line of 
houses overlooking the river, the har- 
bor, or the creek, could be seen forming 
the boundary line of the city’s limits in 
those directions. To the east, and 
therefore directly in front of the State 
House, was the triangular section of 
the city connecting this centre or 
“circle” with the dock and wharves 
which, we have said before, had been 
reserved for the purposes of trade and 
commerce. Within this portion small 
closely-built hip-roofed houses extended 
to the dock where large storehouses 
lined the open space and stood out con- 
spicuously above the others. Within 
this*region and in another west of the 
church to which we have already re- 
ferred the trades-people lived and 
worked, and outside of these restricted 
limits they could do neither. In fact 
there was an old city ordinance in 
effect at the time prohibiting any one 
whose occupation produced either noise 
or smell from living within a certain 
distance of these well-defined limits. 
Still further were the boundaries en- 
joyed by these people restricted upon 
certain festive occasions. For when 
the gentlemen of the town masquer- 
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aded in the streets adjoining their 
homes, and made the air ring with 
their noisy merriment, no tradesman, or 
any of his kind, was permitted in 
these streets to witness this highly 
entertaining and not unusual sight. 
This exclusiveness at such times may 
have been most fortunate as far as its 
example was concerned; but no one 
would be apt to explain it, taking other 
customs into consideration of a similar 
character, in any other way than as the 
inborn desire of these lordly aristocrats 
to show forth old conservative rela- 
tions between ‘the classes and the 
masses.” Their houses were asa rule 
placed almost directly upon the streets, 
with the walled gardens at the side 
and rear. These gardens still show 
traces of the great skill that was de- 
voted to them; and especially is this 
noticeable when they were laid out in 
terraces along the water fronts. 
Covered porches were few and small, 
as a general rule, and piazzas were 
almost unknown to the first colonists. 
Shade trees and arbors answered their 
purpose then, for our forefathers still 
adhered to their English habits of life 
as well as to their English plans, and 
it was left to succeeding generations 
to discover that this Southern climate 
required marked alterations in the ar- 
rangement of their homes to insure 
perfect comfort and convenience. From 
the early years of the last century, but 
more particularly from the middle of it, 
down to the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution, Annapolis saw her “palmy 
days,” and certainly in the length and 
breadth of this land it would be impos- 
sible to find such another perfect min- 
iature city, with all the habits, life and 
tastes that were common among ‘the 
aristocracy of England at that time, 
and possessing peculiarities of her own 
in appearance and in her life unknown 
elsewhere on this continent. ‘To quote 
from an old record descriptive of the 
city as it appeared in 1749, after refer- 
ring to the fact that all traces of her 
early Puritan origin and life had disap- 
peared, it goes on to describe the con- 
dition of the city and the character of 
its inhabitants in these words: ‘The 
outlook of the city was fair and prom- 
ising; its merchants had secured the 
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chief trade of the province; ships from 
all seas came to its harbor; its en- 
dowed school (King William's) edu- 
cated its citizens for important posi- 
tions; its thought made the mind of 
the province, the gayety of its inhabi- 
tants, and their love of refined pleasure 
had developed the race-course, the 
theatre and the ball room; their love 
of learning the ‘Gazette’ and King 
William’s school; creations and enter- 
prises that made the province famous 
in after years as the centre of the social 
pleasures, of the culture and of the re- 
finement of the American colonies,”’ 

To quote from letters of the English 
Surveyor of Customs at Annapolis, we 
havea few more pictures of that life that 
might be worth adding here, illustrat- 
ing the city just at its highest point of 
development—a few years before the 
Revolution : 


“T am persuaded,” he wrote, ‘‘ that there 
is not atownin England of the same size as 
Annapolis which can boast of a greater num- 
ber of fashionable and handsome women ; 
and were I not satisfied to the contrary, | 
should suppose that the majority of our belles 
possessed every advantage of a long and 
familiar intercourse with the manners and 
habits of your great metropolis. * * * 
In this remote region the phantom pleasure 
is pursued with as much avidity as on your 
side of the Atlantic, and certainly with as 
much gratification, 1% Fe Oun races, 
which are just concluded, continued four 
days, * * * and, surprising as it may 
appear, I assure you there are few meetings 
in England better attended, or where more 
capital horses are exhibited.” 


Then he continues by describing the 
‘“‘assemblies’’ and theatrical perform- 
ances that this “fashionable and _bril- 
liant’’ society enjoyed at the time. 
The Drama in America began its life 
here, and with the encouragement of the 
Royal Governor it attained as great a 
state of perfection as was found in the 
most celebrated provincial theatres of 
England at that date. Club life at this 
time seems tg have almost monopolized 
the attention of these people. No less 
than sixteen existed, and the chief of 
them, the ‘Tuesday Club,” had so wide 
a national reputation that it counted 
among its members distinguished men 
from all parts of the country. 
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In religious feeling, Annapolitans 
were thoroughly loyal to the ‘ Mother 
Church,” which was “established in this 
State as well as in Virginia, and though 
the fact that the Governors and most 
of their advisors belonged to the Roman 
Catholic Church placed that faith in 
great prominence, its followers were in 
a smali minority, and at this time had 
no church for divine service. 

The first Colonial State House was 
built in 1696, the second in 1706, and 
the present building from a design, it 
is said, by a pupil of Wren’s, was 
erected in 1772. 

There was probably at that time 
nNOUAStateCApitals i wile colonies 
superior to it. It had always been 
the centre of the social as well as the 
political influence here, and its legisla- 
tive halls were as celebrated for their 
brilliant receptions and balls as they 
were for the weightier matters in the 
affairs of the colonies that were here 
considered. Its exterior is not so good 
as the interior. Its walls are abso- 
lutely square and plain and its dome is 
too high for its base. But its plan 
and interior finish is what most inter- 
ests us and what best explains the 
taste of its architect. Unfortunately 
it is just that portion which has suf- 
fered from the hand of the political 
‘““restorer’’—and destroyer. 

As we enter its great hall or rotunda 
from the eastern porch we find a 
stately interior that still retains traces 
of its former beauty. The octagonal 
dome is well placed on its four support- 
ing arches, and rises more than a hun- 
dred feet above us. On the right is 
the Senate Chamber, one of the most 
historical halls in this country. Here 
it was that the National Congress met 
in December, 1783, when Washington 
resigned his commission as Commander- 
in-Chief of the American Army, and 
here in the following year the peace 
with Great Britain was ratified before 
Congress, thus closing one epoch in 
our nation’s life and opening the new 
one. Here, again, the first National 
Constitutional Convention met in Sep- 
tember, 1786, to take steps towards 
framing our present system of govern- 
ment. 

With the exception of its four walls 
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and the huge portraits of Maryland’s 
“signers,” together with the picture of 
Washington resigning his commission, 
there is little left of its original charm. 
Vandalism and “ politics” have stripped 
this historical hall of nearly all its 
beauty to make way for cheap-looking, 
modern “finery” and decorations that 
already have a melancholy and dilapi- 
dated appearance. ‘The old “ Ladies’ 
Gallery,” a beautiful work of art, which 
extended across the southern wall, has 
recently been removed to make room 
for benches where the idle and the 
worthless sit and stare and enjoy the 
staple weed to their hearts’ content. 

On the east side of the hill and be- 
low the State House is the old 
Treasury of the State, in the early 
days of the capital used also as the 
House of Burgesses. Although quite 
small, its quaint outline always attracts 
attention. It was here recently that 
an old safe was found that had been 
hid away during the Revolution, and 
upon being brought to light and 
opened a great discovery was made. 
Besides numerous papers, of more or 
less value, were found the original 
seals of the colony, being the private 
seals of the first Lord Baltimore. Like 
other States of the Union, Maryland 
had adopted a new seal after the Rev- 
olution; but in 1872 its Legislature 
decided to restore the original seal in- 
tact. The great seal of Maryland 
therefore presents a marked contrast * 
to those of the other States of the 
Union in that its device possesses 
armorial bearings of a strictly heraldic 
character, being the family arms of 
the Lords Baltimore, which were placed 
by the first Proprietary upon the Seal 
of the Province at the time of its 
founding. 

To the south and at a short distance 
from the “Circle” stands an old house 
with brick ends and clapboarded sides. 
This is probably the oldest dwelling in 
Annapolis and together with the “Green 
House,” on Charles street, it represents 
the earliest type of house that the col- 
onists erected. Next in chronological 
order and among the most interesting 
and imposing “mansions” of the city 
is the “Carroll House,” the town resi- 
dence of our famous “signer” and 
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statesman, and the centre of “ Carroll- 
ton,’ the name that he always affixed 
to his own. From its delightful ter- 
races that remind one constantly of 
Southern France or Italy, one looks out 
upon the “Spa,” a broad, clear sheet 
of water, wooded to its very brink and 
winding its way far off to the south 
among luxuriantly wooded hills. No 
more ideal spot could be found to- 
day for quiet and peaceful medita- 
tion thanthissite. Perhaps the religious 
atmosphere of the adjoining church and 
college (of which this house was the 
parent) gives it one of its peculiar 
charms. The old house has been en- 
tirely changed within and its great 
rooms and halls cut up into small ones 
to serve as a dormitory for the students 
of the Seminary. It still possesses, 
however, a wonderful amount of dignity 
and impressiveness, and with its de- 
lightful surroundings strikes one imme- 
diately as a most appropriate home- 
stead for the “first gentleman in the 
county.” 

In one of its rooms, consecrated for 
divine service, the small band of Roman 
Catholics worshiped (before their first 
church was built), and from this little 
chapel the influence of that church was 
felt throughout the land and began the 
development which to-day has placed 
it, in point of numbers, in the first rank. 

Not far from here and overlooking 
the harbor and the lower part of the 
city stand three massive dwellings in 
one block, and next to them a most 
charming example of Colonial work, 
with its wings detached from the main 
house and brought slightly forward. 
Their fronts touch the sidewalk, while 
at the rear the gardens fall in terraces 
to what was once the water’s edge. 
The brickwork of this house is a splen- 
did example of what one notices uni- 
versally among the earlier buildings in 
Annapolis. The bricks generally area 
very dark red, with occasional glazed 
or fine brick introduced to give more 
variety and character to the effect. 
They are much larger than the brick 
now in use, and are laid with headers 
only showing over an entire wall space. 
The mortar is laid in a narrow, rather 
deep joint, and is to-day harder than 
the brick itself. 
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As we enter its large square hall we 
find a room opening on both sides, and 
two in front of us. The staircase is in 
a small hall by itself with an arch con- 
necting the two. The staircase rail 
and balusters are of very dark mahog- 
any and lead up to a well-lighted land- 
ing above. The drawing-room and 
dining-room are at the back, their win- 
dows overlooking the terrace-garden, 
the harbor and river with its high green 
banks beyond. To the north lies the 
city itself, with its dark red chimneys 
and brown roofs appearing here and 
there in a setting of green. The porch 
opens directly from the drawing-room, 

a feature which is almost universal 
among the houses of this date, and its 
old stone steps lead directly to the gar- — 
den. This house was built about 1750 © 
by John Ridout, and the three adjoin- 
ing houses also for his three children. — 
Such were the difficulties of transport- — 
ing materials from England in those | 
days that it is said that seven years © 
were required to complete this one ~ 
house. | 

Such monumental patience as this 
indicates must have deterred many ~ 
contemporaries from sending to Eng- — 
land for their materials, and must 
have stimulated home manufacture 
more than any amount of protective 
tariff could effect to-day. Much of 
the brick used in Annapolis evidently 
did come from the Mother Country be- 
fore the colonists succeeded in produc- 
ing from their own soil a substitute as 
good; but the interior woodwork was 
evidently done on the spot, as can be- 
proved by the fact that old works 
upon architecture are now extant that 
were in use in the middle of the last 
century, from whose pages it is very 
evident that some of the designs for 
finish of certain houses were taken, 
These works were English* and possess 
copies of designs, among others, by 
Inigo Jones and his school of English 
Renaissance. The architect then was 
his own builder. He began his pro- 
fessional studies by being regularly 
apprenticed in England or in the 
province, and besides being proficient 


*One of them is the “ British architect or Builder’ 
Treasurv,” by Abraham Swan, architect, London 
MDCCVIII. 
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in drawing and perfectly familiar with 
his “orders,” he had to undergo train- 
ing in mason-work, carpentry and 
carving before he was considered 
properly qualified to practice. This 
latter requirement must have been 
most irksome and disagreeable to the 
high-bred youth of that day, who 
often had to live as well as work 


with the common workmen while 
they were undergoing this apprentice- 
ship. 


Of these houses the first that claims 
our attention is a most perfect place 
further up the “Spa” and adjoining 
“Carrollton.” The house itself (built 
about 1750 by Dr. Upton Scott) is 
placed on the ridge of the high plateau 
overlooking the creek at a most beau- 
tiful point where it sweeps around the 
side and front of this estate and disap- 
pears towards the south. ‘Terraces 
evidently extended from the front to 
the water, and at the rear a charming 
old-fashioned garden surrounded by a 
high brick wall now entirely covered 
with vinesand creepers. This house is 
now owned by Sisters of Notre Dame, 
a Roman Catholic order, who. have 
charge of the school connected with 
the adjoining church, and in whose 
care this old house has received the 
very best care and attention. But 
what a contrast do their serious, ear- 
nest faces and their sombre garments 
make with the brilliant costumes and 
merry groupsof gay Annapolitans that 
so often in the old days were gathered 
here. The merry music of the dance 
has gone and in its place one hears at 
times the voices of the nuns intoning 
service in the chapel. Upon entering 
this house from the front through its 
great handsome doorway we find our- 
selves in a large square hall, with the 
staircase on the right and doors open- 
ing into three of the rooms adjoining. 
A narrower hall continues between the 
two rear rooms, that were probably 
sitting-room and parlor, to the rear 
porch and the garden. Unlike the 
majority of the houses here the kitchen 
is in the basement at the rear, and the 
wings are entirely detached from the 
main building. ‘The woodwork in this 
house and particularly in the hall is 
elaborately carved. The architraves 
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of the doors, the consoles under the 
staircase treads and the mouldings 
around the fire-places are beautifully 
and elaborately ornamented in more 
or less the same general detail which 
gives a unity of ideas to the whole. 

Further up the “Spa” and on a line 
with the “ Wolf House” was another, 
celebrated in its day, the ‘Tasker 
House,” long since destroyed by fire ; 
and nearly opposite its site across a 
“cove” and buried amongst the 
greenest foliage stands “ Acton,” the 
homestead of the Murrays, with its 
splendid old trees, hedges, flower gar- 
den, and lawn stretching in all direc- 
tions. The flower garden itself, as we 
see to-day so often in England, is sepa- 
rated from the lawns by high hedges 
running down to the water’s edge from 
the southern side of the house, and 
divided into beds by curiously-planned 
walks lined with box. 

We have in the plan of this house 
the same general. arrangement and 
number of rooms as we have seen 
before, but the drawing-room is much 
improved by a great bay which extends 
across the centre of the rear and opens 
upon the porch and the !awn stretching 
down to the water. 

Returning to the centre of the city 
we pass the old churchyard where the 
first church, endowed by William III, 
stood in 1695, where the second, conse- 
crated in 1792, remained until within 
our own day and then was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. 

The story is told that the old bell in 
this church, given by Queen Anne and 
stamped with her name and the arms 
of her family, which had called wor- 
shippers together for over a century, 
rang out its own death knell when the 
fire reached the tower. 

The walls of the present church 
covering the old foundations are al- 
ready entirely enveloped in ivy and 
Virginia creeper. Below them still 
rest the remains of many of the old 
city’s distinguished sons, and a few of 
the gravestones, with their coats of 
arms covering half of their surfaces, 
still remain in spite of the perils to 
which they have been subjected. 

Looking to the north from the State — 
House, and hidden among locusts,. 
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poplars and magnolia trees we see the 
“Randall House,” erected about 1730 
by Thos. Bordley. It stands in the 
midst of a charming old-fashioned 
garden with lawns in front and diverg- 
ing walks behind lined with flower beds 
and high box borders, and possessing in 
its great stretch of front some of the 
most striking characteristics of an An- 
napolis home, besides the peculiarity of 
being in the centre of its grounds and 
not on the street. That part of the 
main house beyond the sitting-room has 
been added within the present genera- 
tion (to take the place of a frame ad- 
dition that was removed), but it so 
thoroughly carries out, the character- 
istics of the plans of its day in its ar- 
rangement that no one would suspect 
that this later portion was not of the 
same date as the rest. 

The front hall, as in the case of two 
other examples (the “ Ridout” and 
“ Brice” houses), 1s not on centre with 
the axis of the house, and the staircase 
rises directly from the entrance with a 
most charming rail, wainscot and bal- 
usters in French walnut or mahogany. 
The library is in the wing connecting 
with the parlor, andis placed a few feet 
below its level, forming a most inter- 
esting and attractive room. It opens 
upon the garden on one side and upon 
the conservatory on the other, and its 
ceiling follows the lines of the roof 
above, giving unusual height and a 
charming effect. 

On the front of this house, and run- 
ning its full length, once stood a row of 
columns supporting the projecting 
eaves and resting upon a long porch 
that had long ago disappeared and with 
it a charming facade, such as one 
always associates with the houses much 
further south than Maryland. ‘To the 
north of these grounds and overlooking 
them from its high ridge and flanked 
by dormitories and professors’ houses, 
stands a great square brick building, 
with brown stone quoins and _ belt 
courses with classic porches front and 
rear and surmounted by an octagonal 
cupola and an open circular belfry. This 
old building was erected in 1744 as an 
executive mansion for the Colonial Gov- 
ernors, but was never completed as such, 


When the governors of King William’s a 
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School (the third oldest institution of 
learning in this country) decided to 
change its site, and its name to St. 
John’s College, this building was 
selected for the purpose, and rear- 
ranged to meet its new requirements. 
Since then, dormitories and the houses — 
of the president and the professors of 
the college have been added, giving to 
the whole a thoroughly dignified and 
attractive appearance. Facing the 
college campus, and opposite its north- 
eastern boundary, is a delightful old 
Colonial house, quite unusual in plan 
and general appearance, standing 
back from two streets that meet here 
among splendid trees that look as if 
they had been left as guardians of its 
life and comfort. . 

This was the town residence of the 
celebrated Colonial Governor Ogle and 
was built by him in 1742. 

The stable of this eccentric old gen- 
tleman was built at the corner and in 
front of his house asa mark of his devo- 
tion to the fine horses that he so dearly 
loved and to which he was wont to give 
such an extraordinary amount of per- 
sonal attention. 

Adjoining the Ogle place, and separ- 
ated from it by ahigh brick wall, stands 
the home of Governor Lloyd, now 
called the “Chase House,” and prob- 
ably as noble a dwelling as this coun- 
try has ever produced. Althoug 
among the last of the Colonial house 
in Annapolis, dating from 1770, its su- 
perb massiveness, its color and its un- 
usual proportions, together with th 
delightfui simplicity and refinement 0 
its details, place it in the first rank 
among the most successful production 
of its kind. Its planis simplicity itself 
and its axes are preserved with the skil 
of a genuine “classicist.” ‘The whol 
effect of its interior bears witness t 
the fact that its owner fully understoo 
the art of “good living” and of ente 
taining on a scale not common even i 
that day. Its long hall, the walls 
which were recently hung with fine oll 
family portraits, runs through the ce 
tre of the building and opens into ea 
of the rooms and passages that flank i 

Opposite the entrance and in t 
centre of the hall rises the staircase 
landing under the broad window 
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characteristic in detail and outline of 
the houses of that ‘date. From this 
landing it divides and rises on the right 
and left to a charming hall above, with 
its beautiful woodwork and ceiling. It 
will be noticed that the steps themselves 


.are solid wood with the inner edge rest- 


ing on the step below and its.end against 


| ia 


the wall securely braced. 


This is not 


‘an uncommon feature of the staircases 


here. 


and fifty years ago. 


basement. 


All the doors in the first story 
are of the choicest mahogany, and the 
latches and rings of wrought silver. 
The parlor on the left has a beautifully 
refined marble mantel and the ceiling 
is very effectively worked in stucco. 

The dining-room, however, on the 
right is the finest room by far, and dis- 
plays much the greater share of decor- 
ation in wood carving that this old 
house has to show. The passage ad- 
joining it has been used as a pantry of 
late, but such modern necessities were 
not appreciated or desired a hundred 
For it is a re- 
markable fact that among all the 
houses in Annapolis there is not a 
pantry in connection with the dining- 
room, and the only store rooms that 
exist are near the kitchen or in the 
Probably the quantity of 
old silver and glass used then was kept 
exposed or under cover in the great 
mahogany cases and cupboards that 
still remain in some of our dining- 
rooms, or in small closets that we are 
apt to find adjoining them. 

The facilities for prompt service in 
those days (in spite of the number of 
attendants) must have been sorely 
‘strained when we consider the usual 
distance between dining-room and 
‘kitchen, as well as that long passage 
that seems to be a most unnecessarily 
awkward means of connection between 
‘the two. But to return to the “Chase 
House.” One of its most charming 
features is the passage between the 
parlor and sitting-room that leads out 
upon a porch at the south side of the 
house overlooking the garden. 

In the basement of this house and 
below the hall is the great wine cellar 
with a barrel vault of brick above run- 
ming the full depth of the house. 
Another of the striking peculiarities of 
this house is that it has three stories 
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f 
above its basement instead of two, 
which is the universal fule, and also 
that it possesses a rear staircase, a sign 
of great extravagance or else of a de- 
cided change in the long-established 
domestic arrangements common 77 that 
day. From the windows of the upper 
stories the whole.harbor can be seen 
and the long stretch of bay beyond. 
On the opposite side of the street 
stands the ‘‘ Harwood House,” also 
called the ‘“ Lockerman House,” built 
in 1770, and made purposely low 
that it might intercept as little as pos- 
sible the water view that their opposite 
neighbors so greatly prized. The 
general effect of this house with its 
outstretching wings is most pleasing 
and bears testimony in its beautiful 
lines and proportions to the skill of 
some thoroughly well-educated and 
sensitive designer. : 

The entrance doorway is a gem of its 
kind and its effect with the two windows 
above, each as perfect in itself as the 
doorway, impress one as most unusual. 
Its narrow central hall leads directly to 
the parlor at the rear, a lovely room 
overlooking the garden and, as in the 
case of so many others, opening di- 
rectly upon it down the old stone steps. 
The staircase is in a separate hall to 
the right and therefore combines all 
the usefulness of two. 

In the second story ts the most de- 
lightful feature in the house. ‘This is 
a beautiful room, elaborately decorated 
and extending across the entire rear 
above the parlor and dining-room. It 
was evidently used as the ball-room. 

The wing and “lobby” on the left 
do not seem to have been connected 
with the main house. The right wing 
contains the kitchen, laundry and serv- 
ants’ sleeping rooms. The garden at 
the rear falls gradually to the east. 
The old box borders of the flower-beds 
have long since overgrown the walks 
which they once followed, and are now 
great hedges, indicating still the land- 
scape gardener’s plan originally in ex- 
istence, 

Across the low ground that separates 
them, we see two splendid specimens of 
Annapolitan architecture, with their 
high unbroken roofs and outstretched 
wings. These are the “ Brice House,’ 
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and the “Paca House” the 
“Swann House).” 

They were both built about 1740, 
and stand quite close together upon 
two intersecting streets (Prince George 
and East). The ground behind them 
falls rapidly to what was once an inlet 
from the harbor, and the boundary of 
the property in the water is marked by 
a brick wall upwards of 12 feet in 
height and pierced by narrow slits that 
would have given in a medieval fort- 
ress perfect protection to crossbowmen. 

The Brice House has many beautiful 
features within. Its exterior is exceed- 
ingly dignified, but rather severe. The 
entrance hall is large and nearly square, 
with its elaborate mahogany staircase 
rising to the left. The drawing-room 
is unusually beautiful and commands 
an outlook of the entire garden. Its 
mantel and cornice are well known to 
most of the architects in the East, and 
is much admired, though few probably 
know where it belongs. The walls of 
this room, as in the case of so many of 
the old houses here, are paneled in 
plaster. The sitting-room adjoining has 
a secret staircase in the wall connecting 
it with the bedroom above. 

We have now examined perhaps 
the most characteristic private dwell- 
ings of Annapolis, although hardly 
half of their full number; and as 
a proper “winding up’ of the 
subject we will make our way down 
to the Naval Academy grounds and, 
near the lower gate, see a splendid 
old, dignified mass of brick-work that 
looks as if it had been built to outlive 
all time. This was the executive man- 
sion of the Governers of Maryland 
from 1753 to 1866, and no Governor in 
America had a more charming home or 
more delightful surroundings, over- 
looking the harbor from its rear, witha 
fine sweep of lawn reaching down to 
the water and stretching along the har- 
bor’s front as far as the mouth of the 
broad Severn. 

The front has a broad pediment above 
its central entrance, resembling closely 
that of the “Harwood House.” From 
its rear a great bay projects, running 
up through the roof. The central hall 
is flanked by rooms that might have 
been used for the official business of the 


(now 


ISS 


Governor, or as reception rooms. Se- 
fore you is the room that was the great 
drawing-room or State dining room, 
running across the larger portion of the 
rear with its inviting bay, its porch and 
its charming view over lawns and 
water. 

The staircase hall was entered from 
without by a side porch, which was 
probably used only by the family of the 
Governor. Like the staircases in the 
“Ogle House” and in the “Chase 
House” the steps (riser and tread) are 
solid wood. 

Another conspicuous work of an 
earlier date is the old ‘“‘City Hotel” 
where Washington stopped when he 
visited Annapolis officially, and where 
distinguished men from home and 
abroad were received with a hospitality 
that was celebrated far and wide. 
Wainscoted from floor to ceiling, with 
deep window seats and delicate mould- 
ings, those old rooms still possess con- 
vincing signs of the good taste and 
careful'design that had produced them, 
and which seems to have been so uni- 
versal among the architects of that 
time. 

Thus we have sketched the history 
and architecture of these interesting 
people as well as their general mode of 
life. With the breaking out of the 
Revolution the whole character of this 
old city of Queen Anne underwent an 
entire change, and its days as the 
‘“ Social Athens of America”’ came to 
their end. The breaking up of families, 
the loss of that stimulant that the gay 
followers of the British Governors and 
their garrison had given to the social 
life of the place ; and last but more im- 
portant still the loss of her commercial 
supremacy and the rapid growth of 
Baltimore, all combined to take from 
her those characteristics that had made 
her so famous under the old regime. 
Annapolis belonged distinctly to the 
earlier epoch of this country’s history, 
and with the birth of the new century 
she settled down into comparative ob- 
scurity and only retains to-day the sug- 
gestions of her former character. 

Such a hurried and imperfect de- 
scription of a place possessing treasures 
of uncommon historical interest and of 
architectural skill is certainly quite un- 
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worthy of the subject ; but much has to 
be omitted in an article of these dimen- 
sions, and a mere outline of the whole, 
such as this, can readily be supple- 
mented by any one desiring to make a 
careful study of the subject in detail. 

Annapolis stands to-day quite as 
unique in her character and general 
appearance as she did when in her 
prime, years before the Revolution. 
Affected in only asmall degree by the 
changes that a century has wrought 
upon her former rivals, by that irresist- 
ible march of progress and of im- 
provement that characterizes every- 
where, in the “ Old World” as well as 
in the “ New,” the spirit of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 


JI43 


Cultivated and charming homes still 
exist there as witnesses of the tradi- 
tions and manner of life so celebrated 
there, and the old foundations in brick 
and stone that were laid generations 
ago, still stand firm and unchanged as 


monuments to her former life and 
character. 
Annapolis may still be called the 


“finished city,’ and those who love 
her quaint old streets, her well-shaded 
gardens and her dark, red walls of 
brick, can see in them something which 
no other city in this. land affords, and 
find there a link of exquisite workman- 
ship binding the hurrying business life 
of to-day with the old-fashioned peace 
and cultivation of Colonial Maryland. 


T. Henry Randall. 
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SUNSET OF THE AGES. 


Sad Souls, what seek ye there 

Amid the sunset light ? 

The great world rolling onward 

Brings the night; 

The visions that ye see beyond the golden bars 
Are further than the stars. 


Sad Souls, what hear ye there? 
What voices whisper cheer? 
What message have the dead 
For ye to hear? 


Learn not again old prophecies fulfilled, 

Nor strive to sing the songs the Silence stilled, 
Pluck not the withered flower, 

Mend not the broken lyre, 

Strive not to warm the soul 

Before the blackened fire, 

Faint not, nor weep, nor think the grave 

Holds anything ’twere well to save. 


For larger prophecies shall yet be born 
Of those fulfilled, 

And vaster melodies shall yet arise 
From old songs stilled, 

Dead flowers shall blossom yet 

On paths untrod, 

And Faith shall reach the light 

That shines ’round God. 


Nothing the soul hath felt was vain— 
No faith, no hope, no sorrow, no pain. 


"Tis the tears of men that water 
The fairest flower that blows— 
Out of the mire of human life 
The lily Perfection grows. 


The soft south wind is coming, 
Ye Souls that yearn and faint; 
The Dove of Love is hastening 
To answer her mate’s complaint. 


See, with their golden sandals, 
Come trooping the joyous Hours, 
And Faith and Hope are blossoming 
Into everlasting flowers. 


Lo! The breath of the larger life shall come on the air to ye, 
As the soft wind brings onits dewy wings the odor of the sea. 


Harry W. Desmond. 
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SECTION OF ST. SERGIUS, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. — PART I]. 


VEN if we had not some 
of the important build- 
ings erected in the time 
of Constantine, we could 
form a shrewd guess of 
what they were like, for 
we roughly know what 
there was in Rome up to 
his time, and he began 
to reign but eight years 
(313) after the abdication 
of Diocletian (305), for we may call him 
reigning after the defeat of Maxentius 
in 313, and when he issued the edict 
giving liberty of public worship to the 
Christians. .Diocletian’s Palace at 
Spalato, and his Baths at Romestill re- 
main, and Constantine’s architects could 
only have altered a little, or improved 
a little, on what had immediately pre- 
ceded them. We are also told that at 
Constantinople Constantine had pal- 
aces built like those in Rome and its 
vicinity, to induce the Roman nobility 
to come and stay there. We know that 
he gave one of the private basilicas at 
Rome for the Church of San John 
Lateran, and that he had the original 
basilica of St. Peter’s built. Vitruvius 
tells us what the basilica was like (Vit., 


Vol. I.—3.—82. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Lib. V., cap. i., par., 4), and that the 
private basilica was like it (Vit., Lib. 
VI., cap. v., par. 2); he began to write 
when the Republic still nominally ex- 
isted, and important decisions had to 
be given by able Senators on what we 
should now call international questions. 
The private basilicas were then arbi- 
tration-rooms, where numerous deputa- 
tions probably had to be seated, crowds 
of witnesses, and possibly many assess- 
ors; and they were also used for politi- 
cal meetings, but in Constantine’s time 
I fancy they were a sort of music-hall, 
The Lateran Basilica was originally 
built by Lateranus, a senator of Nero’s 
days. Besides the basilicas Constantine 
turned into churches or had built, he 
had other churches constructed after 
the fashion of the Circular Temple of 
Portunus at Ostia, and it is believed 
others of an octagonal shape, after the 
manner of the Golden Temple of Anti- 
och. Wealso know that most of his 


‘buildings at Constantinople were roofed 


with wood, and so badly built that 
when they were not burnt they fell, or 
had to be pulled down; that he was so 
short of architects that he granted im- 
munities to those who would allow their 
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RESIDENCE OF JAMES CHARNLEY, ESQ., 


Corner Astor and Schiller streets, Chicago. 
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sons to be brought up to that profes- 
sion, and bestowed a salary on the 
students, and the edict for this applied 
to Italy and a great part of Northern 
Africa. The prevalence of building in 
his new capital, and in several parts of 
the empire, must have given, too, a 
great impetus to the immigration of 
architects into Constantinople, as well 
as into other cities where large build- 
ing operations were being carried on. 
We also know that the art of figure 
sculpture was at so low an ebb that 
statues from existing buildings were 
transferred to his triumphal arch in 
Rome, because there were no sculptors 
capable of doing them. We believe 
that there was not much change in the 
forms of churches for more than a cen- 
tury after his death, although the bema 
or sanctuary was made much deeper, 
and, perhaps, a!so the form of the Greek 
cross or the Tau was more insisted on, 
though it is stated that some of the 
civil basilicas at Rome had a transept 
in front of the apse which gives the 
Tau; this form is seen at the basilicas 
of St. Paul, outside the wall, and St. 
Mary the Greater, at Rome. The pres- 
ent church of St. Demetrius, at Salonica, 
issaid to have been built in 412-413. 
The Tau is made in this basilica by two 
inclosures in the aisles, just in front of 
the apse and at a higher level—~. ¢., at 
the level of the paving of the bema, 
which was always raised a step. The 
semi-circular atrium to St. Demetrius’ 
tomb is domed after the fashion of 
the Temple of Jupiter at Diocletian's 
Palace, only here it was made orna- 
mental, and evidently was meant to be 
seen, apparently pointing to a later 
date. Still an important step had been 
taken in regard to capitals, for there 
are some at St. Demetrius which we 
now look on as purely Byzantine. It 
is not, however, until we come to the 
reign of Justinian that we have any 
exact dates to rely on after the date of 
Constantine. Although archeology is 
not of'any direct use to architecture, 
except where it is all the architecture 
there is, it is of the utmost importance 
that we should know the dates of build- 
ings when we want to trace their influ- 
ence on the plan, the construction, or 
the ornamentation of subsequent ones. 
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Procopius has given us a list of some 
of the buildings erected by Justinian’s 
order to within ten years of his death, 
and this includes St. Sergius and 
Bacchus at Constantinople (see litho- 
graph), called “the little Sta. Sophia,” 
whose interior is very similar to San 
Vitale at Ravenna. At first sight, the 
upper part of the three flat sides of the 
octagon are scarcely noticed to be dif- 
ferent from theapses. San Vitale is be- 
lieved to have been begun in the year 
before Justinian was associated with 
his uncle Justin as joint Emperor, and 
that when he wassole Emperor he and 
Theodora contributed funds for its 
completion; it is also said to have been 
designed onthe plan of Constantine’s 
Golden Temple at Antioch. I must 
tell you that the history of Byzantine 
architecture is in a perfect state of 
chaos as far as dates are concerned, 
and when we have exhausted Procopius’ 
list of the buildings, we can only make 
guesses at the dates of churches from 
this arrangement, construction or orna- 
mentation. 

A list of the buildings erected by 
Constantine’s order is given, I believe, 
by Eusebius, and in Ciampini are illus- 
trations of the ecclesiastical buildings 
erected in his reign. Our Archeologi- 
cal School at Athens is now mainly de- 
voting itself to the study of Byzantine 
architecture; its students, Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley, have for some 
time past been making drawings of the 
remaining Byzantine churches in Ath- 
ens, Epirus, Macedonia, etc., including 
their mosaics; and Mr. Gardiner, the 
head of the school, has been assisting 
them in the deciphering of inscriptions. 

In the early Christian Church the 
question was, where it could get a 
place to meet in without molestation, 
and we know that the catacombs of 
Rome were used for that purpose, and 
there was no thought then about orien- 
tation. As late as St. Augustine, who 
was born in the fourth and died in the 
fifth century, all that he asked for was 
a square room like the Ark of Noah, 
with a recess for the altar; but as early 
as Clement, at the end of the first 
century, the new churches were ar- 
ranged, when they could be, like the 
temples are recommended to be by 
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Vitruvius, with the entrance to the 
east. St. John Lateran and St. Peter’s 
are so placed; the priest at the altar 
stood facing the congregation, and the 
women were put in the aisle to the left 
of the priest, or north side, and the 
men to the right or south side. When 
the orientation was changed in the 
fifth century, and the altar was at the 
east end, the priest turned his back on 
the congregation, and though his hands 
were the same way as before, the right 
and left of the altar remained in their 
original position. This has introduced 
great confusion. S. Apollinare Nuovo, 
at Ravenna, is oriented with its front 
to the west and the altar to the east; 
but it is evident that the women were 
on the south side and the men on the 
north, for their attention must have 
been directed to the examples of their 
own sex, and the procession of virgins 
is on the north and that of the saints 
on the south side of the nave, z. ¢., to 
the old right and left of the altar. 
The ambos were retained in the old 
places after the change of orientation, 
the Gospels being read from the left, 
or north ambo, and the Epistles from 
the right or south. I should here say 
that the clergy had usurped the nave 
for its own use, and the congregation 
were left in the aisles, the nave being 
fenced off by a low balustrade; where 
Christian churches have been converted 
into mosques these balustrades are 
often found used for paving. Besides 
these arrangements, there was an 
atrium in front of the church with an 
impluvium, a labrum, a fountain or 
a well in the middle for ablution, and 
a narthex at the entrance of the church 
for catechumens and penitents. 

As the population gradually became 
Christian, the atrium, which was partly 
used for sheltering candidates for bap- 
tism and partly for ablution, was only 
needed for the second purpose, and 
began to fall into disuse; and when, 
in the seventh century, it was found 
that the Moslem faith prescribed ablu- 
tion, it was given up altogether in the 
Christian Church. Extreme personal 
uncleanness then became almost sy- 
nonymous with sanctity—it showed, at 
least, the Christian’s repugnance to 
this injunction of the Koran. We read 
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of monks who were so holy that they 
had never been washed all over since 
they were baptised. The holy water 
stoup in Roman churches is said to be 
a relic of pristine ablution. In the 
early churches the baptistery was a 
separate building, outside the church; 
but eventually adult baptism was given 
up, and the font was admitted into the 
church. The altar originally stood 
just in front of the apse, and the apse 
itself was used for the clergy, and was 
called the Presbytery, with a seat all 
round it called the consistorium, and 
with a higher seat in the middle for 
the bishop; this arrangement may 
still be seen at St. Fosca, at Torcello, 
near Venice, and I believe is still used 
in the Orthodox or Greek Church. In 
the Orthodox Church the altar was, and 
is still, merely a table with a crucifix 
on it; but in the Papal or Western 
Church, it became the martyrium, and 
was erected over the sarcophagus of a 
saint, or over the grave where his re- 
mains,, bones, or fragments were 
buried. Eventually each aisle was 
consecrated as a separate church, and 
each had a little apse at the east end. 
The Basilica of San Pietro ad Vincula 
at Rome, said to have been built in 
442, is, I believe, the first church in 
which this feature is seen, but I fancy 
if it were examined it would be found 
to be a much later alteration. The 
use of three apses became, and is now, 
universal in the Orthodox Church, but 
it does not exist at Sta. Sophia, at Con- 
stantinople, built in 532. It is, per- 
haps, not to be looked for in circular 
and octagnal churches, but it does not 
exist in the Basilica of San Demetrius 
at Salonica, though at the east end of 
its north aisle there is a little chapel 
with the three apses (which I could not 
get into), and there is only one little 
apse at the east end of the north aisle, 
besides the great central apse at the 
Great St. Mary’s, now called Eski 
Djouma, at Salonica—possibly a later 
addition; nor does this feature occur 
at St. Irene, St. John Studios, nor at 
the Kalender Mosque at Constanti- — 
nople, so that if we are quite sure these 
small apses—the French call them 
absidioles—have not been added sub- 
sequently, it gives us some idea of the 
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date of the church. The church at 
Dana, on the Euphrates, said to be 
built in Justinian’s time, has only one, 
and not three apses, although it has a 
nave and two aisles. 

It is, perhaps, as well to say here 
that Christian churches, after Constan- 
tine’s edict, possessed the right of 
sanctuary, and I was told by a member 
of the Orthodox Church that the icono- 
stasis was adopted for this reason—that 
robbers, thieves, and murderers, when 
pursued, were accustomed to rush into 
a church and cling to the altar. To 
prevent this abuse the altar was pro- 
tected by the screen and doors, called 
the iconostasis, so that the sanctuary 
could not be obtained until the priest 
was satisfied that the claimant deserved 
the privilege. 

The apse was originally without light, 
and was only lit from the nave or 
transepts. Justinian unfortunately had 
a. dream that at Sta. Sophia it was to 
have three windows, though before his 
time windows had been put in the apses. 

Since the Marquis de Vogiié pub- 
lished his work on Central Syria, great 
attention has been given to the build- 
ings he found there, and to their influ- 
ence on Eastern and Western architect- 
ure. These buildings of Central Syria, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, were of 
stone, and most of their floors and ceil- 
ings were formed of stone slabs carried 
by arches, the roofs being mainly of 
concrete, though there are the 
ruins of churches’ that once had 
timber roofs; in short, we may say that 
where forests were at hand the archi- 
tects used timber; but where no tim- 
ber was to be had they made shift with 
stone, just as at Babylon they used 
burnt brick. 

The Pretorium at Mousmieh is sup- 
posed to have been one type for early 
churches. This building consists of an 
open portico in front, with a nearly 
square chamber behind it, divided into 
a wide central nave and two narrow 
aisles. The nave is formed by four de- 
tached and four attached columns, each 
aisle by four attached columns, and 
those of one side of the nave; the cen- 
tral square of the nave is formed by 
arches resting on the four detached 
columns, and has over it a four-sided 
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groined dome, of which only fragments 
remain. The base of this dome was 
abutted by four semi-circular ‘vaults. 
Beyond the end of the central nave is 
an apse, and a small, square chamber 
at the end of eachaisle. This building 
is said to have been erected between 
161 and 169,in the days of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, and is con- 
sequently Roman. A great number of 
Christian churches have also been 
found, but there is very little external 
evidence to show their date. One little 
chapel at Omm-es-Zeitoun, built in the 
year 282—~2. ¢., before the days of Con- 
stantine—was domed on a square plan, 
but the circle is obtained from the 
square by corbelling at the angles, and 
not by pendentives. 

It is worth noticing that though the 
Roman Empire, after the loss of the 
western part, extended over the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and a part of the 
north littoral of Africa, till the invasion 
of Syria by the Moslems in the reign of 
Heraclius (634 A. D.), yet there seems 
to have been no uniformity of style or 
method of building. Special local 
schools seemed to have existed, that 
produced special forms of churches, 
partly influenced by the materials at 
hand, and partly by the existing types. 
In 515 or 516, the baptistery of St. 
George at Ezra was built, an oblong- 
square building, consisting of two con- 
centric octagons, with two vestries and 
an apse, wholely built of squared stone, 
the inner octagon being domed over in 
rubble with an oviform dome, circular 
on plan like the Persian domes ; a very 
similar baptistery, cathedral, or church 
is found at Bozrah, in the Hauran, said 
to be of the year 512, or preceding that 
of St. George of Ezra, only circular in- 
stead of octagonal in plan. Some be- 
lieve that the baptisteries or churches 
of this shape were built after the fashion 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
This was built by the orders of Con- 
stantine in 326, and was destroyed by 
Chosroes IL., the king of Persia, in 614, 
some twenty years before the Arab in- 
vasion. The controversies on the shape 
and position of the Holy Sepulchre still 
continue, so I will leave the subject 
alone, 
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I may say that most of the Syrian 
churches had but one apse, and mostly 
two square chambers on each side like 
those of the Pratorium at Mousmieh, 
and that the basilica at Behio (Central 
Syria) has a square apse. These Syrian 
buildings from 330 to 635 are tech- 
nically Byzantine, but have not much 
resemblance to those built elsewhere. 

We must believe that the numerous 
schools of architecture started by Con- 
stantine had great influence on architect- 
ure, and must have made the architects 
more scientific ; we must also recollect 
that there had been a greater and greater 
inclination at Rome to make public 
buildings uninflammable by vaulting 
and doming. The baths had all their 
halls or chambers vaulted or domed, 
and the basilica of Maxentius finished 
by Constantine was wholly vaulted and 
domed. We also know that building 
gradually became more scientific, for 
there was a gradual diminution in the 
ratio of the supports to the total area, 
for while the ratio of Caracalla’s baths 
is .176, that of Diocletian’s is .167, and 
the Basilica of Maxentius .127. Still, 
if we are to believe Clius Spartianus, 
who lived about 297, in the days of 
Maximinianus and Constantius the 
Green, the architects had in certain re- 
spects fallen off in skill, for he says 
they confessed they were unable to 
rival the solar cell of Caracalla’s Baths. 
I mention this prevalence of incom- 
bustible structures at Rome because so 
many of Constantine’s buildings at 
Constantinople appear to have been 
roofed with wood, and the only reason 
that can be assigned for this is his 
haste and the want of skilled architects. 
Two processes seem to have been go- 
ing on between the time of Constan- 
tine’s brief (334 A. D.) for starting 
architectural schools, and the accession 
of Justinian in 527 A. D., namely, the 
Church seems to have been settling the 
best form of building for its ritual while 
the architects were perfecting them- 
selves in domical construction and its 
_ abutments, and they were learning how 
much piers of brick and stone and mon- 
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The octagonal church at San Vitale at 
Ravenna is said to have been founded 
by Ecclesius in 526, the year Theodoric 


the Great died, and consecrated by 
Maximianus, the Archbishop of Rav- 
enna, in 547, eight years after the tak- 
ing of Ravenna by Belisarius; the 
Emperor Justinian and Theodora are 
said to have been at its opening; it is 
very similar in plan to Minerva Medica 
at Rome, but it is said to have been 
built after the model of Constantine’s 
Golden Temple at Antioch. It con- 
sisted of an oblong narthex, two stories 
high, flanked by two round towers con- 
taining staircases ; for the long narthex 
set askew, and now I believe pulled 
down, is said to have been modern. 
The church is an octagon about 118 ft. 
across. Inside the external octagon is 
another concentric to it which supports 
the dome, about 50 ft. in diameter, 
with seven of the sides of the octagon 
formed into semi-circular apses, two 
stories high, and each supported by a 
triple arcade with two columns on each 
story. The seven openings have semi- 
circular arches at the level of the roof 
of the gallery, the eighth side forms 
the sanctuary, with a projecting apse 
at its end, the triumphal or sanctuary 
arch rises to the height of the arches 
over the apses, and on either side of the 
sanctuary are two staircases, and be- 
yond them two circular vestries or 
chapels. The space between the outer 
and inner octagons form the aisles, and 
over these are galleries—one side at 
least was originally meant for the 
women, if not both. The octagon sides 
run up and are brought into the circle 
by small pendentives, from which a 
hemispherical dome rises, roofed out- 
side with a hipped timber roof; 
the bottom of the dome is pierced with 
eight two-light windows. The arch to 
the sanctuary runs up the two stories, 
and just above it the sanctuary roof is 
groined as far as the apse, which is 
domed over at a height that will allow 
of a window over it. The parts to the 
north and south, between the arch and 
the apse, have three-light openings in 
two stories on each side. The aisles 
have barrelled vaults, into which the 
openings of the outer windows and the 
arches of the seven apses groin. The 
walls of the aisles are cased with mar- 
ble in panels; these panels are streaked 
in red and white, and believed by Mr. 
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Brindley to be Rosso Antico and are 
formed of slabs in two or four pieces 
so as to make a pattern. 

On the sides of the triumphal or 
sanctuary arches are fine Classic bas- 
reliefs of Cupids, one with a trident 
(engraved on plate 148 of Moses Vases, 
4to, London, 1814), and are said to 
have been taken from a temple of 
Neptune, for San Vitale is said to have 
been built on the site of a temple to 
that god. There are green porphyry 
pilasters imbedded amongst the marble 
linings of the lower aisles, and a su- 
perb circular piece of opus Alexandri- 
num of red porphyry inlaid with 
mother-o’-pearl, giallo antico, and fine 
stones of red, green and blue. The 
whole of the sanctuary is covered with 
superb mosaic; two panels at the back 
of the altar represent, on the right, 
Justinian with his guards and officers; 
and on the left side, Theodora about 
entering the Church of San Vitale. 
She is sumptuously dressed, and has a 
robe of the Imperial purple embroid- 
ered in gold at the bottom as a border, 
with the adoration of the Magi. The 
groined vault over the altar has the 
most beautiful ornamental mosaic I 
have ever seen. All the columns have 
carved blocks over their capitals. 
Many of the caps are Byzantine; the 
upper blocks are in some cases carved 
with acrossand two lambs. Procopius 
tells us that the churches of SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus, at Constantinople, were 
built by Justinian. One was basilica 
shaped and has been destroyed, the 
other consists of an open Turkish 
porch, a narthex, and the church with 
a projecting apse. The church itself 
is an irregular oblong square on the 
skew, about 95 ft. by 112 ft. with the 
narthex; it has an octagonal centre; 
the outer oblong square is made into 
an irregular octagon by four large 
niches in the angles, the seven sides of 
the inner octagon are treated as fol- 
lows: The side opposite the entrance 
has a triple opening with two columns, 
and this is repeated on the two other 
square sides, the diagonal sides have 
semi-circular apses, also supported by 
two columns, and the whole of the 
ground-floor has an entablature. The 
eighth side is occupied by the sanctu- 
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ary, with a semi-circular apse at the 
end, the arch of which goes up to the 
springing of the dome. ‘The first floor 
over the aisles is much higher than the 
ground story, and is treated in the 
same way, only the triple openings are 
arcaded, and seven semi-circular arches 
rising from the level of the caps of the 
columns connect the whole. Between 
these arches are the spherical penden- 
tives, supporting a semi-circular dome, 
each flute 
dies against the vertical wall, and in 
each alternate arch so formed is a 
single window. The upper gallery 
goes over the narthex. The entabla- 
ture, which is of marble, has an en- 
riched architrave. The frieze is divided 
in two, the lower part being a torus 
with fillets, ornamented with the 
Byzantine acanthus scroll, and a flat 
surface above with a Greek inscrip- 
tion, 

The cornice has an ornamented cyma 
without a fillet below; the corona is 
replaced by canti-levers; below them 
is an ornamented bead with a dentil 
band and fillet below. Eight of the 
columns areof Verde antique, the rest 
appear to be synnadic; the capitals are 
Byzantine, those of the upper galleries 
are of the splayed cubic shape enriched 
with ornament and with a sort of dwarf 
Ionic capital belowthem. The joints 
of the columns between the bases and 
caps are filled with lead. It is a very 
striking church as far as its internal 
design is concerned, but it is at present 
whitewashed; it is hoped the mosaic 
exists below the whitewash. The 
dome is a hemisphere about 54 ft. in 
diameter. 

We must probably look to Asia 
Minor to find where Anthemius and 
Isodore made their maiden essays; for 
when Justinian first decided on the 
new Sta. Sophia, Anthemius seems to 
have had no hesitation in making his 
model; and though Procopius tells us 
that he and Isodore met with great 
difficulties from the unprecedented 
weights to be carried, they suc- 
cessfully completed the building ; and 
this, as far as we now know, was the 
first great European building with 
spherical pendentives, the original 
dome, too, being the flattest ever built. 
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Architects will admit that less than 
forty days was not much time for 
making a model of an_ original 
building with one of the largest and 
flattest domes ever built. I beg to 
draw your attention to a model being 
the oldest and best way of show- 
ing a design. It was from a model 
that Sta. Maria-dei-Miracoli at Venice 
was built, and Sir Christopher Wren 
recommends a model to be made for 
all important buildings. 

The buildings forming the church of 
Sta. Sophia and its dependencies were as 
follows: An open atrium, surrounded 
on its three sides by a peristyle, and 
having in the middle of its open area 
a cistern or fountain, an exo-narthex, 
a narthex preceding the church, the 
church, and a passage at the back of 
it; on the south side a range of build- 
ings, and attached to these, at the 
west end, but further south, the bap- 
tistery. 

The buildings on the south side, be- 
ginning at the west end, were as fol- 
lows: <A _ staircase for the superior 
catechumens, the vestibule to the nar- 
thex, a passage and court, the clock- 
room, the holy well, the metatorion 
or large hall, the triclinum Thomaites, 
and a wooden staircase for the 
superior catechumens, forming a com- 
munication between the galleries of 
Sta. Sophia, Sta. Maria Chalcopra- 
tiana, and the Palace. The exo- 
narthex is about 19 ft., the narthex 
about 30 ft. wide, and both are about 
200 ft. long; the height of the narthex 
is 43 ft., and is lit by nine windows 
above the roof of the exo-narthex; the 
church is about 262 ft. long externally, 
exclusive of the narthex and the pro- 
jection of the apse, or 278 ft. long to 
the outside of the apse, and about 240 
ft. wide. The nave consists of an ob- 
long square, 110 ft. wide by 103 ft. 
long, with two vast hemicycles about 
103 ft. in diameter at the east and west 
ends; and each of these have a sub- 
sidiary apse on each side, about 42 ft. 
in diameter, each supported by arches 
on two columns, and the square open- 
ings in the middle of the hemicycles 
are about 48 ft. wide, the eastern one 
ending in an apse about 4o ft. in diame- 
ter, with two tiers of windows in it, as 


well as windows in its semi-dome. The 
aisles, in the clear of the walls and 
front columns, are about 56 ft. wide. 

The dome is about 103 ft. in diame- 
ter and 48 ft. high in the clear, and is 
lit at its base by forty windows, and is 
carried by the four arches of the nave, 
and the four vast spherical pendentives 
—four enormous piers about 35 ft. long 
over all and about 25 ft. thick at 
their widest point—have each a quarter 
of the weight of the dome, one arch 
and a pendentive to carry, the two pro- 
jecting piers at the back of the first 
main pierare nearly 6ft.square. These 
main piers, 25 ft. by 65 ft., are hollowed 
out by an oblong chamber about 13 ft. 
by 30, and by the openings for the aisle 
and to the window, and have a net 
area of about 1,110 ft. super; they carry 
a portion of the gallery as well, but the 
external part of the pier is mainly an 
abutment. From the pavement to the 
crown of the dome is 185 ft.; but this 
is the new dome which was put up by 
the nephew or grandson of Isodore, and 
is said to be 25 ft. higher than the 
original one. 

If you look at the plan of St. Sergius 
and Bacchus, you will see how well it 
deserved the title of ‘The little Sta. 
Sophia.” Itisanoblong square outside, 
with a projecting apse at the east end 
like Sta. Sophia, and if you cut the 
church in two in the middle ona line 
running north and south, and remove 
the two halves far enough away from 
each other to get in two more columns. 
and arches, and turn the two half hexa- 
gons into semi-circles, you would have 
the precise form of the nave of Sta. 
Sophia, and to complete the resemblance 
you have only to clear away the angle 
niches of the aisles and insert four col-. 
umns; only as Sta. Sophia has a nave 
about 110 ft. wide, and St. Sergius and 
Bacchus has its nave only about 53 ft. 6 
in., with a hemispherical dome of the 
same diameter, all the supporting parts. 
of the former had to be very much larger: 
if we take two of the angle peirs of St. 
Sergius and Bacchus their sectional area 
together is about 95 ft., while the front 
half of one of the angle piers at Sta. 
Sophia has a sectional area of 537 ft., 
and this was not a brick or rubbie pier, 
but one built of solid stone. 
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Returning to Sta. Sophia, you enter 
the narthex at one end, and walk down 
this magnificent gallery, lined with slabs 
of lovely marble, panelled by means of 
projecting slips of white marble orna- 
mented with what has been called the 
Venetian dog-tooth, capped with a 
carved marble string and pietra dura 
work, The groined vault of the narthex 
is covered with gold mosaic enriched 
with silver and colors. As you walk 
down it, you come to the bronze-plated 
jambs of the royal door-way in the cen- 
tre, and step into the church. The 
sight that then meets your eye is 
thrilling, partly from its magnificence, 
but mainly from its overwhelming vast- 
ness. You are ina hall rio ft. wide— 
a width of hall you have never seen be- 
fore, and, though the length is 265 ft., 
the eye embraces it at once, and the 
whole of the vast space is absolutely 
without anything intervening between 
you and the end of the apse, while above 
your head is the immense dome, seem- 
ingly supported on nothing, and below 
the arch is the crescent of the hemi- 
cycle, with its windows; the bulk of the 
light is overhead or screened by the 
columns of the aisles, and the windows 
in the apse, being partly of stained- 
glass, are not at first obtrusive, as you 
naturally throw up your head ; the whole 
interior is lined with beautiful marbles, 
panelled like the narthex, and with 
pietra dura work in splendid patterns ; 
the screen columns are monoliths of verd 
antique from Ephesus, presented by 
Constantine, the praetor of that city. 
The columns of the apses are of purple 
porphyry banded with bronze, and were 
presented to Justinian by a wealthy 
Roman widow named Marcia; they were 
probably taken from Palmyra by Aure- 
lian to adorn his Temple of the Sun at 
Rome. The domes and vaults, as well 
as the walls above the marble lining, 
are adorned with gold mosaic enriched 
with slight patterns in color. There is 
a subdued magnificence about the 


effect that is enchanting, though I 
believe the effect would be improved 


by repolishiag the marble, as at pres- 
rold mosaic of the upper part 
; the dim pale color of the 
work. It is not, however, 
up into the galleries, each 


~ 
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250 ft. long by 60 ft. wide, besides the 
upper narthex 200 ft. long by 26 ft. 
wide, that you are fully aware of the 
vastness of the structure, and the altt- 
tude of the building is also better ob- 
served there, for although you are only 
43 ft. above the pavement, the chande- 
liers with which the mosque is filled 
seem to touch the ground, and yet you 
seem no nearer to the dome; almost 
every trace of figures has been obscured 
by the Mussulmans—the very heads of 
the six-winged cherubims have been re- 
placed by mosaic stars. 

Justinian’s pious boast when he opened 
the church, “Glory be to God who 
has thought me worthy to accomplish 
so great a work, I have vanquished thee, 
O Solomon!” strikes us as being only 
too modest, for he had caused to be 
erected a temple as superior in science 
and effect to Solomon’s Temple, as the 
Pantheon is to an Indian wigwam—he 
had in fact caused to be produced one 
of the wonders of the world. 

In the description I have just given] 
tried to convey the impression made 
upon me on entering the church. 
There are, however, a few more par- 
ticulars I should like to give you, 
although you can see most of these 
from the diagrams (see section of Sta. 
Sophia). The upper story is only five- 
sevenths of the lower one, and to make 
the arcades of the nave in tolerable 
proportion, six columns have been put- 
over the four beneath,and round the 
upper apses of the hemicycle there are 
six columns over the two below, the 


effect of which is satisfactory. The 
height to the crown of the four 
main arches of the nave is not a 
fourth more than their width. The 


screen walls, which fill in the north 
and south aisles, above the upper ar- 
cades, are pierced with two ranges of 
circular-headed windows, so that the 
whole of the upper part is flooded with 
light. In looking from the floor of the 
nave at the arcades you are satisfied 
with them, but in looking down at the 
lower ones from the end gallery the 
capitals do not profile well; there is 
a want of style and accent about them 
which makes the whole of that piece of 
the composition look tame and feeble. 
In the aisles, the twelve columns 
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have rather the appearance of having 
been put in after the work was done ; 
the position of eight of them hasa sort of 
haphazard look, which is intensified by 
two of each, four being square piers, 
while the other two are round columns. 
One of the round ones of each group of 
four is nestled into a corner by the 
solid part of the subsidiary apse. 
The extra weight the square piers have 
to carry seems hardly a sufficient reason 
for making them square; still they are 
not unsightly. 

The two inner columns of the screen, 
and the two behind them, tell their 
story well—they act as stiffeners to 
the screen-wall, but, as in the aisles 
and the galleries, the columns had to 
be shorter than the screen ones to get 
in the groined vaults, ingenious de- 
vices have been hit on to accomplish 
this; in the aisles the arches between 
the front columns and the back ones 
are quadrants, in the galleries the dif- 
ference of height is got over by each 
line of columns having its own wall 
over it, and these walls are joined at 
a higher level by a small barrel vault. 
The galleries show, alas! too many 
signs of the effect of the earthquakes 
with which Constantinople has been 
afflicted ; vaults have opened, columns 
have been pushed out of the upright, 
and the marble slabs of the floors have 
cracked and sunk: these appearances, 
together with the iron ties, besides the 
original wooden ones, tell their own 
tale. The floor of the church is com- 
pletely hidden, like that of all mosques. 

It is, perhaps, hardly fair to criticise 
the outside, as it is doubtful if it was 
ever finished, and since the completion 
of the church many additions have 
been made to increase its stability. 
The dome being planted on a square 
terrace is depressed by the perspective, 
and you only see a flat segment rising 
above the buttresses at the sides of the 
windows of the dome. The narthex, 
with its large semi-circular windows 
divided by a transom and columns, 
looks like ariding-school or a factory ; 
the enormous buttresses below hardly 
explain themselves, and are not lovely 
to look on. The north and south sides 
have each two enormous towers reach- 
ing to the terrace of the dome, the last 
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stories being round-headed; these 
towers almost look as if they were of 
prehistoric times; between them the 
circular-headed walls of the aisles are 
filled with vast circular-headed win- 
dows, and look as if they were work- 
shops added to a railway station. The 
whole exterior is covered with whitewash 
and narrow stripes of ruddle. Extern- 
ally you would take it for a factory, or 
an overgrown railway station, added 
to by an engineer. It is not unpictur- 
esque, as seen from the entrance to the 
Bosphorus, with the sun setting behind 
it; you see a heavy square reddish 
lump with a flat dome, but it compares 
very unfavorably with the fine outline 
of the great Turkish mosques. 

It will, I think, be now interesting to 
hear the account Procopius gives 
of the difficulties encountered in the 
building. These difficulties, if real, 
show that the architects were not very 
perfect in their knowledge, or, if the 
difficulties were imaginary, that they 
were adroit courtiers. There is some- 
thing dramatic in human difficulties 
and emotions that attracts our atten- 
tion and enlists our sympathies, while 
these sympathies are not touched 
when the skill of the architects is so 
great that we hear of nothing but the 
completion of the building. Viollet-le- 
Duc sneers at the twelfth-century archi- 
tects, who were always seeing visions, 
of having angels visit them to help them. 
out of their difficulties; but for that 
very reason we feel a personal interest 
in them, and a kindliness towards them 
which we do not feel towards their more 
skillful successors. There is hardly 
a passage of such interest in the whole 
thirty-seven books of Pliny’s “ Natural 
History” as that in which he recounts 
the architect’s trouble with the lintels 
when he was building the Temple of 
Diana of the Ephesians. Pliny says: 
“The great marvel of this building is, 
how such ponderous architraves could 
possibly have been raised to so great a 
height.” This, however, the architect 
effected by means of bags filled with 
sand, which he piled up upon an inclined 
plane until they reached beyond the 
capitals of the columns; then, as he 
gradually emptied the lower bags, the 
architraves insensibly settled in the 
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place assigned them. But the greatest 
difficulty of all was found in laying 
the lintel which he placed over the 
entrance door. It was an enormous 
mass of stone, and by no possibility 
could it be brought to lie level upon 
the jambs which formed its bed; in 
consequence of which, the architect was 
driven to such a state of anxiety and 
desperation as to contemplate suicide. 
Wearied and quite worn out by such 
thoughts as these, during the night, 
they say, he beheld in a dream the 
goddess in honour of whom the temple 
was being erected; who exhorted him 
to live on, for that she herself had 
placed the stone in its proper position ; 
and such in fact, next morning, was 
found to be the case, the stone appar- 
ently having come to the proper level 
by dint of its own weight (Pliny, “N. 
H.,” Book xxxvi., cap. 21). 

We must be thankful for small mer- 
cies in the way of contemporary history 
of architecture, as we mostly have none 
at all; but when we know that Proco- 
pius had been the secretary of Belisa- 
rius, on whose courage and skill the 
very existence of the Byzantine Empire 
depended, and that he subsequently be- 
came a senator and prefect of the city, 
we think he might have learned the 
names of the parts he describes and the 
real particulars from the architects 
themselves ; but he behaved just like a 
modern historian does who describes 
battles—there are pages, if not chapters 
describing the charges and the car- 
nage, but when you have read the de- 
scription you do not see why the losing 
side should not have won. The his- 
torian never thinks of asking a master 
of the art of war the causes of the 
victory. I now give you extracts from 
Procopius about the method of building 
the piers, and about some of the 
troubles encountered ; he speaks, in the 
first place, of the main piers supporting 
the four great arches, as follows: 
“The Emperor Justinian and the archi- 
tects Anthemius and lIsodorus used 
many devices to construct so lofty a 
church with security. One alone of 
these I will at this present time explain, 


__ by which a man may form some opinion 


of the strength of the whole work. As 


_ for the others, I am not able to discover 
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them all, and find it impossible to ex- 
plain them in words. It is as follows: 
The piers of which I just now spoke 
are not constructed in the same manner 
as the rest of the building, but in this 
fashion: they consist of quadrangular 
courses of stones, rough by nature, but 
made smooth by art. Of these stones, 
those which make the projecting angles 
of the pier are cut angularly, while those 
which go in the middle parts of the 
sides are cut square. They are fast- 
ened together, not with what is called 
unslaked lime, not with bitumen—the 
boast of Semaramis at Babylon—nor 
anything of the kind, but with lead, 
which is poured between the interstices, 
and which pervading the whole struc- 
ture has sunk into the joints of the 
stones, and binds them together; thisis 
how they are built.” I may say on 
this, that Professor Unwin has found 
by experiment that lead is the worst 
material that can be used to bed 
stone on. 

Procopius then goes on as follows to 
tell us of the behavior of these piers, 
while the arches were being turned: 
“The above is an account, written in the 
most abridged and cursory manner, de- 
scribing in the fewest possible words 
the most admirable structure of the 
church at Constantinople, which is called 
the Great Church, built by the Emperor 
Justinian, who did not merely supply 
the funds for it, but assisted it by the 
labor and powers of his mind, as I will 
now explain. Of the two arches which 
I lately mentioned (the architects call 
them ‘ lori’), that one which stands to- 
wards the east had been built up on each 
side, but had not altogether been com- 
pleted in the middle, where it was still 
imperfect. Now, the piers upon which 
the building rested, unable to support 
the weight which was put upon them, 
somehow all at once split open, and 
seemed as though before long they 
would fall to pieces. Upon this, An- 
themius and Isodorus, terrified at what 
had taken place, referred the matter to 
the Emperor, losing all confidence in 
their own skill. He, at once, I know 
not by what impulse, but probably in- 
spired by Heaven, for he isnot an archi- 
tect, ordered them to carry round this 
arch; for it, said he, resting upon 
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itself, will no longer need the piers 
below. 

“Now, if this story was unsupported 
by witnesses, [ am well assured that it 
would seem to be written in order to 
flatter, and to be quite incredible ; but 
as there are many witnesses now alive of 
what then took place, I shall not hesi- 
tate to finish it. The workmen pet- 
formed his bidding, the arch was safely 
suspended, and proved by experiment 
the truth of his conception.” 

I may say here that if this application 
to Justinian was not an adroit piece of 
flattery, and the architects were really 
in anxiety, they must in the first place 
have greatly trusted to luck, for in 
modern practice the architects would 
have made themselves sure that the 
piers would carry the weight before a 
stone was laid. Next, if they were 
really alarmed, why did they 
consult Justinian? unless, indeed, 
the old fiction of the Roman Emperors 
being gods was still believed, for Pro- 
copius says Justinian was no architect. 
This splitting open as though it would 
fall to pieces may have been an ex- 
aggeration of Procopius. There may 
have been some slight cracking or 
scaling from imperfect bedding that 
the architects were not really alarmed 
about. We see what Justinian thought, 
that when the arches were complete 
they were held up by vertical friction 
against the piers. If the piers abso- 
lutely split open what did it mean? 
Procopius tells us nothing but the fact, 
and leaves us to infer that no repara- 
tions were made. We naturally sup- 
pose that all the work was carried up 
evenly to the same height, and that if 
serious settlements took place, that it 
was from the arches being on a com- 
paratively small surface, which caused 
the foundations and that part of the 
pier to compress, and so tore it away 
from the adjoining part; but, if this 
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were so, they would hardly have dared 


to let it remain, so I think the uneven 
pressure caused a few hair cracks which 
were exaggerated by common rumor, 
for if these piers had split through, and 


looked as if they would tumble to 


pieces, we can hardly imagine that the 
architects 
complete the arches upon them and 
put a dome on the top as well. Pro- 
copius goes on to say: “ So much, 


then, for this part of the building ; 
now, with regard to the other arches— 


those looking to the south and to the 
north—the following incidents took 
place: When the arches (called ‘lori’) 


were raised aloft during the building 


of the church everything below them 
labored under their weight, and the 
columns which are placed there shed 


would have ventured to 


little scales, as though they had been | 


planed. Alarmed at this, the archi- 


tects again referred the matter to the. 
Emperor, who devised the following 


plan. He ordered the upper part or 


the work that was giving way where. 
it touched the arches to be taken down. 


for the present, and to be replaced long 


afterwards when the damp _ had 
thoroughly left the fabric. This was 
done, and the building has. stood 


safely afterwards, so that the struc- 


ture, as itwere, bears witness to the. 


Emperor.” 


This case is very simple, the arches. 


were probably of brick, and while com- 


ing to their bearings pressed on the 


screen wall, filling the space between 


the piers, and caused a scaling of the 


columns at top and bottom; many now 
have bronze rings on the necking, and 
at the base. Justinian’s advice was 
right ; but we cannot believe the archi- 
tects did not know what to do in such 
a case; probably the whole thing from 


beginning to end was a judicious piece. 
of flattery to allow the Emperor to ex- 


hibit his extraordinary wisdom. 


Professor Aitchison. 
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T cannot be long now before all of us will be 
given over to the Columbian celebration. It 
will be like the family party. 

having discovered the harmony between avoirdu- 


Paterfamilias 


pois and ease may ask at first why /e has to be 
drawn into these things; Materfamilias is sure amid 
the preparation to have days of perturbation, when 


‘ 


she will nervously wish ‘‘ people would only let 
other people alone;” and sons and daughters, rela- 
tives and servants will each suffer, according to his 
But when 


What excitement and ex- 


kind or hers, some sort of irritation. 
the festivity is come ! 
pectation! And the carriage that finally arrives to 
take us away at least was made in the same factory 
as Cinderella’s (for I rejoice to say that that firm 
is still doing business, though it is true its work 
has sadly deteriorated). So it will be with this 
Exposition of ours. Paterfamilias just now may 
be grumbling and exhibiting a very odious state 
of mind, other members of the household may be 
fuming and fretting, but everything will yet be 
right, and we shall all drive off and 
enjoy ourselves to the envy of our neighbors, who 


heartily 


are sure, we know, to be watching us from points of 
concealment. The eagle is showing signs of ‘‘mew- 
ing her mighty youth,” and I fear that already the 
noble bird has lost several feathers, one of which 
I am sure I detected the other day in the shape of 


‘a pen on the desk of one of our ‘‘ great”’ editors, 
Pp 4 


amid census reports and other statistical measure- 
ments of national bulk—‘‘ greatness” was his ex- 
pression, but I have ventured to correct it, for it is 
permitted to use words in speech with less nicety 
than in the editorial columns of the People’s 
Trumpet. ‘There you find the Qu—People’s Eng- 
lish employed with a raciness that in itself savors 
of the paper’s immense circulation; and wonder- 
fully employed it is, too, in dividing the eighth 
part of an idea into little paragraphs, each of five 
or six lines. 

These paragraphs in the Popular Trumpet re- 
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mind me of a cook-book which I understand is 
quite a favorite in religious families. In the 
midst of the rare green turtle, 
delicious oxtail and rich consummé there is one 
for a nameless extract, entitled by the author 
‘“Soup. for charitable purposes.” Ah! here is 
the donne bouche, I thought; the soup which 


recipes for 


surely we would wish to be fed upon ; an elysian, 
or more properly speaking, a heavenly decoction— 
rich with kindly feeling and warmth of heart and 
thankfulness for the lordly position of giver. Of 
course, as was right, all this sentiment was left in 
the recipe to the imagination, but I found upon 
reading so was the meat. 

I hope the foregoing isn’t so wide of Progress 
(for it is ‘Aa¢ I started out to speak of) that the 
Editor will run his pencil through it. I am 
afraid—indeed are there not signs already visible ? 
—that the coming celebration will offer an oppor- 
tunity, too enticing to be passed over, for the 
making and publishing of dithyrambs upon 
Progress and the great strides towards the Mil- 
lennium mankind has made in the last four hun- 
dred years. Now, if there is any word that we 
all ought to be more heartily sick of than another 
it is this word ‘‘ Progress.” It represents one of 
our modern fetiches, as repulsive as a barbarian’s 
totem, suggestive of ignorance, superstition and 
I know that the great journalist 
into whos2 sanctum I penetrated lately, stirred by 


inhumanity. 


the Exposition, will soon be plying that eagle’s 
quill in climax upon climax of figures about our 
miles of railroads, bushels of wheat, tons of iron, 
growth of population, per capita calculations of 
beef and bread consumed, annual income, letters 
carried by the mails, telegrams flashed, books 
printed, and—culmination of civilization !— 
newspapers circulated. The 
ing array of figures will be used as a sort of 
gigantic alphabet to spell out this superstition 
called Progress. Really it is surprising the trum- 


whole confus- 
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pet-sound the word has for most people. No 
doubt it suggests vividly enough what Balzac 
called ‘‘the prodigious development of the finan- 
cial élement in human nature,” but can that be 
Progress which stands for so little of those higher 
elements in human nature which constitute the 
real dignity of Humanity? What is it Apollo- 
dorus says in the Symposium : ‘‘ But when I hear 
another strain, especially of you rich men and 
traders, such conversation displeases me, and | 
pity you who are my companions, because you think 
that you are doing something when in reality 
you are doing nothing.” That is the strain to 
harp back to to steady one’s self and restore the 
equilibrium of reason when one is deafed with 
the bacchanalian cry about Progress. The 
‘* financial element in human nature ’’—it has so 
overmastered every other that we have come to 
regard tons of coal, miles of rail and other phy- 
sical quantities as an end and a good in them- 
selves. Poor Humanity! Statisticians are for- 
ever busy calculating what it costs to produce a 
yard of cotton cloth, a bushel of corn, a ton of 
steel. But why is it they figure only the financial 
element? The human element is never consid- 
ered, and of what real value are these calculations 
to civilization with ¢ha¢ left out? Has Civiliza- 
tion, too, become a mere affair of finance, a sort of 
ledger account of the Human Race? The fact of 
the matter is, this country (and indeed every 
other great commercial nation) is paying a 
very heavy price in the coin of humanity for 
its wealth. Quite one-quarter of the people 
of New York City pass their lives in squalid 
streets and crowded tenements, where the 
savor is hardly that of anything one dare 
call civilization. Mr. Rtis has written a very 
dismal, but, I believe, veracious, book upon 
‘“how the other half live,” which it is difficult 
to think any Rhapsodist about Progress can 
have read. It is worth reading, however. I am 
sure, too, Civilization would gather up her silk 
skirts (made in Paterson, N. J., so a protectionist 
friend of mine tells me) if she were compelled to 
pass through a Pennsylvania mining town. Deli- 
cate dame! She would close her eyes and ears 
and take the very next ‘‘ Pullman vestibuled pal- 
ace sleeping car” for some fashionable resort. I 
wouldn’t like to say how many millions of the 
people of our country live lives of dirty toil—I 
don’t refer to the grime that soils hands and face 
—there is soap and water for that—but the grime 
that quite spoils the cleanliness and sweetness of 
life. And what shall we say of our Progress in 
politics, with our Quays and our Hills, our bosses 
big and our bosses little, our heelers and our 
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bummers—a vast army of them! As far as a gen- 
eral statement can be correct, we may safely say 
that political position is absolutely impossible 
to-day to an honest, intelligent gentleman. 
Look where we will, was life ever so vulgar 
and sordid? Wealth is accumulating; men 
decay. As much as at any other time in the 
history of the world Civilization is an affair 
of the few. Our measure of Progress is taken 
at the wrong end. No wonder in the heart of 
man there is discontent, and the shepherds are 
watching again for a star over Bethlehem. Only 
the other day a friend of mine advertised for a 
‘‘ middle-aged bookkeeper.’’ What a spectacle of 
threadbare humanity, stricken with the palsy of 
commercial life, was summoned from the vasty 


deep. Ink and figures! Ten to fifteen dollars a 
week! What a fate at the end of forty years of 
endeavor! Why not confess the slavery? Lis- 


ten to the story: ‘‘ I am a thorough accountant, 
Sir, was fifteen years with Dollars, Cents & Co., 
the great dealers in Humanity ; you know them, 
Sir; they will speak well of me.”’ Then out 
comes the much-used testimonial—‘‘ To whom it 


may concern.’ 
satire ? 


Did Swift ever write a deeper 
Said Dollars, Cents & Co. affixing their 
weighty signature thereto: ‘‘ With us for fifteen 
years ’—‘‘ Competent ’—‘‘ Trustworthy ”’—‘“‘ So- 
ber ’—‘‘ We part with him only because we are 
cutting down expenses.” 
cial heartlessness. 


Diapason of commer- 
To whom it may concern ! 
My friend and I paid the tribute of a sigh to 
the forlorn spectacle, moralized a little, and like 
true children of our day—partakers of Progress— 
lunched heartily afterwards 
Hypocrites we all are. 
cern ! 


at the Savarin. 
To whom it may con- 
What better motto can we inscribe on the 
banner of our Progress !—Secundus. 


* 
* 


On the whole the Editor is rather in favor of 
committing suicide. This does not mean that 
we are thirsting for our own blood ; that we are 
taking lessons in pistol practice, or that we are 
making inquiries as to cheap and tasty poisons ; 
it means only that we have reached a Logical 
Conclusion. When the foregoing paragraphs 
were sent in for publication we pondered them 
deeply. We spent time and thought, most val- 
uable to the public, in the effort to penetrate 
every dark corner of their meaning, and when we 
finally finished we said to ourselves: ‘‘ There is 
no other way out of it ; we (another we) must all 
commit suicide.” 

For if the Gods are unjust what can ‘mortals 
do? Every pessimist will admit that men are 
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placed ina most perplexing and even a somewhat 
agonizing position. They will still cherish a hum- 
ble wish to do the right thing under the circum- 
stances, but the trouble is that when the Gods are 
unjust there is no right thing left todo. A mor- 
tal cannot defy the Gods, for it is They that give 
life, pervade creation and constitute law. He 
can only walk meekly in Their way; and if he 
finds that way nothing but a delusion and a snare 
and himself only an outcast in the world, he may 
well stop and ask himself the use of further trav- 
eling. True, all men whose souls have been tried 
in this manner have not shared this conclusion. 
Mycerinus, for instance, took out a lease of 
pleasure for the remaining years of his life, and 
this has in all ages proved to be such a popular 
course that the Editor, who believes in the people, 
reflected some time before throwing it over. Then 
others whose souls were too high for mere hedon- 
istic grovelling, simply held aloof ; they said: 
‘We will not mix with the poor, blind, struggling 
crowd ; we will mount the Hills of our Under- 
standing, look at them and smile.’”” But the Edi- 
tor has lived too much on-the moral side of things 
to be deceived by any such trifling. Those who 
adopt either of these courses put themselves in 
the place of the Gods and deny the supremacy of 
the latter ; they are the blindest of the blind. To 
live is to live for something ; if the Gods grant 
man nothing he had better die. That is why 
the Editor is in favor of committing suicide. 

The logical consequence of this conclusion, 
however, is not that we all immediately give up 
‘business and join Mr. Stevenson’s Suicide 
Club. That course the Editor believes to be dis- 
distinctly immoral.. It is very well for you and 
for us; but how about the rest of the world? 
Ought not they todie too? Shall we, to whom 
the light has come, basely desert them that 
know it not? Shall we escape from the Great 
Sham without taking them with us? No, it is 
just here that the Editor’s high sense of morality 
again comes in. Let us spread the light. Let 
us go forth among the people artd tell them that 
Mankind is a mere bubble on the frothing cur- 
rent of time, that Hope isa plaything for children, 
that Ambition is a rose in the distance and a thorn 
in thes/hand, that Progress is a vain dream, and 
that. Life isa sorry jest. (The Editor forgets 
what Charity, Love, Virtue, Truth and Faith are; 
but he is sure that they do not amount to much 
anyway.) Then when the people are converted, 
we can all commit suicide together. 

Up to this time it must be admitted that the 
pessimists have not lived up totheir doctrine. In 
these days, when every little reform movement 
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has its association, with presidents, secretaries 
and headquarters, the pessimists alone have 
failed toorganize. Yetit needs no very keen and 
penetrating mind to discern the enormous difh- 
culty of their task. At present public opinion is 
entirely opposed to suicide. Men may see that 
Progress is a particular fraud, and that fifteen 
dollars a week is small pay for a whole life; 
but, nevertheless, they do not want 
Every one of those 


to die. 
mentioned 
above is for some an argument in favor of 
life. If the pessimist should begin tell 
these people what deceitful things Hope, 
Progress, Love, Faith, etc., are, they would 
answer: ‘‘Very true; I have often thought 
something like that myself, but there is my idea 
for the amelioration of mankind by the use of 
concentrated meat extracts. 


associations 


to 


That is a reality for 
you; that is something worth working for. Why, 
sir, if you will step down to the office of our as- 
sociation at No. 345 Bunkum place I will show 
you ’’—and the pessimist would have to withdraw 
in order to escape an argument about meat ex- 
tracts. Itis just this stupid clinging to particu- 
lars that pessimists would be obliged to combat, 
and they would have every bit of organization in. 
society dead against them. 
purblind but overwhelming torrent in favor of 
life, even at fifteen dollars a week or less, they 
also must organize—not a selfish secret suicide 
club, but adownright, outspoken association, with 
the name over the door in gilded letters and no 
lack of vice-presidents. 

An Editor suggests, and he is done. It is for 
others to take the path thus clearly indicated. We 
have, properly, nothing to do with all the de- 
tails of this most important movement of our 


In order to stem this 


time. 
we are willing to carry our suggestions one step 
further. There are a number of dangers to which 
every young and vigorous campaign is subject, 
and these should be strictly guarded against. In 
the first place, the really enthusiastic pessimists 
will surely wish to go too fast, to make mankind 
appreciate the desirability of suicide in perhaps a 
year, in ten years, or ina lifetime ; and if they do 
not thus immediately succeed, they will grow dis- 
couraged, and perhaps get out of the hateful 
world long before their part of the work is com- 
pleted. Such a disastrous contingency can best 
be provided against by teaching the younger 
members of the band not to expect too much, 
that Truth spreads very slowly, and that it may 
take several generations to make the majority of 
mankind see in suicide a relief and a repose 
rather a dreadful uncertainty. And if the arden 


Because, however, of its very importance, 
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young proselytizers naturally feel disappointed at 
this postponement of the day when they can say 
a happy good-bye to the aimless misery of mortal 
life, they may take comfort in the fact that, at all 
events, they cannot be cheated out of this refuge: 
they must die some time. 

Another error, which might easily be made is 
that of giving some name to the association which 
would repulse people at the outset. If, for in- 
stance, it was called the ‘‘ Society for the Propa- 
gation of Suicide,” it would immediately awaken 
that blind and stupid prejudice against self-mur- 
der, which Shopenauer has so mercilessly, so elo- 
quently, and so justifiably denounced. The pur- 
poses of the organization should be hid under 
some ostensibly innocent designation, such as the 
Then 
good pessimistic literature should be freely circu- 


‘“ Society for the Eradication of Misery.” 


lated—rather in the way of poems about woe, and 
tracts illustrative of the fleeting nature of happi- 
ness than in any more virulent and outwardly 
suicidal shape. It might be well also to print 
and distribute a regular periodical, which, per- 
haps, could build up a steady paying circulation 
by appealing to the undertakers’ business in- 
stincts. We are aware that these benefactors of 
our race already possess a sprightly trade paper 
called the Shroud, but obviously the vigorous 
spirit of death which the capable and energetic 
pessimists would put in their journal would leave 
the Shroud far behind in the competition for 
trade. The Editor is overflowing with a great 
many more suggestions of this character ; but we 
withhold them until we are able to observe some 
evidence of organized proselytizing activity on 
the part of the pessimists ; adding only this final 
assurance, that when the whole human race is 
ready for suicide, the Editor will not be be- 
hind the rest, either in discussing the convenient 
methods or in putting them to effective use. 
— The Editor. 
ar 

If pessimism were a matter of reasoning, even 
weak and harmless satire like that of my friend 
the Editor might have some effect; but in truth 
it is almost entirely a matter of emotion, and 
emotion is impervious to the shafts of ridicule. 
Few races have been so totally lacking in any 
sense of humor as the Hindoos; and among them 
of all nations the pessimistic view of life was 
A strange passive race they were, 
living in a cloud of visionary sentiment, scarcely 
ever rising to the Manichzism characteristic 
of the East, but enveloped in a hopeless atheistic 
pessimism. A whose tendencies are 
mainly towards action are never troubled with 


dominant. 


race 
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these diseased hallucinations. The worldtothem 
is something to be made, not to be suffered; 
and the civilization of the Western nations 
is traceable to their steadfast and energetic ef- 
forts to realise this instinctive conviction. In 
the Nineteenth Century, however, life has been 
reduced more than ever before to its elements, 
and the emotional side thereof has been but too 
So 
we have a din of many voices telling us that 
things are infinitely bad—which signifies no 
more than that they are very trying to some 
delicate sensibilities. 


largely divorced from the intellectual side. 


In few cases, however, do these outcries stand 
for a theory of things; they simply represent an 
emotional attitude towards life. Shopenhauer 
and some others have developed pessimism into a 
These authors, be- 


ing consistent, have logically advocated, as the 


moderately coherent system. 


best way out of a very bad bargain, the instan- 
But, 
noticeably, they did not themselves commit sui- 


taneous suicide of the whole human race. 
cide. It is only hysterical pessimists who do 
that-—their characters becoming, as it were, dif- 
But your pessimist will gen- 
erally prefer life without philosophy and with 


fused in emotion. 


emotion to philosophy without life and conse- 
quently without emotion. In other words, the 
emotionalism which, as a rule, blinds them to the 
logical necessity of suicide does in extreme cases 
supply the crazy desperation needed for its com- 
mission, 

It follows that pessimists too frequently as- 
sume the privileges of a poet for the purposes 
If they. have a real poetical 
gift we can sometimes forgive this assumption, 


of a dogmatist. 


although even then their pessimism would be ac- 
companied by a grave limitation of their literary 
sufficiency ; but generally their susceptibility to 
the sweeter, finer and deeper phases of life is 
so cumbered and colored by their prevailing spirit 
of melancholy that their intimations of expe- 
rience are almost worthless to their fellow-creat- 
ures. For be it observed the trouble with all 
didactic literature is not so much that it proposes 
to teach a lesson as that it fails to teach lessons 
enough. He who can find but one song in the 
world has a dull ear. So your pessimist must 
die to the best of life whether he will or not. 

If this pessimism could be traced to simple 
immaturity there might be some hope for it, but I 
find it impossible to plead for its votaries extreme 
youth, implying thereby irresponsibility and a 
prospect of reformation. Some people can never 
learn anything, for learning is a relation» among 
several terms and they are composed of but one 


term. A sympathetic, hospitable attitude to- 
wards life is a condition of experience. Marie 
Bashkirtseff is continually complaining that our 
three-score years and ten are too few for the at- 
tainment of anything but the merest fringe of 
knowledge. Poor child! As if she could learn 
even her easiest lessons by approaching science in 
such a spirit—by incontinently beating her 
head against the first hard fact. So impatient a 
disposition towards the conditions under which 
science can alone be reached is akin to the spirit 
which animated the astrologers and alchemists of 
the Middle Ages, who endeavored to cheat the 
world out of its secret by some expedient and 
might not illogically send Mdlle. Bashkirtseff off 
in search of some miraculous elixir of everlasting 
life. But if she could have found it, think you that 
she would have compassed perpetual youth and 
consummate knowledge? Science is not for the 
impatient and the fretful. They may crave it, 
but they are like unto that eager maid whom 
Heine tells about. She drank of the elixir that 
her mistress so successfully used, but drank too 
deeply and found herself restored not merely to 
the freshness of youth, but to the babbie of child- 
hood. Such people fly in the face of Time, and 
Time, who cannot bear to be defied, adds noth- 
ing to their years but leaves them everlastingly 
children. 

We cannot judge the work of God by the prin-* 
ciples which we use in judging the work of man. 
We cannot ask the jury to free their minds of all 
prepossessions, to purge themselves of all knowl- 
edge of the matters in hand, and to take their 
seats in the box the colorless embodiments of 
blind Justice. The Creator of this world de- 
mands a packed jury in favor of His creation. 
The evidence in these final cases cannot be read 
by those who run. The witnesses are audible 
_and visible to them only who qualify their eyes 
and ears for the message, and who spend their 
years in the box. ‘‘I do not know of any 
method,” said Burke, ‘‘ of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a people.” The attempt to draw 
‘up an indictment against life is equally futile, 
By the very act one is ruled out of court. In 
order that life may be known life must be 
loved. 

Truth is no suction pump drawing men irre- 
sistibly towards the centre of things ; neither is 
it a coy and hasty bird, which can be snared by 
grace of a few grains of salt cast upon its tail; it 
is an atmosphere, a living and moving atmos- 
phere. Its coarser touch we cannot escape; its 
fullness and glory we cannot reach; but if we are 
faithful and willing we may approach it. And re- 
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member this, O! Secundus. A man’s relation to 
this atmosphere is never consummated, for the 
final synthesis of life is growth and always growth: 
The assumption‘that the relation is consummated 
or that it can be consummated is the source of all 
intellectual error and moral perversity. What 
you and I and all of us and all things must do is 
to go on, good and bad alike, giving place to 
better. Of course, evil is inseparable from in- 
completeness, and Frauds political, editorial and 
commercial bristle on the back of a laboring world. 
But when, my good Secundus, you meet them on 
the highways do not fly panic-stricken to cover 
and waste good time in wailing. If you need 
comfort take unto heart this salutary truth, that 
of all the fleeting things of this world the most 
fleeting is a Fraud. 

Be, then, easy about the slave-drivers and the 
mongers of clap-trap. They go the way of all 
idolaters ; and just think, my friend, it rests with 
you, who dislike them so, and the rest of us, to 
see that they are not succeeded by others equally 
idolatrous. Here is a most glorious service, to 
which all men with clear heads and stout hearts 
should swear fealty. They must track the frauds 
relentlessly to their lairs, expose the false prophets 
in the market place, and laud the true ones from 
the house-tops ; they must succor the slaves of 
modern machinery wheresoever they can, and 
treat their bookkeepers as much like human 
beings as possible. Strenuous work of this class 
wisely ordered not only kills Frauds, but helps to 
kill the Spirit of Fraud and so make way for the 
Spirit of Truth. 

The Ideal lives to-day or never. Alas! I know 
not where it is to be found. In truth, we may 
not put our hand on any particular spot (the City 
Hall or the Stock Exchange, for instance,) and 
say that it is there. Its only abiding place 
is in the spirits of its ministers. but it is among 
us at this moment—so much we may be sure of. 
The present is in no want of justification by the 
future or the past, either by a Garden of Eden in 
the beginning or a millennium in the end. Let 
the nurses of the world coddle the children with 
such fairy tales. Truth is the great organizer of 
life. No one need sacrifice home, kindred, 
friends, associations, and wander forth lonely in 
search of the Holy Grail, for there are some traces 
of it here in New York, on January Ist, 1892. To 
find these traces, Secundus, you have only to 
live and to think wholesomely—that is in the 
whole—remembering that civilization is more than 
a few centuries, that human nature is more than its 
latest phase, and that man is more than a mood. 

—Primus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CIRCE’S COTTAGE—THE END OF ALL ENCHANTMENT. 


Ee ae was short, rotund and fat. On the morning 

after the storm he dressed himself in the little bed- 
room in the Cottage in anything but the spirit of thankful- 
ness and content proper to a Christian in his circumstances. 
Our every-day nature so soon resumes its sway—returns 
with the normal beating of the heart—and Pilgrim’s every- 
day nature was as sensitive as his white fat flesh to little 
discomforts. With him, life was entirely a matter of petty 
things. Since his wife’s death, which happened soon after 
his arrival in India, he had lived a sort of Bohemian exist- 
ence, but one upon a substantial, if not always completely 
adequate, cash basis. The only vital idea known to Pilgrim 
was comfort, the comfort that tends to fat; and how, my 
good sir, could any gentleman of ease be comfortable in a 
cramped, scantily-furnished room like that in the cottage, 
where there was not a single convenience; and that, too, 
after a night spent on a bed that creaked and complained 
under 200 good pounds avoirdupois. How to get out of the 
place at once, that was the question for Pilgrim; and not an 
easy “question to answer, either, when one has nothing to 
stand up in but a red dressing-gown. Isn't it in annoy- 
ances of this sort that the real cruelty of misfortune is felt? 
With a dash of determination Pilgrim parted the few hairs 
left to him by his forty-five years, and then, as though that 
completed a war-like attire, descended to the little parlor to 
do immediate battle with his position. 
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But the first thing that met his sight as he entered the 
room was the bright fire and the table set for breakfast. 
Surely it was with some such subtle charm as this that 
Circe tried to enslave Ulysses; for was not he hungry, 
weary in longing for what we term the “comforts of 
home;” and is it not much more in conformity with our 
experience that Circe, who admittedly knew well her partic- 
ular business, should have spread before him the allure- 
ments of fragrant bohea than offered him a cold drink of a 
philtre. [he frank acceptance of this supposition—the 
scholarly ingenuity of which the learned will appreciate— 
not only enables us to reject the idea of magic, which no one 
really accepts, but, however much it may damage our opin- 
ion of Circe’s abilities, immensely increases our perception 
of the heroic force of character of the Greek hero. 

Atthe first glance of the cosey room the determination of 
our Ulysses relaxed. A feeling of comfort stole over him 
as he planted himself in front of the. fire and gathered in 
the warmth with his chubby fat hands. Not for a minute 
or two, not until he walked to the window to get a view of 
the hills, over which the white clouds were racing in the 
sunshine, did he perceive Raymond who was sitting behind 
the curtain of the bay. 

“Ah, you here? Good morning, my lad. It was you, 
wasn’t it, who assisted us last night? Tobe sure. I was 
so disturbed I scarcely distinguished anything. And let me 
see, your name..... ? Raymond Lee. There, we were 
wrecked ona lee shore. Ha, ha. I told my daughter we 
should be. She hasn’t been down yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

“No, she must be tired. It was a fearful night. I hope 
she didn’t catch cold. She bore up well until they got us 
into that wretchedly uncomfortable life-boat. She surprised 


‘me. Really, I declare she was calmer than I was, for 


usually Marian—my daughter, you know—is very timid. 
You will see she has eyes like a deer’s, and her dis- 
position is the same—half confident, half shrinking. All 
yesterday afternoon she knelt by me and prayed, and really 
became calmer as the storm increased. Ah, my lad, it’s a 
great thing that, being able to pray, isn’t it? Iam too fat 
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to kneel; of course you do. Yes, yes. You must livea 
quiet life here, somewhat as my Marian did with the two 
maiden friends of ours. Your mother is alone, I under- 
stand ?” 

Vie WSitys 

‘Ah, yes,” said Pilgrim, softly. 

‘‘No brothers or sisters ?.” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘Ah, it must be lonely for you here; but I suppose you 
have your companions in the village. How large a place 
is it?’? and Pilgrim surveved the little cottages that were 
visible from the window, as though they might indicate the 
number of the population. 

“They say about three hundred.” 

“A vivacious and progressive place, no doubt,” said 
Pilgrim, smiling. “By the way, who is the fashionable 
tailor here ?” 

“There is none,’ Raymond replied, laughing. ‘ The 
élite buy what they need in Seahaven ; the rest are content 
with home-made clothes,’” 

“The devil you say,’ exclaimed Pilgrim, surveying 
his dressing-gown. ‘‘ How the deuce, then, am I to get out 
oiherey = 

“You'll have to measure yourself and send Zipcy to 
Seahaven?”’ 

“ Zipcy—who’s he? Where is he ?” 

‘“‘Zipcy does all our buying in Seahaven, You can’t see 
him to-day. He left this morning to fetch Mr. Fargus.” 

“Fetch whom? Fargus? Do you mean John Fargus, 
my old friend John Fargus? Why, boy, how does he know 
Lamm tere rit 

‘He doesn’t know you are here,’ said Raymond. ‘“ Mr. 
Fargus is mother’s old friend. He is coming to see us.” 

“See you! Why, do you know John Fargus?”’ 

“Mother has for years, ever since....she has always 
known him I think.” 

“Lee, Lee,” said Pilgrim, trying to recall thename. ‘I 
don’t remember him ever speaking of Lee. I thought I 
knew of all his old friends. Let me see—there was a lady 
friend he spoke to me of shortly before I left for 
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India, but her name was....dear me, it endedinly.... 
WHAE Gini, 

Mrs. Lee and Marian Pilgrim, hand in hand, entered the 
room just in time to hear the last few words of Mr. Pil- 
grim’s speech. Mrs. Lee uttered a cry, half stifled in the 
utterance, dropped Marian’s hand, turned pale, struggled to 
recover herself with a painful effort and hurried forward to 
Mr. Pilgrim. 

“Oh, Mr. Pilgrim,” she said, nervously smiling. “I.... 
Marian ....such a lovely morning,” and sank into a chair 
very nearly fainting. 

“Oh, what is the matter, dear Mrs. Lee? What is it?” 
asked Marian Pilgrim. She was greatly alarmed and knelt 
by Mrs. Lee and stroked her hands. Pilgrim was quite at a 
loss to understand the change dn his hostess, and emergencies 
of any kind always upset him. 

“Mother, shall I fetch Mr. Wilson?” asked Raymond. 

Mr. Wilson was the apothecary in St.'Michael’s, who acted 
as physician in mild cases. 

‘No, dear,’ said Mrs. Lee, trying to recover herself. 
“This—a passing giddiness—so foolish’—and she laughed 
hysterically—‘ wasn’t it, Mr. Pilgrim ?”’ 

‘“Hadn’t you better let your son callin the doctor?” 
asked Pilgrim. Mrs. Lee entreated Raymond not to do 
anything of the kind. She said she had caught cold the 
night before; that upon entering the room it had seemed 
very warm; that she really felt quite herself again; and then 
with an effort took her seat at the table and rang for the 
meal. After breakfast she insisted that Raymond should 
show Marian the village. ‘Take Miss Pilgrim for a good 
long walk,” she said. ‘It won’t do to keep her indoors. She 
will lose the roses from her cheeks, won’t she, Mr. Pilgrim?” 

“ Well,” said the little fat man, unable to understand Mrs. 
Lee’s anxiety. ‘‘ Marian can scarcely be in need of fresh 
airs bute?. 6." 

“Oh, you don’t know what a difference a day in the house 
makes. ‘Those roses,” she said, stroking Marian’s face, 
“need the airas those in thegardendo. You, Mr. Pilgrim,” 
she continued, jauntily, “will have to keep me company 
until—yes, we will talk of that; I mean Mr. Fargus, you 
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know, is coming, you will be interested to know. Now, 
Raymond, don’t lose the sunshine ; I am sure Miss Pilgrim 
is dying to see what sort of a place she has been cast upon. 
Eh, dear ?”’ 

xk * * * * x ** 

Saint Michael’s glistened in the sunshine. The great 
craggy cliffs glistened, the little white houses glistened, 
and the sea in a joyous mood danced and sparkled as 
though it was flecked with gold. The little waves purled 
upon the shingle with a lazy murmur and scarcely stirred 
the seaweed that fringed the rocks. Across the heaven 
snow-white clouds sailed slowly like great argosies heavily 
laden with a golden burden. : 

“How small the coast-guards’ houses look down 
there,” said Marian on the cliffetop. 

“Ves, This cliff is two hundred feet high.” 

“Tt makes me giddy to look down.” 

“Then don’t look down. Look out to sea.” 

“Oh, isn’t that glorious! How far you can see! 
Isn’t it grand! Is this where you heard the gun, Ray- 
mond ?”’ 

“ Yes—but if you are not afraid, Marian, lie down and 
put your head as near to the edge of the cliff as you can and 
then look out to sea. You will think you’re hanging in 
mid-air.” 

“No, I'll sit on this old stone, please. Supposing you 
hadn’t been here that night.” 

‘‘What is the use of supposing? Look..... 

Raymond stretched himself at the edge of the cliff and 
was putting into practice his own scheme for aerial sus- 
pension. : 

“ Now, I’m sinking, Marian; down, down. The bottom 
is a thousand miles down, like a blue mist.” 

“Please don’t! you frighten me. You may roll over the 
edge.” 

“Nonsense! No fear. Don’t look like that. I'll come 
away at once and lie at your feet. Why, you are pale. Did 
I really frighten you?” 

* VYes—no,”’ 

“No, yes—yes, no, Which do you mean?” 
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“ Raymond you are impudent. Papa is right, you have 
been spoilt.” 

“Did he say so? How can he know? He is right, 
though, about you. Your eyes are like a deer’s. You have 
a funny way of looking at a fellow so seriously and then 
turning away quickly, as though you had just found out 
what you were doing and were ashamed of it. ‘There, you're 
doing it now; you’re blushing.” | 

“Vou area rude boy,” said the girl, laughing in spite of 
herself. 

“Am 1? When are you going to London ?” 

“Papa said he thought we could start on Saturday.” 

“What are you going to do there?” 

“‘What questions you ask! How could I know yet? I 
do not think papa has fixed upon any plan. We may take 
a house there, or we may go to live with some friends. 
Won’t you ever come to London to see us?” | 

“Oh, no; mother won't let me leave her.” 

“But soon you will have to leave her.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“You don’t mean to live here all your life, do you? 
Won’t you go to college or—do something ?” 

“Vou should ask mother that question. I think she 
positively dreads even the thought of my going any- 
where.” 

“Vou will have to be a fisherman then.” 

“Ves, I suppose so; and some day if you should happen 
to come here you'll find me dressed in a blue Jersey with a 
thick beard and smelling of tar like Tom Burroughs,” and 
the two laughed. “Would you know me?” 

“T think so. But you will never be a fisherman. What 
do you want to be?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to be what your father was? | 
would if I was a man.” 

Raymond was silent. 

“What was your father ?” 

Still no answer. 

. “Oh, forgive me! I’ve hurt you,” and a hand was placed 
softly on the lad’s shoulder. 
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‘No, you haven’t. Really, I was—I don’t know—think- 
ing, I suppose.”’ 

‘¢ About what.” 

“T don’t know—about my father.” 

The answer was given ina tone of wonderment, and as 
one speaks who is making an effort to comprehend. 

‘Do you remember him?” 

‘“No-o.” 

“Oh! He died when you were a little baby ?” 

‘“¢ T_suppose—so.” 

Raymond was vigorously pulling up the turf. 

“ Doesn’t Mrs. Lee ever tell you about him ?” 

‘Don’t bother me, I don’t know anything,” and the lad 
arose and walked to the edge of the cliff, and then stood 
there looking out to sea. 

‘Please don't stand there, you make me shiver.” 

‘Here, then, I’m six feet away from the edge.” 

‘“T didn’t mean to hurt you. I’msorry. Forgive me.” 

“You haven’t hurt me, I’m thinking.” 

“¢ About what?” 

““Oh, never mind. Let us go home.” 

Marian arose from the stone. The color came to her 
cheeks, and she trembled in spite of a very hard effort to 
be calm. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Marian ?” 

“Raymond, I want-—will you take this from me. Papa 
said I might give it to you,” and she thrust into Raymond’s 
hand an old Indian gold coin. 

“ Marian !”’ 

“Don’t refuse. It’s only a token for—the other 
night. I haven’t got anything better or I would give 
it to you.” 

When Raymond returned to the cottage he found that 
Mrs. Lee had gone to bed and wasin so high a fever that 
Mrs. Stewart, the Scotch woman, had insisted upon sending 
to Seahaven for a doctor. 

“Tt’s only a cold, dear,” she said to Raymond. “I must 
have caught it last night.” 

“By and by, mother, I want to ask you something,” said 
Raymond. 
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“Raymond, my boy, you must go to bed to-night. You 
will be ill, too, and then you will not be able to do anything 
for your mother. You haven’t been to bed for three 
nights.” 

Mr. Fargus said this in a whisper close upon midnight in 
an upper room in the cottage, where burned only a night- 
light, which gave forth scarcely more than a faint yellow 
glow, and revealed only as black objects the bed wherein 
Mrs. Lee was lying and the rest of the furniture. Raymond 
had drawn a chair close up to the end of the bed, and was 
sitting there with his head resting upon the counterpane. 
He answered Mr. Fargus with a slight impatient movement 
of dissent. 

“Come, Raymond, just for an hour or two. I will watch 
here with Mrs. Stewart,” said the clergyman, putting his 
hand on the lad’s shoulder. 

Raymond freed himself with a hasty shrug. 

Mr. Fargus recognized the uselessness of further insist- 
ence and left the room. 

“ Better so, perhaps,” he thought. 

Raymond did not know that his mother was dying, for 
the doctors had said that afternoon that the pneumonia had 
entered the last acute stage and that there was scarcely any 
possibility that Mrs. Lee would recover. So he kept his 
watch, as he had done for three nights past, with a 
feeling of dull sorrow in his heart; but without realizing 
how black those hours really were. One by one they 
came like dark forms and took their stations in a circle 
around the bed; but the boy don’t see them. He watched 
the night-light burn away, watched the flame sink down 
within its yellow paper case, and shiver with every move- 
ment of the air. The gloom deepened. The corners of the 
room became darker. The silence of the night buzzed in 
his ears and the weight upon his eyelids grew so heavy that 
he could scarcely keep them open. Several times he whis- 
pered softly, “Mother,” but the only answer he received 
was the heavy, stifled breathing from the bed. Once the 
hand beside him on the counterpane moved and he took it 
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within hisown. He felt the feverish warmth steal along his 
veins ; and the drowsiness which is on the very border land of 
sleep came over him. He saw the things before him as in a 
dark mist. They took fantastic shapes of old men and 
grinning faces. The head of the bed appeared to be a 
great black door, at the sides of which were tall white 
figures which stirred not. Were they Seraphim and Cheru- 
bim, angels of light and love? Surely they were present. 
For a moment the apparition was so real that he was 
startled; but the tired brain said: “Those are the bed cur- 
tains.’ Then the black door opened wide and beyond 
stretched a moonlit sea—dark purple and_ silver—and 
a ship that was also of silver sailed upon it. A voice like 
the passing of the wind whispered: “The sea has charmed 
my boy. He has sailed away. I could not keep him.” And 
Raymond slept. To this day he wonders whether what he 
saw was a dream or a reality. 

When he awoke the bright sunlight was streaming into 
the room. Mr. Fargus was kneeling by the bedside. 

“Oh,” he cried in surprise, arousing himself. “I have 
been sleeping. Mother.” 

He touched her hand. It was cold. The frozen North 
holds not such coldness. It pierced to his heart. 

“She is sleeping now, my boy,” said the clergyman, 
softly. ‘Pray with me.” | 

x Xk 2 * xk * “8 

In the afternoon of the same day Marian said: “ Raymond, 
won't you sit down? You have been wandering about all 
day. Sit down and talk with me.” 

“T can’t sit down, Marian, and I can’t talk. Don’t mind 
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me.” And he went up stairs humming : 


‘« The sunset died in the sky, heigh ho! 
The darkness crept over the sea ; 
And the wind arose with a tale of woe, 
And laid its burden on me, heigh ho! 
And laid the burden on me.” 


Marian went out into the garden in front of the cottage 
to gather flowers for the dead ; but the first white rose she 
touched seemed to say, “ Life is so beautiful,” and the little 
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yellow and red geraniums looked up and laughed and said,, 


“We are happy.” So Marian sat down in the porch by 
the door and her thoughts carried her away to the old 
Indian home and to the grave in the cemetery at Lahore 
where the mother she scarcely remembered slept in loneli- 
ness. 

Raymond aroused her from her reverie. 

“T am going down to the beach,” he said ; “I can’t bear 
the house any longer. Do you mind?” 

“No. But don’t be long, Raymond. Papaand Mr. Fargus 
will be back soon, you know. They said they wouldn’t be 
more than an hour or two in Seahaven.” 

The afternoon was then fully half spent. Not a soul was 
on the beach. The sea was as smooth as glass and a sum- 
mer haze was in the air. Two fishing smacks were on 
the shingle, with their brown sails and the nets stretched 
over them to dry. Raymond laid down in the shadow of 
the furthest boat, and the familiar things around him—the 
sunlit peace that seemed to drowse upon the cliffs, and the 
little waves that ran up the shore and scampered away as 
though frightened at their own temerity—all seemed cruelly 
indifferent to his sorrow ; for they were like playfellows who 
now when grief had befallen him carried on the old game 
and laughed and made merry without him. The sight made 
his sorrow harder and harder to bear. He watched the sea 
sadly, for beyond the shore it stretched away a melancholy 
waste that seemed to have sympathy with him, until after 
a time he fell asleep. He slept until the sun had sunk 
behind the cliffs and the heaven was flushed with red, and 
the tide was far away from him, out on the sand where 
the great black rocks are; and the sea beyond was a pur- 
plish gray. A little chill wind had arisen which shivered 
upon the surface. When he awoke he would have leaped 
up and hurried home but, a voice at the other side of the 
boat afrested him and fixed him to the ground. 

“Mrs. Lee? Mrs. Fargus, you mean. Mrs. Lee!” 

It was Zipcy’s voice, and it was like a snarl. 

“What are you talking about, Zip,” exclaimed another 
voice, which was Joe Slagg’s. 

“Would you take me for a fool, Joe?” 
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No, Joe wouldn’t ; and he frankly acknowledged it, which 
pleased Zipcy. 

“Well, then, call her Lee if you like, but her name, if you 
want to put a Mrs. before it, is Fargus.”’ 

“Mebbe you're right, Zip. Mebbe you know something, 
BS esos 
“T know these clergymen, Joe, that’s what I know; full 
0’ text and iniquity, damn ’em. They has too much of 
their goodness before people. There ain’t none of it left 
when they shut their own doors.” 

“Don’t you think she was married, Zip?” 

“Depends upon your idea of marriage, Joe.” 

“Oh, no, Zip; I tell yer yer wrong.” 

“Wrong, am I? Then just tell me why a lady should 
come to live here with all new things, as you yerself know, 
and see nobody but the parson, which you know, too; no 
friends, no relatives—and, more than that, you look at Ray- 
mond Lee and see if you can’t recognize the parson in his 
face. Why, it’s as plain there....” 

Zipcy’s sentence was abruptly ended, for Raymond rushed 
from behind the boat and threw himself upon the little ’bus 
driver. Zipcy was like a baby in his hands. The lad’s 
fingers gripped around the old man’s throat, and the two 
fell heavily to the ground. The red sunset flashed for a 
second into Raymond's eyes as he fell and he saw a fearful — 
face looking into his—éut zt was not Zipcy’s. He could dis- 
tinguish the features only dimly, as though they were 
partiy hidden by darkness, out of which peered two eyes 
burning with ferocity and terror. In an instant they van- 
ished ; for Raymond fainted. 

Marian was running down the cliff road, and she saw the 
struggle between Raymond and Zip. Her father and Mr. 
Fargus had returned from Seahaven (by the way, Zipcy had 
‘given up driving the "bus, and, as he said, his nephew 
reined in his stead), and she sat out to bring Raymond 
home for tea. 

‘Oh, what has happened, Mr. Slagg,” she cried, bending 
over Raymond. 

“ Zip—ere—was saying something, Miss, and Master Ray- 
mond there ’e took offence.” 
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Zipcy, who was more frightened than hurt, was sitting on 
the beach rubbing himself. 

“That’s enough, Joe,” he said. 

Joe Slagg, admonished thus, changed the subject by fill- 
ing his hat with water from a pool in the sand, and bathing 
Raymond’s face. The lad revived, and Marian, who was 
holding his head on her lap, bade Slagg conduct Zipcy 
home and tell some one to hurry down to her from the 
cottage. 

“Raymond, don’t you know me,” she asked, as the lad 
rolled his head restlessly from side to side. She put her 
hand on his forehead. 

“That is nice,” he murmured, “very nice. Oh, mother, 
is it true?” 

“Ts what true, Raymond ?” 

He raised his head quickly. The bright look of expecta- 
tion faded instantly. 

“ You are not mother,” he said bitterly, and he staggered 
to his feet. 

His tone stung the girl so that the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“Raymond,” she pleaded, “let me try to be a part of all 
she was to you.” 

A mocking laugh was the answer she received. 

“Vou are only a girl, Marian.” 

Mr. Fargus and Mr. Pilgrim arrived in a state of great 
excitement. 

“What did that tinker frighten us for,” asked the latter, 
blowing and puffing after a run down the cliff. “What has 
he been doing, Marian?” 

“Nothing, papa. He is not well; he fainted.” 

“Fainted, eh? Well, you do look white about the gills. 
Take my arm, lad. You gave mea leg upon this cliff once. 
I’ll return the compliment now.” 

What surprised Marian was the sulky manner in which 
Raymond avoided Mr. Fargus. 

a * * aK XK XK X 

Zipcy hobbled over to Joe Slagg’s cottage that night 
“fora friendly call,” he said; but as he was departing he 
whispered to Joe: 

Vol, I. -3.—34, 
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“JT wouldn’t say anything about what I told you on the 
beach, Joe; I think I am all wrong, you know.” 

Herein Zipcy lied. | 

And, too, that night Marian put her arms around her 
father and sobbed with her head on his shoulder. 

“Papa, take me to London soon.” 

“What, my Marian, are you not happy here ?” 

The tears flowed faster for reply. But surely there was 
no cause for Marian’s weeping. What disenchantment had 
come to fer in Circe’s cottage? Did she weep because 
there was a new light dawning in her life—and it was 
strange? 

x x x * * * * 

Mrs. Lee was buried in the little churchyard in St. 
Michael’s. On the day after the funeral, Raymond sat 
out with Mr. Fargus for London. Nine-tenths of our con- 
clusions or judgments are not “arrived at,” as the every- 
day phrase runs. On the contrary, in most cases they 
force themselves upon us completely formed and definite, 
independent of any ‘conscious mental process on our part. 
Despite subsequent efforts to cast out the odious belief, 
Raymond was convinced that Zipcy had spoken the truth 
on the beach concerning his (Raymond’s) origin and the 
real relationship between his mother and Mr. Fargus. 
What the eye has once seen cannot be hidden from the 
mind by turning the back to it, and as Raymond found 
he could not do this, in spite of efforts made in despair 
and agony, he deliberately faced around again and 
confronted the belief which it was impossible for him 
to reject. At once a multitude of hitherto unregarded facts, 
only feebly held by the memory, arose to corroborate and 
strengthen what Zipcy had said. Devilish was their potency. 
Evil tongues whispered to the lad out of every remembrance 
of his quiet, happy life in St. Michael’s, and Raymond had 
no power to silence them. Then came a determination to 
possess the entire truth of the matter. Raymond vowed that 
he would lose no time in forcing Mr. Fargus to make a full 
confession. That brought at least some comfort, as decision 
to act usually does in a mental crisis. But determination to 
the inexperienced is as dangerous as a weapon in uncertain 
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hands, and Raymond wounded himself when the opportunity 
for action came, as it did come after several weeks of wait- 
ing in London. 

It happened in this way. Raymond was reading one 
afternoon in Mr, Fargus’ library, and the clergyman 
was writing. After a while the latter pushed the papers 
away from before him. 

“Raymond,” he said, speaking slowly, “it is time, I 
think, that you should know something of your position and, 
at least, begin to prepare yourself for making some deter- 
mination about your future.” 

“Well, sir, Iam ready, I am sure.” 

‘Don’t misunderstand me at the outset, my boy. Don’t 
think I want to hurry you; there is no hurry. None at all. 
This home, such as it is, is yours always. It is not mine a 
bit more than it is yours. Never forget that. But your 
poor mother’s affairs are all settled now and you have an 
income assured to you of, I should say, fully £200 a year. 
That’s something to start with, isn’t it ?” 

“Where did it come from ?” 

“What a question, Raymond ; from your mother.” 

“I know; but where did she get it from ?” 

“Your father.” 

“My father! Who was my father ?” 

“Never mind that now, Raymond.” 

“TI do mind it, Mr. Fargus; I would like to know.” 

“He was a great writer, Raymond. I will tell you some 
day. We willtalk about yourself now. Have you any....” 

“Tell me what he wrote.” 

Raymond perceived that Mr. Fargus was perplexed and 
annoyed. 

“He was a scientist. As I was about to ask, Ray- 
mond....” , 

The lad, however, saw his opportunity and resolved dog- 
gedly not to let it slip by him. He arose and half plead- 
ing, half sternly asked, “ Won’t you tell me the name of one 
of my father’s books? I want to know. I must know. I 
will know.” 

The lad stood trembling with excitement. 

Mr. Fargus turned pale. 
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“What do you mean by this, Raymond ?” he asked 

“Oh, you are trying to deceive me, Mr. Fargus. 1 know 
it. You say my father was a great writer. Tell me, then, 
the name of one.... of anything that he wrote.” 

‘Be calm, be calm.” ; 

“T won't. Tell me. Tell me.” 

“My boy, I cannot. I am bound by promise to your 
mother not to.” 

“To my mother! You lie ! You are my father. 1 
know it.” 

The clergyman sank back in his chair as though he had 
been struck. | 

“Hush, hush, Raymond! In heaven’s name be silent. 
Do you realize what you are saying? O! my God!” 

“Bah! hypocrite,” Raymond cried wildly. The pent-up 
anger of weeks was freed. The lad spat at the clergyman. 
‘“ Hypocrite,” he cried again and again. Then his feeling 
turned upon himself, and almost choked him. “I don't 
care,” he wailed. “ [—_renounce—I—O, mother—” and he 
rushed out of the room. 

“ Raymond! Raymond!” gasped the clergyman, rising. 

But before he could say another word he heard the front 
door slam. The sound went through the house. Effort 
was paralyzed. The clergyman sank down in his chair. 

The question had been asked. 


To be continued. 
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CHOICE IN ARCHITECTURAL STYLES. 


HE architect of our age 
finds himself in a_posi- 
tion in which no archi- 
tect of any other age 
ever found himself. He 
has to choose his style. 
Nothing like this has 

ever happened before. There have 
been periods of transition in which 
an architect has had to choose be- 
tween two styles; but he has never 
had any choice wider than that. But 
the architect of the nineteenth century 
can choose among all the styles that 
have been in use since men began to 
build. If he chooses some out-of-the- 
way style, something of which nobody 
in his own time and place has seen the 
like, he has to take his chance, as all 
revolutionary innovators have to take 
their chance. He may be laughed out 
of court at once, or he may makea 
revolution in the taste of his age. But 
he can make the experiment in a 
way in which nobody in earlier ages 
could have made it. We talk of 
the style of this or that century; 
the nineteenth century stands dis- 
tinguished from all earlier centuries by 
having no style of its own, but imitating 
the styles of all earlier centuries. 

It is perfectly certain that a Greek 
architect of the fifth century before 
Christ could not have built in any style 
but the natural Doric of his own age 
and country. Nothing else was likely 
to come into his head; there was 
nothing to put anything else into his 
head. He was not likely to imitate an 


Egyptian or a Persian building. Even 
those who hold that the first rudiments 
of Greek architecture were learned from 
Egypt would not deny that, at the time 
of the building of the Parthenon, 
Egyptian and Greek art had parted so 
widely asunder that they had nothing 
in common except their simple con- 
structive elements. The Egyptian and 
the Greek alike made columns support 
an entablature ; but neither was likely 
to imitate the particular kind of 
columns and entablature which the 
other built, and, we may add, could not 
help building. In the like sort, an 
English, French, or German architect of 
the fourteenth century after Christ 
could not help building in the style 
which we commonly call Gothic. 
As the Greek could only set col- 
umns to support an entablature, a 
particular kind of columns to support 
a particular kind of entablature, so the 
medizval architect could only build with 
arches, he could give his main arches 
none but the pointed form, he could 
give his ornamental details only such 
shapes as were in harmony with the 
pointed arch as the main feature of con- 
struction. Each had a necessity laid 
upon him. We may say that neither 
could, if he had wished, have built any- 
thing different from what he did build. 
It is quite certain that none of them 
ever wished to build anything different 
from what he did build. Each built 
according to the universal taste of his 
time, a taste which he himself shared 
in all its fulness, It does not inthe least 
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follow that the thoughts, even of the 
Greek, much less of the medieval archi- 
tect, were at all kept in hard bondage. 
The Greek had some freedom; the 
medizval architect had much more. 
Greek architecture was always chang- 
ing; medieval architecture was always 
changing much faster. The Doric col- 
umn and its adjuncts were constantly 
losing their massiveness, from the seven 
at Corinth to the two or three that stand 
up at Nemea. The correct belief is 
that the Nemean architect went too 
fast, that he should have stopped at 
the exact proportions which were 
lighted on by Iktinos and Kallikrates on 
the Athenian akropolis. Sculpture too 
advanced, and architects knew how to 
make use of its advances, from the 
grotesques at Selinous to the works of 
Pheidias. Presently new forms of capi- 
tal came in, new proportions of col- 
umns, new adornments of entablatures. 
The Ionic and the Corinthian, the 
Greek and the Roman forms of each, 
the Roman combination of the two, all 
had their day. The Olympieion of 
Athens was finished by Hadrian after 
a widely different sort from that in 
which it had been begun by Peisistratos. 
There was constant change, if less 
speedy change than in some other times 
and places. ‘The architect had often a 
good deal of room for choice; lhe 
Nemean architect might have made 
his columns of . exactly the same 
proportion as those of the Par- 
thenon; he chose to make them more 
slender, One architect chose to adopt 
the new Ionic forms; another clave to 
the elder Doric. In the age of Ha- 
drian, Doric became fashionable again, 
just as Italian became fashionable in 
England in the seventeenth century and 
Gothic again in the nineteenth. Some 
daring men ventured to bring together 
the features of two distinct orders. 
At Aosta, Corinthian columns may be 
seen supporting a Doric triglyph. The 
breach of rule is frightful; but the 
actual building does not look amiss. 
Here was choice, but choice within cer- 
tain bounds. There must be columns 
and entablatures, there must be columns 
and entablatures of a particular kind. 
For wide as is the difference between 
the simplest Doric and the most en- 
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riched Corinthian, the difference is 
small compared with the difference 
which parts both from the buildings of 
Egypt. Both speak the same language, 
though in different dialects, in different 
stages. All buildings which cleave to 
the Greek construction and do not 
bring in the Roman feature of the arch, 
belong to one general style; but within 
certain bounds the taste of one age 
might depart from the taste of an ear- 
lier age, the taste of one man might 
vary from the taste of another man. 
The Greek architect then had some 
measure of choice. The medieval 
architect had a much greater measure. 
First of all, he hada much wider choice 
than the Greek architect as to the shape 
and outline of his buildings. One can 
hardly say that there were any Greek 
buildings besides temples; there cer- 
tainly were no other great architectural 
buildings. The rest are either military 
works, works of engineering rather than 
of architecture, or else small things like 
the monument of Lysikrates. A gate- 
way is simply the columns and entabla- 
ture over again, and in a theatre there 
is as little building as possible. Wher- 
ever there was a chance, the theatre was 
not built, but cut out of the hillside. 
The different varieties of temples 
allowed a certain amount of choice; 
still all followed one general pattern, 
and in their main outlines there can 
hardly be any difference. With the 
medizval architect churches came 
first, as temples did with the Greek ; 
but there were many other types of 
buildings besides. Monastic, muni- 
cipal, and domestic buildings supplied 
endless varieties of form; a castle was 
not purely military, and gateways were 
of many designs. The churches too 
were not, like Greek temples, all of one 
outline; there were infinite shapes to 
choose from. Each kingdom, each dis- 
trict, had its favorites, and there was a 
wide choice even within a small district. 
The medizval architect could give his 
building almost any outline and propor- 
tion that he liked best, and his choice 
in his architectural detail was equally 
free. He could choose, he could in- 
vent, amidst endless varieties of pillars, 
mouldings, windows. The prevailing 
taste in such matter was constantly 
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shifting, and even within the prevail- 
ing taste the choice seemed boundless. 
Who could check the fancy of the carver 
of a flowered capital in the thirteenth 
century or of the designer of a traceried 
window in the fourteenth? Yet the 
medizval architect, with his wide 
choice, the Greek architect, with his far 
narrower choice, both worked within 
certain bounds. Neither brought in, 
neither thought of bringing in, any- 
thing inconsistent with the general 
principles of his style. One built in 
the Greek fashion; he could not build 
in any other; it never came into his 
head to build in any other. The other 
built in the Gothic fashion; he could 
not build in any other; it never came 
into his head to build in any other. 

In the history of architecture all times 
are in a sense timesof Transition. The 
art never stands still; it is always 
changing. But certain times are speci- 
ally times of Transition, times when the 
change that is gradually going on is 
change not merely of detail but of prin- 
ciple. There are times in which one 
style in the widest sense supplants 
another, when some new principle of con- 
struction is brought in, when it grad- 
ually makes its way and supplants some 
earlier principle, and lastly, gradually 
like the rest, works out a system of or- 
namental detail suited to its own con- 
struction. I have always held, though 
I know that to many the saying must 
sound like a paradox, that the whole 
time of the classical Roman style 
was a time of Transition. It wasa time 
in which men were trying to bring into 
union the construction of the Greek, 
with his columns and entablature, and 
the construction of the Roman, with his 
arches and piers. Diocletian showed 
at Spalato that the arch and the col- 
umn could be combined; he made 
therein the beginning of Romanesque. 
Then again, there is the time of Trans- 
ition between Romanesque and Gothic, 
when the pointed arch has been adopted 
for the main constructive features of 
the building, but where it is still gradu- 
ally working out for itself a system of 
ornament which shall suit the pointed 
arch, instead of the earlier system of 
ornament which suited the round arch. 
In both these times builders had a 
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wide range of choice, and in the latter 
Transition especially the combinations 
are singularly instructive. And be it 
never forgotten that in architecture, in 
language, in everything else, the choice 
of particular men is being ever exer- 
cised, even if sometimes unwittingly. 
We talk of growth, development, decay, 
corruption, and so forth; but styles, 
fashions, modes of speech, do not really 
grow like a tree or decay like a tree. 
The growth and the decay is really the 
result of a vast number of voluntary, 
if unconscious, acts on the part of par- 
ticular men, each of whom might have 
acted differently, if he had chosen. All 
architectural development is the result 
of a series of experiments, sometimes 
perhaps unconscious, but still volun- 
tary. And changes in the great fea- 
tures of a style must have been delib- 
erate acts. He who at Spalato first 
set an arch on a column, he who some- 
where first set a pointed arch on a 
heavy Romanesque pillar, must have 
known perfectly well that he was mak- 
ing a bold experiment, though he could 
not have known to how great a revolu- 
tion in art his experiment would lead. 
In these two times of Transition there 
must therefore have been a large exer- 
cise of individual choice, but we cannot 
say that there was any deliberate 
choice between two styles. The inno- 
vators were not consciously devising a 
style or changing one style into another. 
There was no thought of exchanging one 
kind or style for another. That process 
could not come till it was proposed to 
forsake the existing style of an age and 
country, and to adopt instead the stvle 
of some other age or some other 
country. This, in the form of an at- 
tempt to exchange the prevalent Gothic 
for the supposed classical style, went on 
in Western Europe in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 
In this case men make a deliberate and 
avowed choice. They said: We will 
leave off building in one style and will 
build in another style instead. In Italy 
indeed something of the kind had hap- 
pened already. Italy had in the twelfth 
century developed for herself one of the 
noblest styles that the world ever saw, 
her own natural Romanesque,the admir- 
able style which may be so well studied 
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at Pisaand Lucca. Presently came an 
attempt, a most unsuccessful attempt, 
to imitate the Gothic style of the lands 
beyond the Alps, a style thoroughly at 
home in England, France and Germany, 
but which never took any real root in 
Italy. The older ideas were never quite 
driven out; the round arch never went 
altogether out of use; it was easier 
therefore in Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury to supplant both the natural 
Romanesque and the imported Gothic 
by an attempt to fall back on the clas- 
sical Roman style. Here was a dis- 
tinct case of choice, such as had never 
been before. And when the so-called 
Renaissance crossed the Alps, the choice 
was still more deliberate. Some said: 
We will give up the style in which our 
forefathers have built for three hundred 
years, and we will build instead in the 
style which has lately been invented 
in Italy. And others said: No; we will 
have nothing to say to this new foreign 
style; we will go on building as our 
forefathers built before us. So, almost 
in so many words, said the chapter of 
Beauvais in the sixteenth century. 
They determined of set purpose to finish 


their church in the old style and 
not in the new, and to _ build 
them a tower which should _ be 


higher than the cupola of Saint Peter. 
So in England more than a century 
later, Sir Christopher Wren, called on 
to rebuild Saint Paul’s, said deliber- 
ately: We will rebuild this church in the 
new style and not in the old. And the 
most instructive thing of all is that 
for a long time neither side could do 
exactly what it wished to do. Each 
was unconsciously influenced by the 
other. Those who wished to build in 
the new style could not wholly get rid 
of the tradition of the old. Those who 
wished to build in the old style could 
not wholly escape the attraction of 
the new. ‘The result isone of the most 
curious pages in the whole history of 
architecture, the record of the times 
when some were consciously striving to 
build Italian and others were con- 
sciously striving to build Gothic, but 
when, as a matter of fact, both built 
something which was not exactly either 
the one or the other. 

This Transitional style, this most in- 
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structive mixture of Gothic and Italian 
detail, is in England chiefly to~ be 
studied in houses; but in France many 
great churches were built in it., In 
most of them the general design is 
Gothic; it is most curious to trace how 
the Gothic detail is gradually sup- 
planted by the Italian. Sometimes, 
both in England and France, there is a 
conscious return to Gothic. This re- 
vival is specially seen in the college 
buildings at Oxford. The attempt is 
seldom quite successful; but it is often 
near enough to produce the general 
Gothic effect. Here was deliberate 
choice, here was deliberate reaction, 
an intentional falling back upon older 
forms. But there was something more 
than mere imitation. The Gothic tra- 
dition was not quite dead, and some of 
the builders of the seventeenth century 
certainly knew how to breathe a new 
life into it, if only for a moment. 

In all this there was, what there had 
never been before, not mere gradual 
and silent development, but a conscious 
struggle between styles, an avowed bat- 
tle between two rival artistic ideals. 
The Italian style succeeded throughout 
Western Europe. In Italy at least it 
became a really new style; for the re- 
vival Italian is something quite different 
from the classical Roman. Choice too, 
less lucky choice than that of either 
Gothic or Italian, came in when men 
tried simple imitation of the old Greek 
architecture, and set the portico of a 
Doric or Corinthian temple to act as the 
incongruous shell of some English 
building of the nineteenth century. At 
last there came another time of con- 
scious struggle, another distinct battle 
of styles, when the Gothic revival be- 
gan. First in churches, then in other 
buildings, men tried to bring back the 
Gothic of the past days of their own 
land instead of the Italian which had 
been brought in from other lands. Or 
more truly, art had fallen so low in the 
nineteenth century that the question 
often did not lie between Gothic and 
Italian, but between Gothic and no style 
at all. But we can hardly expect that the 
buildings of the Gothic revival of the 
nineteenth century will have the same 
interest for the architectural inquirer 
two hundred or three hundred years 
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hence, which the buildings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have for us now. The revival has 
been too conscious, too purely imita- 
tive, purely imitative in a way in which 
the revived Gothic of the seven- 
teenth century was not. After the 
Gothic revival had got beyond its first 
rude beginnings, there has often been 
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ers of our age than ever was open to 
the builders of any other age. The 
strife has not been simply a strife be- 
tween Gothic and Italian. Every age 
of English Gothic has found its imita- 
tors, and many foreign forms of Gothic 
have found imitators also. Meanwhile 
some have stuck to the Italian of the 
past generation, while others have 
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a good deal of knowledge, but there 
has not been art in proportion. Our 
modern Gothic buildings, being simply 
imitations, skillful or unskillful, have had 
nothing of that mixed character, mixed 
in spite of the architect himself, which 
has been the most instructive feature 
in all earlier Transitions, and which has 
been a sure witness to the true life of 
both the contending styles. 

Still, as far as choice goes, the Gothic 
revival and the opposition to it have 
made a wider choice open to the build- 
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brought in various styles from various 
quarters and various ages, and some 
have found an artistic relief from strife 
in that absence of style which is called 
the style of Queen Anne. The result 
of all this is that the architect of the 
last years of the nineteenth century has 
an absolutely free choice ; he is, unlike 
the architect of any other age, fettered 
by notraditions. In the younger lands no 
traditions have grown up; in the older 
lands all traditions have been cast aside. 
For the first time in the history of art, 
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it is open to the designer of a great 
building to build it after any sort that 
seems right in his own eyes. 

Such freedom is hardly wholesome; 
for it is simply freedom of imitation. 
The modern architect does not, like the 
architect of any earlier time, feel called, 
by some delicate touch of detail, to 
improve a style whose general principles 
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for the unconscious impulse which con- 
strained the architects of other ages to 
build after this fashion or that. But it 
would be better than every man doing 
simply what is right in his own eyes. 
The unlucky thing is that we are 
all so used to do- what is right in 
our own eyes, and we, not unnaturally, 
so thoroughly enjoy the freedom, 
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he cannot help following. He sits 
down and thinks which, of all the styles 
that have been since men began to 
build at all, he shall imitate. This is 
not a good state of things; but it cannot 
be helped. Wehaveatthis moment no 
style, no traditions ; we must imitate 
something. The only way either of 
developing a new style or of really fall- 
ing back on an old one would be a 
general agreement as to which style 
should be imitated. Such a conscious 
agreement would be a poor substitute 
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that such an agreement is not likely 
to be reached very easily. Still 
there can be no harm in talking about 
the best way of coming to such an 
agreement. First of all, we need not 
look for an agreement of the whole 
world, not even for an agreement among 
those parts of the world which have 
most to do with one another and most 
largely influence one another. That is, 
we need not constrain all Western 
Europe and North America to make 
the same choice. It is as reasonable 
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that the different nations of those lands 
should build in several different styles 
as that they should speak several differ- 
ent languages. It does not even follow 
that countries which speak the same 
language should build in the same style. 
The choice in each country should be 
regulated by the history of that country. 
I should say to each, Fall back on the 
latest really native style of the country, 
and develop from that point. You must 
thus be imitative for a while; you 
need not be imitative for ever; and it 
will be a gain, while you are imitative, 
to be imitative on some intelligible prin- 
ciple. I should therefore say that in 
England, France, and Germany, the 
right thing is to fall back on the latest 
Gothic of the three countries, the latest 
Gothic untouched by Italian, and to 
develop from that point. We cannot 
be sure that the process of free natural 
growth will ever begin again; but it 
has surely more hope in this way than 
in any other. I should say that in 


_ Italy the right thing was no less to fall 


back on the latest native and natural 
style of the country, the noble Roman- 
esque of Pisa and Lucca, before the 
unlucky imitation of Gothic began. 


‘Each nation would thus have a good 


starting-point in its own artistic history. 
It would start from a point at once good 
in itself and suggested by its national 
traditions, 

But what shall we say where there 
are no national traditions on the sub- 
ject? How shall we build in a great 
country which, as far as history is con- 
cerned, is a purely open field, a country 
whose speech is English, but which is 
placed in the latitude—we cannot al- 
ways say in the climate—of Italy? In 
other words, how shall we build in the 
United States of America? On this 
head I made up my mind when I was 
there ten years ago, and what I have 
seen and heard since confirms me in 
the opinion to which I came then. I 
put forth that opinion ina little book 
called “Some Impressions of the 
United States.” It came to this, that 
on the whole it is best for America to 
take as its starting-point the same 
point as Italy, the true Romanesque of 
Italy. The first thought, at all events 
to an Englishman of Britain, was that 
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the English starting-point should be 
chosen, A land English in speech and 
English in law might seem to be called 
on to be English in architecture also. 
But the case of architecture is not 
quite the same as the case of law and 
language. In America the English 
speech and the English law are tra- 
ditional. The first colonists took them 
with them; they took root on the new 
soil, and the law at least threw out new 
shoots of its own, living shoots from 
the old stock. But no form of English 
architecture is in this way traditional 
in America. The first colonists took 
no architectural style withthem. They 
had no great opportunities of doing so. 
They were not likely to think much 
about such matters, and one may fur- 
ther say that in the artistic state of 
England when they crossed the Ocean, 
there was no one very marked style for 
them to take withthem. It was different 
with the colonies of some other Euro- 
pean powers. Some of the Portuguese 
settlements, as Madeira, were settled so 
early that late medieval buildings are 
to be found in them. And there are, 
if I mistake not, considerable buildings 
of revived Italian in those American 
lands which once wereSpanish. There 
was no chance of either of these in the 
early days of the English settlements. 
When I went to America I certainly 
did not look to find anything earlier 
than English houses of the seventeenth 
century. Those I did rather expect 
to find; but I did not find any. 
If there had been such, I might 
have thought it a sign that 
the English starting-point should be 
also the American starting-point. As 
it is, it seems to me that America has 
in this matter perfectly free choice. 
And, on thinking the point over care- 
fully, I came to the conclusion that, on 
the whole, it would be better for 
America to choose the Italian starting- 
point. I looked at the modern build- 
ings in the United States, and it struck 
me that there was a nearer approach 
to life and art in those which might 
pass for imitation of Pisan Romanesque 
than in those which were clearly imita- 
tion of English Gothic. In some of 
the churches the notion of an English 
spire had been well caught, to the im- 
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provement of the general view of 
several American cities. But, as I 
have said more fully in the little book 
to which I have just referred, I: saw 
more of hope in the otherclass. I will 
add only one word more. Whatever is 
the point. taken, there must be one 
style only for buildings: of all classes. 
There used to be people whose notion 
was that ‘a church should be Gothic, 
and every other building something 
else.. It is easy to see how this feeling 
came; but it was a foolish one none 
the less. At no time of good archi- 
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tecture, in any country and under any 
religion, was there ever a special style 
for religious buildings. Pagans, Chris- 
tians, Mussulmans, such of them as 
have had any architecture at all, have 
always had one style only for their re- 
ligious and their secular buildings. If 
the starting-point is to be the last days 
of English Gothic, then houses and 
public buildings must be late Gothic, as 
well aschurches. If the starting-point 
is to be the Pisan Romanesque, then 
churches must be Pisan Romanesque 
as well as houses and public buildings. 


Edward A. Freeman. 
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No. 3—THE BROOKLYN REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 


HE Brooklyn Real Es- 
tate Exchange would be 
an exasperating build- 
ing anywhere; where it 
stands it is simply infu- 
riating. In truth the 
Brooklynites seem to 
have devoted themselves 

of late to disfiguring the part of their city 

in which the new building stands with 
great energy and with a success which 
cannot be questioned. Unfortunately 
for them this, the region round about 
the City Hall, is the most conspicuous, 
the most thoroughly “in evidence” of 
the whole city, and it is also the most 
outrageous of aspect. The elevated 
road is the chief factor in this disfigure- 
ment, and perhaps remonstrance about 
that would be foolish as well as futile. 
“Business” is the Juggernaut before 
which we meekly prostrate, not only 
ourselves, but all our civic adornments 
cand proprieties. Twenty years ago the 
surroundings of the Brooklyn City Hall 
were by no means unpleasant. The 
aspect of things was a little provincial, 
perhaps, and certainly more than 
a little suburban, but it had a 
certain seemliness and a certain keep- 
ing, which have now fled away. Any- 
thing like the congeries of ten-story 
office buildings and two-story sheds 
and litter and confusion that now char- 


acterizes it can scarcely be seen any- 
where else this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. It looks, indeed, like a 
mining camp with a “boom ” in active’ 
Operation. It does not look like a 
Western city. It is much too “West- 
ern” and too crude. The inhabitants 
of Western cities are not remarkable 
for their esthetic perceptions, but they 
are remarkable for civic pride, and the 
architecture of the City Hall Park in 
Brooklyn would be impossible where 
Civic pride asserted itself. Such a 
spectacle could not be seen and would 
not be suffered in St. Paul or Minne- 
apolis or Omaha or Kansas City. Yet 
it is suffered without remonstrance by 
the inhabitants of the fourth city of 
the Union with a history going back 
two hundred years. 

It happens that not only a good, but 
a singularly admirable, beginning of 
appropriate architecture was made a 
quarter of a century ago, in one of the 
streets that lead into this Babel of 
to-day, and that is Montague street, to 
which one of the latest architectural 
accessions is the Real Estate Exchange. 
It would be hard to name three more 
admirable examples in secular work of 
the Gothic revival in this country than 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the 
Brooklyn Art Building and the Brooklyn 
Library. The two former adjoin each 


* We are making a collection of “ Aberrations,’’ and shall present one to our readers in each number of Tue 
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THE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE. 
Montague street, Brooklyn. 
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other on one side of Montague street 
and confront the last just across the 
way. One can hardly instance three 
other buildings in either city in a like 
proximity which manifest so much 
architectural scholarship and so much 
architectural thought. A street built 
up with such things would be by far the 
most interesting thoroughfare in the 
United States. But our Juggernaut 
has rolled remorselessly into Montague 
street, and the Real Estate Exchange 
is the awful result. 

. The three buildings we have been 
praising were built in the pre-elevator 
era. “All the better for them,” the 
architectural critic is tempted to ex- 
claim. It happens that the street con- 
tains acommercial building, also of the 
pre-elevator era, which is almost a 
model of design in its kind, although it 
is very unnoticeable—nay, because it is 
very unnoticeable. It adjoins : the 
Library, is of the same height and the 
same material, but is strictly subordi- 
nated to it by being a perfectly plain 
wall with perfectly plain openings, and 
serving as an effective foil to the richer 
front of a building devoted to a higher 
purpose. If it be not the work of the 
author of the Library, its architect de- 
serves very special commendation for 
effacing himself to aid in the produc- 
tion of an architectural ensemble. 

This kind of commendation cannot 
be bestowed upon the architect of the 
Real Estate Exchange, nor indeed, in 
his capacity of designer, any other kind 
of commendation. That he had to 
build a commercial building twice as 
high as the public buildings in its neigh- 
‘borhood is his misfortune and not his 
fault. It is his misfortune also that he 
had to build acommercial building twice 
as highas it iswide. In truth, he could 
not have prevented himself from spoil- 
ing the street, whatever he did, and 
even if he had produced something that 
was in itself worth looking at. He 
could not have subordinated his com- 
mercial building to the public build- 
ings. But he has produced, in the face 
_of studied buildings, a building so reck- 
less, in the face of quiet buildings a 
building so noisy, and in the face of 
harmonious buildings a building so dis- 
cordant as to prove that he went about 
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what to.an artist would have been an 
ungrateful task in gaiety of heart ; and 
he has produced a monument of what 
may be called aggressive and militant 
insensibility to architecture. 

Look at it, and bearin mind that you 
do not appreciate its enormity unless 
you see it in its relations, or rather in 
its violent denial of its relations. Con- 
sidered in itself, what strikes one first 
is perhaps the extreme activity and 
busy-ness of the front, or perhaps the 
miscellany of things. These two quali- 
ties, the absence of repose and the ab- 
sence of homogeneousness, react on 
and promote each other. It is first 
impure and then unpeaceable, or vce 
versa, A rational designer, given such 
dimensions, would have tried to simpli- 
fy his front as much as possible, but 
this designer seems to have aimed at get- 
ting in as many thingsas possible side- 
ways so as still further to exaggerate 
the disproportionate height. The con- 
tinuous bow windows are a common 
enough device, sometimes justified by 
the increased outlook they give the 
tenants, though here the tenants on the 
sides benefit at the direct expense of 
the tenants in the middle. Architect- 
urally, the effect is to emphasize the 
height of the building by cutting it 
into three vertical slices, in com- 
parision with which the horizontal 
lines are almost effaced. In fact so 
unfortunate is the designer that the 
chief horizontal line above the base- 
ment is one that had much better been 
omitted. A two-story basement of red 
granite is proportionate enough to a 
superstructure of seven stories of brick- 
work. But obviously the treatment of 
the stories through which the bow win- 
dows continue should be similar. Here 
the openings in which the bow windows 
are placed are closed above the sixth 
story, without rhyme or reason, and the 


.bow windows thus rudely interrupted. 


The interruption is the more inexcus- 
able because it divides the front into 
four parts, between which there is no — 
harmonious relation: 2=4—2—1 is 
not a proportion. Ifthe designer had 
not interrupted himself he would at 
least have had a threefold division of a 
kind, which would be so much gained. . 
The interruption consists of distres- 
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singly weak-looking segmental arches, 
which — cross the. froptean yore 
feebly wobbling line, much more 
conspicuous than the 
moulded course above, while the 
bow windows go on for two stories 
more as if nothing had happened. 
Meanwhile the fianking piers are varie- 
gated by the introduction of pilasters 
running through those two stories, and 
the central piers by pilasters on corbels 
—actually pilasters on corbels running 
through the upper of the two stories so 
as nicely to thicken and strengthen the 
pier at the top. The top is a wonder- 
ful thing. There is a segmental gable 
which would indicate a curved truss 
roof, if anything in this kind of design 
ever indicated anything, and this should 
complete the front. But an inability 
to stop when one has done is another 
mark of this kind of design and is 
manifested here in the protrusion of all 
the piers into uncouth terminals and in 
the addition of crow steps over the seg- 
mental gable. 

It has been intimated that the expres- 
sion of structural facts is not the basis 
of thisarchitecture. None of the detail, 
indeed, has any significance. All these 
terminal features are obviously unmean- 
ing. So is the corbelled pilaster. So is 


horizontal 
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the detail of the entrance. A pilaster of 
polished granite seems here to convey 
a pier of rough wall, which would be a 
delightful arrangement. But it is not 
the fact. The pilaster and its capital 
are projected from the wall so as to 
show that it is not doing anything, but 
is only just architecture. There is not 
a studied or scholarly detail in the 
whole front; that is, not one that need 
detain the observer,-or has detained 
the designer, with the possible exception 
of the heraldic beasts over the arch of 
the second story ; and it does not seem 
a hazardous conjecture that these were 
designed by the carver and not by the 
architect. 

It may be doubted, however, whether 
this rampant and riotous structure can 
properly be called an aberration. It is 
terribly typical of the work of the un- 
trained and reckless American “ artchi- 
tect;” whose self-complacency is un- 
usually conspicuous in this edifice, 
merely because it has encouraged him 
to put up such a building in such com- 
pany. To compare this edifice with its 
neighbors is to get a very good lesson 
in architecture, except for the unteach- 
able, of whom seems to be the de- 
signer of the Brooklyn Real Estate 
Exchange. 
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(CONCLUDED.) 


EFORE entering upon 
our third inquiry it 
may be well to recap- 
itulate some of the 
conclusions reached 

in our first paper. It was there con- 

tended, as the reader may remember, 
that of the two alternatives between 
which the non-existence of a true mod- 
ern style places the architect—namely, 
the employment of historic styles or the 
invention of a new one—the latter has 
been proved hopeless by the lamentable 
and grotesque failure of. every attempt 
it has prompted; and that the real ques- 
tion before the architect is as to the 
way in which historic forms should be 
employed. The writer endeavored to 
show what were the true principles 
underlying the rational use of historic 
forms, and called attention to the neces- 
sity of thoroughly mastering at least one 
historic style, and to the difficulty, not 
to say impossibility, of mastering more 
than two in an ordinary lifetime. It 
was pointed out that the style selected 
should be one possessing the seeds of 
vitality and progress, and consequently 
one not already developed into final 
completeness in the past, and that it 
must be capable of adaptation to our 
special needs. It must in some degree 
correspond to the movement and de- 
mands of modern taste, which though it 
may lead and develop, it must not too 
far outrun. Convenience and logic 
should not be overridden by the de- 
mands of mere historic precedent; the 
ordering of plan and mass and the 
general composition should be deter- 
mined by modern requirements, and the 


*. style employed to give body 


and clothing to the structure so con- 
trived, furnishing the details of form 
and decoration as well as the principles 
to guide in their combination. And in 
all these operations the dictates of a 
cultivated taste are the final law. 


III. While the rational application of 
these principles still leaves open the 
third'’ query, “Can several distinct 
styles be concurrently employed with- 
out inconsistency,” the contentions just 
rehearsed throw light on the answer. 
For if historic styles may and must be 
used in modern work, we must expect 
to see the forms of. different epochs 
used side by side in our streets until 
architects be found all of one mind and 
clients all of one taste; or until the 
widely varying practice of our time 
shall converge into the uniformity of a 
new and vital style, under the pressure 
of new conditions and a more perfect 
Civilization. So long as one architect 
finds the sturdy forms of the Roman- 
esque better suited than all others to 
express his conceptions, while another, 
with a different cast of mind, prefers 
the more sumptuous and delicate Re- 
naissance, and a third draws his sug- 
gestions of design from the ecclesi- 
astic art of the fourteenth century, 
this variety will continue; and the 
question resolves itself therefore into 
the simple inquiry, ‘“‘ Are these men all 
pursuing a rational course?”’ Those 
who reply in the negative must bear 
the burden of proof. If but one style 
must prevail, which shall it be? And 
no one can answer this. The mere fact 
of the diversity of modern practice is 
presumptive evidence against the possi- 
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bility of final agreement upon any one 
system of historic forms; and two other 
important facts stand opposed to any 
such united action. The first is the 
extraordinary increase in the number 
of kinds of buildings erected, and in the 
variety of requirement in buildings of 
the same kind in our times, as compared 
with any former period in history. All 
the great styles of the past have been 
developed in one, or at most two or 
three classes of structure. Classic 
Greek architecture was an archi- 
tecture of temples. The forms used 
_ for stoas and gymnasia were those which 
had developed in temple design. The 
Roman styles were developed _pri- 
marily in theatres and amphitheatres, 
their temples being free imitations of 
Greek models. A second and more 
magnificent phase of Roman design 
was worked out in the great Thermae, 
which were the prototypes of many 
features of Byzantine art. The latter 
in its turn was an architecture of 
churches, while in the Middle Ages 
three or four centuries successively 
made their contributions to the elabora- 
tion of a single type of building, the Ca- 
thedral. In the Renaissance the variety 
of architectural problems was greater ; 
and yet palaces, town halls and domed 
churches constitute nine-tenths of the 
architectural monuments of the cen- 
turies from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth; and in them we trace the 
whole evolution and decline of Neo- 
Roman art in Italy, France, Germany 
and Spain. No commercial’ buildings 
(if we except a few logge in Italy, the 
Bank at Genoa, the Halle aux Blés in 
Paris, and one or two other scattered 
examples); no theatres; no railway 
Stations; no parliament houses nor 
capitols; no post-offices; no museums ans 
no concert halls; no hotels; no exhi- 
bition buildings ; no hippodromes: no 
_ Manufactories; no observatories ; no 
' private architecture worth the name, 


except the palaces of the great lords 


and merchant princes; none of these 
multifarious, ever-changing, ever more 
perplexing problems of our day ob- 


- *It must be remembered that the great Renaissance 
collections of antique art, like many of the modern mu- 
seums of painting and sculpture, were housed, not in 
buildings specially designed for the purpose, but in 


_ palaces, villas and garden casinos, 
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truded themselves into the quiet de- 
velopment of palace-designing. 

The second of the two facts referred 
to is the rapid development in modern 
times of wholly new principles of con- 
struction and of new materials for 
building, involving changes in archi- 
tectural practice which soon outrun the 
slower developments of style and form, 
The men of historic times never had 
to deal with the perplexing problem 
of adapting their customary methods 
to new and suddenly-appearing ma- 
terials and to suddenly-revolutionized 
methods of construction. These diffi- 
culties, unknown to them, are so com- 
mon among us as to pass unnoticed ; 
they are accepted as matters of course. 
We forget that while it takes decades 
for a style to crystallize into form, it 
takes but a year or two, in these days, 
to revolutionize methods of construc- 
tion; and the historic style which suits 
well enough the constructive practice 
of this year may be wholly incom- 
patible with that of 1893. The 
architect who uses classic sculptured 
pediments and Corinthian colonnades 
upon the legislative palace he is 
planning, would certainly turn to 
other resources of design for his rail- 
road station or armory. Inother words, 
there has never yet been developed a 
system of forms and combinations, an 
“understood way of building,” equally 
applicable to requirements so various 
as those of our modern civilization. 
Whether among the historic styles 
there be one capable of ultimate de- 
velopment into such diverse adapta- 
tions is another question: none has yet 
received such a Protean development. 

Thus, even if architects could unite 
upon some one style as the basis of 
their work—an impossible thing in it- 
self—they would find themselves face 
to face with a problem more difficult 
than any they have heretofore en- 
countered: that, namely, of adapting a 
single basic system of form and compo- 
sition to narrow “sky-scrapers,” as well 
as to long and low and broad railroad 
stations ; to street facades composed of 
25-foot slices and to the huge masses 
of exhibition buildings; to churches 
and to theatres; to skating-rinks and 
prisons; to triumphal arches and to 
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clock towers; to market buildings and 
to State capitols. The style must 
be equally adapted to hard and 
unfeeling granite, to noble and delj- 
cate marble, to the sturdy and 
sober limestones and the coarse-grained 
sandstones; to brick and terra cotta, to 
wrought and cast-iron, glass, tile, tim- 
ber, shingled, slated, concrete and plas- 
terbuildings. Nostyle that falls short of 
such universal adaptability need present 
its claims for universal adoption. It 
cannot fill the bill presented by the ad- 
vocates, if such exist, of uniformity in 
the use of historic architecture. Until 
such a style be produced, and its claims 
at least presumptively established, 
the “concurrent use of several historic 
Styles in the work of our time” will be 
inevitable, and _ therefore consistent 
_ with reason and common sense, how- 
ever undesirable it May seem from an 
__ abstract and purely philosophical point 
of view. 

_ But the concurrent or contempora- 
neous use of several distinct styles may 
be practised in several different ways. 
_ The mixing up in one design of several 
Styles is one thing; the use of different 
_ Styles in different works or classes of 
_ work by the same architect is another; 
_ still another case is presented in the 
_ contemporaneous use of different styles 
_ by different architects, each Tetaining 
some one style as the basis of his work. 
_ The first of these three Cases gives 
us eclecticism in its extreme form. 
“ae is inconceivable that two or three 
different systems of design, devel- 
' oped in different ages and for widely 
' Separated purposes, and each asso- 
‘ciated with a particular system of 
' planning and construction, should be 
/€qually appropriate for one and the 
»Same problem, and at the same time 
Pharmonious with each other. The 
“Mixed forms of transitional periods 
| mark the tenacious hold of long-estab- 
lished uniformity of practice struggling 
@gainst innovation and change. These 


1 characterize them ; 
Ptief, because such sincere and earnest 
Mort is soon rewarded by emancipa- 
On from the old into the free atmos- 
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phere of the new. The difference is 
heaven-wide between this and the de- 
liberate and intentional mixing of in- 
congruous styles. Not conviction, not 
necessity, but affectation is stamped 
upon such work, unless, indeed, the 
mixture be the product of dense igno- 
rance. 
Moreover, 
hope to 


no man can reasonably 
completely master more 
than two really distinct styles in 
a lifetime; but to combine harmo- 
niously the elements of even two 
requires a masterful knowledge of 
both, except when, as in transitional 
times, itis done naively under the pres- 
sure of circumstances. And it may well 
be doubted whether any man, having 
mastered two styles, would venture to 
attempt marrying them. He, far better 
than the neophyte, comprehends their 
incompatibility. I do not refer to the 
occasional introduction of details, hints 
and suggestions from one style into 
work mainly based upon another. We 
may fairly be accused of having 
studied to very little purpose if after 
all that archeology and draughtsman- 
ship and photography have done for 
us in bringing the past within reach, we 
can find absolutely nothing in one 
style in the way of suggestion, detail 
or spirit which may serve us in our use 
of another. But it must be confessed 
that to attempt to do this has its dan- 
gers, and none but the most experi- 
enced men, with the most cultivated 
taste, can safely venture upon a path 
where indiscretions and mistakes of 
taste are so easy and so disastrous. 
Again, styles historically diverse 
may occur in different works by the 
same hand, and may be justified on the 
ground just stated, that there has thus 
far been found no style capable of im- 
mediate adaptation to all the variety of 
purposes and types of building of our 
day. The classicist may well be ex- 
cused if he turns to medieval models 
in designing churches, and the me- 
dizvalist in like manner may find 
his customary methods inappropriate 
for a museum of classic sculpture or a 
State capitol. No one thinks of blam- 
ing him if his open-air theatre or cafe- 
restaurant in a park—structures in their 
nature trivial, playful and gay—are 
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Moorish with cusped horse-shoe arches 
and plaster diaper-ornament. But 
these excursions into other styles than 
that which is one’s own by choice and 
by long practice should be the excep- 
tion, dictated by strong conviction 
of necessity. As time goes on, the 
work of our men of longest and most 
thorough experience is generally seen to 
be increasingly dominated by the style 
which each has found most congenial; 
practice and study and experience con- 
stantly enlarging the scope of its ap- 
plications, and subduing to its control 
a larger variety of the knotty problems 
of modern design. 

_ And if there may be variety in the 
use of styles in different works by the 
same designer, still more must we look 
for variety in the works of different 
hands. Indeed, there is a touch of 
the absurd in the outcry against 
such mingling of styles. It is hardly 
rational to demand uniformity in the 
use of historic styles in this age of 
rampant eclecticism in all fields of life 
and taste, of triumphant individualism, 
when authority sits so lightly on men’s 
interests and lives; in this age of 
archeology, whenthe different periods 
of history are made to live again in our 
imaginations, and one man is an Aigypt- 
ologist, and another a Hellenist, and a 
third an enthusiast in Roman or me- 
dizval lore; in thisage of rapid change 
and transition, when the garments of 
custom are outgrown in a day,and new 
discoveries overturn the established 
order with every decade. The univer- 
sal-adoption of any one historic style 
would be perfunctory at least; our 
architecture would lose all spontaneity, 
vitality and snap, and become monoto- 
nous, stiff and formal. No unity of art 
can be desirable which is not free and 
natural, like the unity of a plant or 
tree, a product of the soil and sun and 
atmosphere that give life to the vital 
seed. To such free unity of style, con- 
sistent with our modern civilization, we 
must surely come in time, out of this 
seeming chaos of transition. But we 
must await the processes of evolution, 
which may be encouraged, but cannot be 
hurried. The marshaling of so many 
styles side by side in modern work is a 
necessary outcome of history, and some 
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of us can see even here the “ promise 
and potency” of a coming crystal of 
twentieth century architecture which 
shall be worthy of its day. 

And, indeed, there is nothing abso- 


jJutely anomalous in this modern mix- 


ture. We find something like it in the 
medieval art of Italy, where the Byzan- 
tine and Lombard and Roman styles 
were being practised contemporane- 
ously in the same or in neighboring 
cities and provinces. In Sicily, Norman 
work jostles the Arabic and Byzantine 
in many a town and building, and the 
Byzantine of Venice was at first an 
out-and-out importation from abroad 
into the midst of the then-prevailing 
local style. The same is true of the 
German Gothic of certain North Italian 
monuments; and so careless were the. 
Italians always about consistency of 
style, that round and pointed arches 
were used again and again in the same 
buildings long after the first introduc- 
tion of Gothic forms into that country. 
It may still be objected that this con- 
current use of various styles, however 
unavoidable, is not on that account 
“without inconsistency.” To which 
the reply is fair, that beyond the con- 
sistency of perfect mutual harmony, 
which no one would claim for these 
juxtaposed examples of various styles, 
there is the higher consistency with the 
spirit of the times and with reason and 
propriety; and this is what was contem- 
plated in the third query. But before 
proceeding to the brief consideration 
of the fourth and last question let me 
pray the patient reader not to confound 
the ideal concurrence of styles treated 
of in the foregoing paragraphs with the 
wretched actualities of which too 
many examples are scattered about 
us. That our streets are full of terrible 
abortions of architecture in various dress 
is painfully true; but their abomina- 
bleness lies in their bad design, not in 
the diversity of their styles. And, on 
the other hand, the reasonableness of 
the variety of practice which we have 
been discussing is proved by the fact 
that those of our buildings which by 
general consent receive the highest 
praise, exemplify a considerable variety | 
of styles. No one would condemn 
Trinity Church because it is Gothic 
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nor assert that the Madison Square 
Garden would have been better if 
“done in Romanesque,” nor wish the 
national capitol changed into a Francis 
I. design; nor the “ Ponce de Leon” 
converted into a Roman palazzo. We 
all! recognize that the excellence of 
these buildings results in large measure 
from the right choice of the historic 
dress in which these architectural con- 
ceptions are clothed;. that is to say, 
from the appropriateness of ‘the style 
of each to the special purpose of the 
building. 


IV. To the final question, “Is there 
hope of developing a distinct system of 
architectural forms appropriate to our 
age and civilization,” we can only offer 
a suggestive, not a prophetic answer. 
But there are one or two considerations 
full. of significance. The first is the 
vitality and freedom of the best Amer- 
ican work in design. This is becoming 
more and more generally recognized 
abroad. In wooden architecture applied 
to dwellings we have evolved a truly 
national type, belonging to our civiliza- 
tion and easily recognized under all the 
variations caused by climate and local- 
ity. 

In the more monumental branches 
of our art we have by no means emerged 
into any broad generality of character. 
But that very vitality and freedom of 


spirit which in untrained designs takes. 


the form of a wild aspiration for orig- 
inality, and perpetrates those eccentrici- 
ties and vagaries which are a cause of 
weariness to cultured natures, brings 
forth rich fruit when subjected to the 
restraints of thorough training and cul- 
tivated taste. 

The second consideration to be 
noticed is the éarnest purpose and con- 
scientiousness of the practitioners who 
give tone and character to the profes- 
sion. They are the true exponents of 
our art, and no one can be intimately 
acquainted with them, follow their dis- 
cussions, visit their offices, mark their 
desire for the highest good of their art 
and their disinterested devotion to its 
cause, without a strong conviction that 
however faulty their works may some- 
times be, they are not thoughtless, nor 
careless, nor foolish, nor unreasonable 
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designs, and that with such a spirit 
animating its leaders, our architecture 
must advance in both artistic quality 
and national character; must be better. 
in 1895 than in 1892; must be nearer 
the goal of unity in spirit and system 
and appropriateness to its age and en- 
vironment. 

Thirdly, our large buildings furnish 
striking suggestions of convergence 
towards something like unity of style. 
Of a number of the best of these, if the 
mere details of their decorative treat- 
ment were suppressed, 1t would be hard 
to say whether they were Renaissance 
or Romanesque in design. That is, to 
Say, our modern commercial architect- 
ure and methods of construction have 
developed a style of composition of 
high basements, many-storied piers and 
arches, with attic arcades and heavy 
cornices, to which the details of either 
of these prevalent styles may be ap- 
plied at will. Different in detail and 
even in general aspect as are, for 
example, the four great hotels 
just built or building on Fifth avenue 
in this city, the Holland House, the 
Waldorf, and the two at Fifty-ninth 
street, no one could possibly fail to 
recognize them all as examples of 
American architecture of the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. Does not 
this point to an ultimately consistent, 
not to say uniform style, characteristic 
of modern American civilization? And 
is it not significant that in this battle 
of the styles the contestants have 
practically narrowed down to two—the 
Romanesque and the various forms of 
the earlier Renaissance? Perhaps 
neither may finally become supreme; 
their elements fused in the heat of 
architectural competition, and subjected 
to the irresistible forces of environment 
and practical needs and a _ purified 
taste, may finally emerge indistinguish- 
ably combined in the crystal of a new 
architecture, as perfect, as rational, as 
noble as any that has gone before. If 
so, it will be an architecture bound by 
no stiff canon of formulated rule and 
precedent, fitted only for one narrow 
zone of climate and of population, but 
strong enough, and free and large and 
flexible enough for all the boundless 
variety of climate, and habit, and mate- 
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rial and surroundings of this great 
land. Our “architectural aberrations” 
are the slag and scorie thrown off in 
this crystallizing process. Our worthi- 
est performances, whether Romanesque 
or Renaissance in detail, are strongly 
American in character, and I cannot 
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help thinking them finger-posts (if I 


may here change my metaphor) point- 
ing to a still more truly American 


architecture which in some future time, 
nearer or more remote, shall be worthy 


of the age and of the people that gave 
it existence. 


A. D. F. Hamlin. 
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HE Auditorium Building 
illustrates how the ver- 
satile Western American 
can combine sentiment 
with thrift, and demon- 
strates how he can en- 
deavor to cultivate the 


service of Mammon 
simultaneously with an 
effort to attain his higher artistic 
ideals. The wish of Chicago to 


possess an Opera House larger and 
finer than the Metropolitan, a hall 
for great choral and orchestral con- 
certs, a mammoth ball-room, a con- 
-vention hall, an auditorium for mass 
meetings, etc., etc., all under the same 
roof and within the same walls, gave 
birth to the Auditorium proper. ‘The 
desire that the Auditorium be made 
self-sustaining, and not like the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, a_ perpetual 
financial burden to its owners, rendered 
necessary the external subordination of 
the Auditorium itself to the business 
building and hotel, which, together with 
it, form the Auditorium Building. 
When the design of the Auditorium 
Building was first intrusted to its archi- 
tects only two-thirds of the ground and 
less than one-half of the money finally 
absorbed by the work were placed at 
their disposal. But, little by little, the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Ferd. W. Peck, the 
chief, promoter of the enterprise, met 
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with such response from the business 
men of Chicago as to warrant the ac- 
quisition of greater area for the build- 
ing site and expansions of scope and 


‘scale far beyond the limits contem- 


plated in the conception and develop- 
ment of the original design. 

The form in which we find this build- 
ing is, therefore, the resultant of many 
conflicting causes and influences. At 
first glance it may seem a most delight- 
ful state of things for the architects of 
a great building to be compelled by 
force of circumstances to erect a larger 
and more costly structure than that 
called for by the first instructions of 
their client. But the situation appears 
far from delightful when viewed more 
subjectively. After months of arduous 
toil the many conflicting conditions of 
the various problems have been har- 
monized and adjusted to each other, 
and the many thoughts brought forth 
by their study have been crystallized 
into a complete and well-rounded de- 
sign and expressed in nearly two hun- 
dred plans and diagrams. Presto! the 
conditions change!! Allthat has been 
so laboriously thought out and so care- 
fully adjusted must be _ retraversed 
and readjusted; not once, but a 
score of times; in fact, for each 
successive widening of the financial 
horizon of the enterprise. While there 
is an obvious gratification and pleasure 
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in the consciousness of the widening of 
one’s opportunities, yet this pleasure 
may be bought at too high a price. 
Such was the case with some of the de- 
velopments in the growth of the design 
of the Auditorium, particularly after 
building operations had been fairly in- 
augurated and many conditions had 
thereby become fixed and inflexible. 

But we are dealing with the Audito- 
rium as it is; not with the Audito- 
rium as it might have been had the 
original project been carried out, nor 
as it would have been had the final in- 
tentions and resources of its owners been 
known to its architects at the outset. 

Considering first the exterior of the 
building: it is found dignified, im- 
pressive, simple and straightforward. 
Every square foot of street exposure 
serves commercial purposes, and serves 
them well. Utilitarian interests have 
nowhere been sacrificed, not even in 
the great tower, which, primarily con- 
ceived, without thought of its com- 
mercial utilization, as a means of in- 
dicating the main entrance of the 
Auditorium and giving it accent and 
emphasis in an: expanse of utilitarian 
frontage, is now filled from cellar to 
roof with hotel rooms, and with 
offices which extend even into the 
machicolated cornice. Still one sees 
that the Auditorium is not’ an ordinary 
business building, but that its exterior 
is the embodiment of something nobler 
and higher than the desire to erect an 
inclosure for a rent-trap. 

As the Auditorium, as such, nowhere 
penetrates to the street fronts, but is 
surrounded and surmounted by office 
building, hotel, ete., the wants and pe- 
culiarities of these became dominant in 
determining the fenestration, and with 
it the general expression of the ex- 
terior. It is to be regretted that the 
severe simplicity of treatment rendered 
necessary by the financial policy of the 
earlier days of the enterprise, the 
deep impression made by Richard- 
son's “Marshall Field Building ” upon 
the Directory of the Auditorium Asso- 
ciation and a reaction from a course of 
indulgence in the creation of highly 
decorative effects on the part of its 
architects should have happened to 
coincide as to time and object, and 
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thereby deprived the exterior of the 
building of those graces of plastic sur- 
face decoration which are so character- 
istic of its internal treatment. 

In taking up the consideration of 
the interior, the office building pre- 
sents no features worthy of especial 
remark, except perhaps regret that 
it should have been pressed to com- 
pletion so long in advance of other 
parts of the structure as to deny it 
a share of the richer material of fin- 
ish and the more elaborate detail ac- 
corded to the hotel and auditorium. 

The hotel is in one sense a marvel of 
planning. It is only a fringe, showing 
a street frontage of 587 feet with an 
average depth of but 45 feet skirting two 
sides of the auditorium, the predominant 
claims of which for space absorb the 
area usually devoted to the “ working 
department” of hotels. The difficulties 
arising therefrom appear to have been 
overcome, for space has been found for 
kitchen, laundry, bakery, store-rooms 
and the other adjuncts of the hotel. 
All appear to be conveniently located 
and to communication with each other 
and with the parts of the hotel which 
they are intended to serve. Despite 
the limitations of space incident to the 
peculiar formation of the site, the hotel 
contains a number of public rooms of 
decided architectural pretensions and 
character. The main dining - room 
in the tenth story is architecturally 
noteworthy. Its ceiling is a barrel 
vault, divided into panels by the 
arched top chords of the supporting 
roof trusses, in which are set incan. 
descent electric lights as an important 
part of the decoration. The vault is 
intersected in each panel by two lu- 
nettes which, however, are rather bald in 
treatment. They should have had sculp- 
tured or painted decorations in keeping 
with the mural paintings in the large 
segmental tympani at the ends of the 
barrel vault. (See illustration, page 424.) 

The banquet hall is an unusually in- 
teresting room, not only because of its 
construction and location, which is over 
the auditorium, between trusses of 118 
feet span, but also because of its pecu- 
liar artistic conception and treatment, 
at once aggressively unconventional and 
original and still extremely delicate and 
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refined. In fact, the banquet hall is the 
culmination of the boldness, originality 
and refinement which are characteristic 
of the decoration of this building. 

The hotel office, the restaurant, the 
café and the main parlor are all rooms 
worthy of notice and study. ‘The lat- 
ter, 45x95 feet in size, is remarkable 
because of its connection with a loggia 
extending along its entire frontage, 
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on 140 riveted girders 2 feet high and 
of 36 feet clear span each. The front 
on which these girders occur is 360 feet 
long and being but 4o feet deep, is 
given iateral stiffness by four heavy 
brick walls extending from bottom to 
top of building. The absence of in- 
terior columns resulting from the use 
of the girder construction permitted a 
degree of freedom in the handling of 
partitions and the division 
into rooms that was found 
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giving a most interesting outlook upon 
Michigan avenue, the lake front and 
over Lake Michigan. 

In its, construction the hotel presents 
many interesting features. As a multi- 
plicity of pillars would have been ob- 
jectionable in the public rooms which 
occupy the first story of the Congress 
street front, and which were intended 
in the original design to take up all of 
the second floor of the same, the floors 
from the first story upward are carried 


quite useful. 

The most daring and 
conspicuously successful 
structural features of the 
hotel are the truss con- 
structions of 118 feet span 
carrying the banquet hall, 
weighing 660 tons, over 
the auditorium, and those 
carrying over the sfage, 
with a span of 110 feet, a 
load of 2,500 tons com- 
posed of stage machinery, 
rigging-loft, fly-galleries 
and four stories of hotel 
rooms and working de- 
partments, all of frre-proof 
construction. None of 
these were contemplated 
in the original plans of the 
building or prepared for 
in its foundations. ‘The 
modest eight-story Euro- 
pean hotel first contem- 
plated would have been 
amply served by the pres- 
ent restaurant and by 
auxiliary eating halls in- 
tended to have been lo- 
cated above the same in 
the second story. With 
the increase in area and 


height of the building 
came the necessity for a _ large 
table d’héte dining-room and _ for 
the banquet hall, as well as for 


the enlarged kitchen, store-room, ser- 
vants’ quarters, etc., etc. The dining- 
room itself was placed in the tenth 
story, with a frontage of 187 feet 
toward Lake Michigan, while the space 
required for all of the others could 
only be secured over the ceilings of 
the auditorium and stage. An effort 
was made, by the introduction of long 
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beams and rails in the walls, to distrib- 
ute this unexpected additional load, as 
far as possible, over walls and founda- 
tions. Eleven auxiliary trusses of from 
75 to 118 feet span were constructed, 
and connected with the original roof 
trusses with the utmost care as regards 
general design and detail, and then 
protected against injury from fire by 
incombustible non-conducting inclo- 
sures of porous terra cotta and plaster- 
ing upon wire cloth. 

Another remarkable piece of con- 
struction is a trussed girder of 4o feet 
span carrying a centre load of 230 
tons in the second story over the main 
staircase of the hotel. This, however, 
seems to have been uncalled for. 
Equally good results as to plan and ar- 
tistic design could have been attained 
without the structural complications 
resulting from the omission of the pil- 
lars whose work this girder is intended 
to do. 

The Auditorium proper, with its ac- 
cessories, occupies an area of 35,800 


square feet, out of a total area of 63,500 
feet forthe site of the building. Its 
cubic contents are 2,800,000 cubic feet 
out of a total of 8,300,000 feet for the 
entire building. Its general dimen- 
sions are 118 by 246 feet. To this 
must be added the spaces occupied for 
entrances and exits, for parlors and 
smoking-room, organ chamber and 
stage dressing-rooms, which encroach 
upon and penetrate the surrounding 
business and hotel buildings, some in 
one story only, others through from two 
to six stories. Again stair and eleva- 
tor shafts of the business buildings and 
hotel make encroachments upon the 
auditorium, These overlappings and 
interpenetrations form a Chinese puz- 
zle, which cannot be understood unless 
illustrated by a complete set of plans 
and sections. On the main floor the 
stage occupies a depth of 70 feet, the 
orchestra 12 feet, the parquette 104 
feet and the main foyer 60 feet. The 
main floor contains about 1,400 seats, 
arranged in generous sweeping curves 
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and stepped up upon the lines of Scott 
Russell’s isacoustic curve, with a total 
rise of 17 feet. Advantage is taken of 
this rise to obtain under the higher 
parts of the parquette an entrance 
foyer 80x118 feet, and a series of ward- 
robe and cloak rooms of quite generous 
capacity. These are at the end of the 
auditorium, partly under the main 
foyer and partly under the parquette, 
opening from the entrance foyer and 
extending along both sides of the par- 
quette. On the outside of the same 
are corridors 14 feet wide. 

This unusually great rise of the main 
floor has also made practicable the 
arrangement of six entrances, similar 
to the “vomitoria” of the Roman 
amphitheatre, by which the lower half 
of the parquette seats are reached with- 
out rendering it necessary to climb to 
the upper level of the main floor. Ex- 
cessive crowding upon the main stairs 
is also avoided. The boxes, forty in 
number, are arranged in two tiers upon 
each side of the parquette. The lower 
tier forms an arcade of semi-circular 
arches with rather light treatment and 
but little effect of inclosure, while the 
upper boxes are entirely open. In fact, 
there is nothing at all of the boxlike 
and stuffy effect produced by the con- 
ventional treatment of the open box. 
When these boxes are filled with richly- 
dressed women, the mass effect of the 
rich colors and stuffs is exceedingly 
fine and blends quite harmoniously 
with the forms of the architectural 
detail and the colors of the decora- 
tions. 

The main balcony, elliptical in plan, 
is 80 feet deep at the end, but quite nar- 
row at the sides. It covers the main 
foyer and overhangs the parquette 20 
feet at the end, but is not wide enough 
at the sides to completely cover the 
boxes. The seats are also arranged on 
the lines of the Scott Russell isacoustic 
curve, which here develops into a rise 
of about 4o feet from the lowest to the 
highest seat. Advantage has been 
taken of this to form two foyers, of 
which the lower one is 40 and the upper 
one 20 feet wide. Both have ample 
retiring and cloak rooms for the ex- 
clusive use of the occupants of the bal- 
cony. This balcony contains about 
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1,600 seats, the lower two-thirds of which 
are reached through twelve “ vomitoria”’ 
opening out of the balcony foyers. The 
upper part of the balcony has no foyer, 
but free communication is established 
by a broad cross aisle. 

Above the balcony are two galleries, 
each with about 500 seats. The second 
gallery is not over but in front of the 
first gallery, advantage having been 
taken of the favorable sight lines, due 
to the great depth of the house, to in- 
terpose the second gallery between the 
first gallery and the stage. Approach 
to the second gallery is had by way of 
horizontal bridges from the first 
gallery. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the Auditorium contains (includ- 
ing the boxes) 4,200 seats. Among the 
various uses to which the house is ap- 
plied are many which do not require so 
great a seating capacity. Arrange- 
ments for reducing the size of the 
house have therefore been made by 
providing over each of the two galler- 
ies a section of movable ceiling, hung 
on hinges at one side and on chains 
passing over winches at the other. 
When the entire house is open, these 
sections of the gallery ceilings are 
turned upward on their hinges until 
raised so as to fold into panels pro- 
vided for the purpose in the ceiling 
decoration. When it is desired to shut 
out either gallery from the house, these 
sections of their respective ceilings are 
lowered and turned downward on their 
hinges until the lower edges come down 
to the gallery railings, which are espe- 
cially prepared for their reception. The 
lowered portions of the ceiling then 
form part of the general ceiling treat- 
ment of the hall, and the galleries are 
entirely shut off without impairment of 
the general architecture or decorative 
effect. If still further reduction of 
seating capacity is required, it is 
effected by a system of vertical curtains 
between the pillars on the line of the 
middle of the main balcony, by which 
means a further reduction in seating 
capacity of about 7oo seats can be 
effected, so that when reduced to its 
smallest dimensions the house will con- 
tain but 2,500 seats. On the other 
hand, increased seating capacity for 
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DINING ROOM-—-AUDITORIUM HOTEL. 
(See page 417.) 


conventions, etc., is obtained by con- 
tinuing the stepping of the parquette 
seats into the main foyer, by forming 
two floors of seating upon the stage, by 
reseating the boxes and the box cor- 
ridors, etc., until a total capacity of 
7,000 seats is reached. Throughout 
this article capacity refers to numbered 
seats, and is independent of standing 
room, etc. 

The dimensions of the stage are 70x 
110 feet. The height from the floor to 
the rigging loft is 95 feet. The stage 
floor is divided into sections, all of which 
are separately or jointly movable in the 
vertical plane. This movement is 
effected by twenty hydraulic jacks, the 
plungers of which range from 6 to 24 
inches in diameter and which are oper- 
ated under a pressure of too pounds 
per squareinch. The valves controling 
these jacks are concentrated in such a 
manner that the person operating them 
is always in communication with and 
under the control of the stage manager. 


The possible downward movement from 
the stage floor varies for different parts 
of the stage from 8 feet 6 inches to 18 
feet 6 inches, and the range of move- 
ment above stage level is for parts of 
the stage as much as 18 feet. It is 
possible with this apparatus to create 
variations and gradations of level of 
stage floor almost instantaneously in 
any direction, up or down or oblique, 
for any part of the stage floor. Simu- 
lations of steps, terraces, rocks, hills, 
caves, pits, can be produced by the 
mere movement of a few levers. So 
also can wavelike or rocking motions of 
greater or smaller portions of the stage 
floor be effected in open scene. This 
hydraulic apparatus is modeled upon 
that patented by the “Asphalia,” of 
Vienna, and applied by it in the opera 
houses of Buda-Pesth, Prague and 
Halle. The ingenuity of American 
builders of hydraulic elevators and the 
special conditions prevailing in this 
building have, however, caused the in- 
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troduction of many improvements 
and modifications of the European 
apparatus. 


It has been stated that parts of the 
stage have a downward movement of 
18 feet 6 inches. This brings the 
floor of the cellar under the stage toa 
general depth of 6 feet below high water 
of Lake Michigan, or to 4 feet below 
the average level of the 
surface of the lake. Four 
pits, of an area of about 
150 square feet each, ex- 
tend still 30 inches 
deeper for the purpose 
of receiving the frame- 
work of the lowered 
platforms. As the stage 
is only about one thou- 
sand feet distant from 
Lake Michigan and the 
intervening soil is a mix- 
ture of clay, sand and 
water, the influx of this 
water had to be guarded 
against. This was ac- 
complished by excavat- 
ing under the entire area 
of the stage to a depth 
of averaging 3 feet below 
that of the finished floor. 
A sump had first been 
dug to a somewhat 
greater depth and the 
excavation kept free 
from water by the action 
of a steam pump. A thin bed of 
concrete was first spread over the 
entire surface. This was covered 
with a layer of Trinidad asphalt one 
inch thick. Over this were laid four 
sheets of heavy felt paper, each well 
saturated with asphaltum. ‘These were 
again covered with an inch of asphalt. 
Then another five layers of felt and 
another inch of asphalt. At all the 
edges abutting against the inclosing 
walls the asphalt and the felt are car- 
ried up to high-water level. To re- 
sist the upward pressure due to a possi- 
ble head of over 8 feet of water the 
asphalt was covered with Portland 
cement concrete and steel rails of 
aggregate weight somewhat in excess 
of that represented by the aggregate 
water pressure over the entire area of 
the excavated space and of sufficient 
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transverse strength to take care of the 
irregularities of strain caused by the 
varying depths of the different parts of 
the cellar. Where the asphalt and felt 


are turned up at the inclosing walls 
they are held in place by special retain- 
ing walls calculated with reference to 
the hydraulic head to be resisted. The 
area so treated is nearly 8,000 square 
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feet. The treatment has been entirely 
successful. ‘There have been two leaks, 
one caused by the breakage of a pipe, 
brought about by the settlement of a 
wall, the other caused by the melting 
of asphalt next an inclosing wall, due 
to the proximity of the furnace of one 
of the steam boilers. Both leaks were 
stopped without difficulty and before 
any damage had been done by the in- 
flowing water. 

The hydraulic jacks which furnish 
the motive power for the movements 
of the stage floor extend from 12 to 24 
feet below the cellar floor, and from 7 
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to 19 feet below the foundations of the 
surrounding walls. The shafts contain- 
ing these hydraulic jacks were cut 
through a soft and treacherous soil, 
some almost adjacent to foundations 
loaded full up to the extreme bearing 
capacity of the soil. The shafts were 
polygonal in plan, lined with 8x8 inch 
timbers cut to fit accurately at the 
angles and inserted from below, around 
the excavation as rapidly as the same 
progressed, and carefully wedged in, 
layer after layer. Whenever necessary 
a steam-pump was used to free them 
from water. After the shafts were com- 
pleted the foot of each was filled with 
concrete, the cast-iron cylinders were 
set, and after being fixed in proper po- 
sition in both the vertical and horizon- 
tal planes, the spaces between the cyl- 
inders and the shaft walls were filled 
with sand. With the exception of a 
movement sympathetic with that of the 
foundations of adjacent walls, the shafts 
and cylinders are in the position and 
condition in which they were originally 
set. The movement due to the com- 
pression of soil under wall foundations 
was to a great extent anticipated, and 
arrangements for compensation for the 
same, by wedges and screws, were part 
of the design. Of the two floors below 
the stage, so much as is not required 
for the movable parts of the stage floor 
and the mechanism connected _there- 
with, is utilized for dressing-rooms, 
store-rooms, workshops, etc., the entire 
construction being of incombustible 
material, except only the floor of the 
stage proper, and of the intermediate 
stage and traps, all of which is made 
of 3-inch plank. On this stage there 
are no ‘sky borders,” and in fact 
no “borders” or “flies” of any kind. 
The entire stage is surrounded by the 
“horizon,” which is a panoramic repre- 
sentation of the sky in every gradation 
from clear toextremecloudiness. These 
grddations are painted on an endless 
canvas, so mounted and attached to a 
special mechanism, that changes of sky 
effects can be made in open scene, either 
gradually or quickly as the action of 
the play demands... All scenic effects 
are produced by drops extending across 
the entire stage, perforated where nec- 
essary, and so treated as regards per- 
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spective effect as to produce all the 
illusions of closed stage setting. 

All of these drops as well as the 
border lights are counterbalanced so 
that they can be raised or lowered from 
the stage floor, and not from the fly 
galleries. The fly galleries are utilized 
as stations for light effects and for 
storage of scenery. Fly galleries, as 
well as rigging loft, are built entirely of 
iron, the floors being made of iron strips 
3-16x2 inches, placed one inch apart and 
riveted to the floor-beams. All sus- 
pension ropes for drops, etc., are of 
steel, and all sheaves are of cast-iron. 
Even the battens to which the drops 
are fastened are made of iron, the only 
combustible used in connection with 
stage construction and mechanism 
being the cables, by means of which the 
counterweights of the drops and the 
drops themselves are raised and lowered. 

As the curtain-opening which is re- 
quired for scenic representation upon 
the stage is but 47 feet, while for 
choral concerts, conventions, balls, 
etc., a much greater opening is desir- 
able, there has been provided to meet 
this exigency, what has been called 
“the reducing curtain.” This is an 
iron framework 75 feet wide and 4o 
feet high, covered with plastering on 
wire cloth richly ornamented on the 
side facing the audience. Within 
this reducing curtain there is an open- 
ing 47 feet wide and 35 feet high. The 
smaller opening within the reducing 
curtain is closed by an iron curtain of 
ordinary make, and within this is the 
regular drop curtain of silk embroidered 
with gold thread. The reducing cur- 
tain weighs 10% tons and the small 
iron curtain weighs 5 tons. For raising 
and lowering each of the three curtains 
there is a separate hydraulic apparatus, 
also for the horizon and for the 
paint bridge. © The valves regulating 
all of these are on the stage within 
easy control of the stage manager. 
On both sides of the stage, to a height 
of four stories above and two stories 
below the same, are dressing-rooms, and 
the space between the ceiling of the 
auditorium and its roof is utilized for 
storage of scenery, properties, etc., the 
iron trusses being protected from fire 
by coverings of porous terra cotta, 
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Turning now to the consideration of 
the artistic development of the in- 
terior of the Auditorium proper we 
find that the color scheme of the 
decoration is extremely simple. The 
prevailing tone is ivory—gold leaf has 
been liberally used in connection with 
the same. The plastic decoration is 
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ing-rooms, etc., and is repeated in the 
Recital Hall—a small concert hall 
seating 500 people, placed above the 
auditorium. 

The architectural and decorative 
forms found in the auditorium are un- 
conventional in the extreme and are 
determined to a great extent by the 
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either shaded as old ivory or incrusted 
with gold. 

Over the proscenium arch is a paint- 
ing in the nature of a processional, the 
figures being life size upon a_back- 
ground of gold. Upon the walls in- 
closed by a framework of architectural 
forms are two large paintings. All 
three of these paintings are illustrations 
of passages in Mr. Sullivan's essay on 
“Inspiration,” read before the Western 
Association of Architects some years 
ago. The entire color effect is at 
once rich, quiet and delicate. It is 
carried through lobbies, foyers, retir- 
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acoustic effects to be attained. Hence 
the house is low—lowest at the stage 
end, thence flaring outward and up- 
ward to the extreme_width and height 
of the room. The surfaces of the 
walls and ceilings are well broken. A 
series of concentric elliptic arches 
effect the lateral and vertical expansion 
from the proscenium opening to the 
body of the house. The soffits and faces 
of these elliptic surfaces are ornamented 
in relief, the incandescent electric lamps 
and the air inlet openings of the ven- 
tilating system forming an essential 
and effective part of the decoration, 
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The elliptic curves of the balcony 
are complementary to those of the 
ceiling. As the ceiling finally resolves 
itself into rectilinear forms these are 
taken up, and, when the galleries are 
shut off, continued by the fronts of the 
The fronts of galleries 
and balcony have a plastic treatment 
accentuated by groups of incandescent 
lamps which continue the effect of the 
ceiling illumination and decoration. 
The organ occupies on one side of the 
house the space ordinary given up to 
proscenium boxes. The organ pipes 
are concealed by two grilles and a col- 
onnade. The arrangement and treat- 
ment seem quite spontaneous and do 
not betray the fact that up to the time 
when the walls had been carried 30 feet 
high and the architecture and decora- 
tion of the interior drawn, it had 
only been intended to have a small 
stage organ concealed somewhere in the 
“flies.” Still, not only has the organ 
been made to play an important part in 
the architecture of the house, but room 
has been found for its 7,000 pipes, and 
its bellows, also for its complicated 
electric mechanisms, for the carillons, 
drums, echo organ, etc., the chimes in 
one of the fly galleries, the echo organ 
between ceiling and roof at the farthest 
end of the house. 

Much attention has been paid to the 
heating, cooling and ventilating appara- 
tus. Fresh air, taken from the top of 
the building, is forced into the house 
by a fan having a wheel ro feet in diam- 
eter and 4 feet 6 inchesinface. The 
fresh air comes down through a shaft 
in which it is subjected to the action of 
a heavy spray. This, at all seasons 
of the year, washes from the air 
much of the dust and soot with which 
it is charged: In winter, warm brine 
is used to prevent the shower from 
freezing. In summer from _ twelve 
to twenty tons of ice are used 
for cooling the shower and with it 
the” air. Salt is mixed with the 
melting ice to still further lower the 
temperature. For warming the air in 
winter it is carried through steam coils 
so subdivided and provided with valves 
that very minute gradations of tem- 


perature can be affected. A system of 


ducts carries the air into the different 
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parts of the auditorium, to the stage 
and to the various corridors, foyers and 
dressing-rooms. The general move- 
ment of air is from the stage outward 
and from the ceiling downward. The 
air is removed from the house by the 
operation ot three disk fans, two of 8 
feet diameter and one 6 feet in diam- 
eter. Ducts are carried to these ex- 
haust fans from openings in the risers 
of all the steppings for the seats 
throughout the house, and from regis- 
ters in every foyer, corrider, cloak- 
room, dressing-room, toilet-room, etc. 

Besides this main ventilating appa- 
ratus there are ten smaller fans used for 
the ventilation of the engine rooms, 
stores, kitchens, laundries, banquet 
hall, bath-rooms, water-closets, etc. 
Especially noteworthy is an exhaust 
fan, connected by means of suitable 
ducts with every one of the four hund- 
red rooms containing plumbing fixtures 
in the hotel. 

But a description of the machinery 
plant in ever so sketchy a manner 
would far exceed the possible limits of 
any magazine article. A mere enumera- 
tion of the parts of the same will con- 
vey an-idea of the difficulties encount- 
ered by its designers. There are in 
use eleven boilers, capable of evapora- 
ting 54,000 pounds of water per hour, 
the equivalent of 1,800-horse power. 
There are fourteen steam engines, 
aggregating 1,200-horse power Capac- 
ity. Of these, three serve for driving 
fans and laundry machinery while 
eleven are used for generating electric 
current, there being the same number 
of dynamos, which furnish current for 
over one thousand lamps and for fifteen 
electric motors of which eleven are 
used for driving fans, two for the organ, 
the other in connection with kitchen 
mechanisms. ‘There are in the building 
ten passenger and four freight eleva- 
tors ; all hydraulic power for the same 
being generated by four compound 
duplex pumps. For pumping drinking 
water there are six pumps; for boiler- 
feed and for raising water of condensa- 
tion, seven pumps; and for the air- 
washing apparatus, one pump, a total 
of eighteen pumps of various sizes. 
There are also seven hydraulic motors 
for driving such mechanisms as ice- 
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crushers, knife-cleaners, etc. The 
entire apparatus is divided into two 
separate and distinct plants, one for 
the hotel only and the other for the 
auditorium and the business building 
combined. The heating apparatus of 
both plants is so arranged and con- 
nected that the exhaust steam is fully 
utilized. This is so effectively done 
that in cold weather steam is rarely 
seen escaping from the exhaust pipes, 
all being utilized and condensed in the 
heating coils and radiators. Circula- 
tion through the miles of pipes is main- 
tained with a back pressure upon the 
cylinders, never yet exceeding three 
pounds per square inch, and in the 
early days of the apparatus, before the 
gradients of the pipes had been dis- 
turbed by settlements of the building, 
with a back pressure of less than one 
pound per square inch. An object of 
interest is the switch-board on the 
stage of the auditorium, which controls 
and regulates 4,000 lamps. This is set 
behind the reducing curtain and is 
hung on hinges in such manner that 
when the reducing curtain is down and 
the house is used as an opera house or 
theatre, the switch-board is to the right 
of the curtain opening, as inall theatres. 
When the stage is to be widened, the 
switch-board is turned outward go de- 
grees so as to leave clear the entire 
opening of 75 feet, produded by raising 
the reducing curtain. 

But there has been enough discursive 
statement of details of arrangement, 
construction and appointment, and it 
remains only to attempt to summarize 
briefly the results achieved. 

Regarding business building, hotel and 
external treatment enough has already 
been said. There remain the Auditor- 
ium proper in its relations to its various 
purposes and the structural and the 
financial problems and their solutions. 

Before disposing of the Auditorium 
proper, attention must again be called to 
the reducing curtain and its functions. 
For operatic and dramatic performances, 
for lectures and for concerts not involv- 
ing the use of a mass chorus the reducing 
curtain is down and the house is simply 
a mammoth theatre or opera house with 
a proscenium or curtain opening of 47 
feet. When, however, the house is used 
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for a concert by a great chorus, for a 
political convention, a ball ora fair, the 
reducing curtain is raised and the entire 
stage becomes part of the auditorium. 
The chorus seats rise tier upon tier 75 
feet wide, 70 feet deep, closed in on the 
sides with suitable decorations and cov- 
ered with a series of sounding boards 
suspended from the rigging loft. If 
used for a ball the entire parquette, 
orchestra and stage are floored over 
and the stage inclosed by a continuous 
set scene in panoramic form, apparently 
a continuation of the arcade formed by 
the lower boxes, the arches filled with 
tropical foliage and flowers, in the cen- 
tre of which is the orchestra. The 
arrangement for conventions has 
already been referred to. 

The success of the room is greatest 
when used as a hall for mass concerts. 
The chorus seems thus to blend with 
the audience, and the house is so open 
that one can see at a glance almost the 
entire audience and the whole chorus. 
The sight of thousands of men and 
women in festive array is always 
pleasing, and when every one of 
these has ample space for sitting in 
comfort, has fresh air and can see and 
be seen and hear every modulation of 
sound in its full effect the result is 
inspiring. But little less effective and 
successful is the Auditorium as an 
opera house. 

The stage settings are generally com- 
plete and sumptuous, the effect of the 
music as perfectly transmitted to the 
farthest corners of the house as the 
most critical can wish. It should here 
also be stated that the value of the 
stage appointments and mechanisms 
asserts itself at every performance. 
With stage hands one-third in number 
of those required for similar work in 
the Metropolitan Opera House all 
changes and transformations are made 
quickly and smoothly and there has 
never yet been a case when the actors 
have waited for thestage. Onthe con- 
trary, the stage is always set before the 
actors or singers have made their 
changes of costume, etc. 

All of this is, of course, also of value 
for dramatic performances, of which 
there has been a number of successful 
ones in the house, the two galleries be- 
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ing shut off. While the actors were 
easily heard and understood in every 
part of the house, objection was made 
by many to the fact that distance from 
the stage made observation of play of 
features too difficult for full enjoyment 
of the performance. As a hall for or- 
chestral concerts or for virtuosi on in- 
dividual instruments the hall has proved 
all that would be wished for, as also for 
use as a lecture hall. Its effect as a 
ball-room is almost that of fairy land, 
and as a convention hall it permits 
every spectator to see and hear all that 
is being said and done upon the plat- 
form, and would in this particular also 
seem to have fulfilled its purpose were 
it not for the demand in the case of 
National Nominating Conventions for 
a greater seating capacity. 

The many peculiarities of the hall in 
acoustic properties, brilliancy of illumin- 
ation, purity of atmosphere, conven- 
iences of ingress and egress, comfort of 
seats, number, size and elegance of 
foyer, promenades, etc., and the many 
coat-rooms, retiring and toilet-rooms, 
etc., distributed throughout all parts of 
the house, all these assert themselves 
in each of the many uses for which the 
Auditorium has been built, and leave 
no doubt of its unqualified success and 
show that it fulfills the expectations 
of its founders. | 

As to the success of the building con- 
sidered as a piece of architectural engi- 
neering, the verdict while in the main 
favorable, must be qualified by the re- 
gret that the preparations for resisting 
the strains caused by the growth of the 
building into larger proportions and 
heavier weights than at first contem- 
plated had not been confined to the 
superstructure, but had been begun with 
the foundations. But as this could not 
have been expected under the condi- 
tions prevailing, the visible effects of 
certain irregularities of settlement of 
foundations must be considered as the 
price paid for many admirable features 
in the completed building, which had 
been deemed financially unattainable 
when the foundations were designed 
and built. 

The problems .in steam, mechanical 
and hydraulic, engineering have been 
successfully solved, The only difficul- 


ties encountered in the practical opera- 
tion of the plant were remedied with- 
out great labor or expense. It may in- 
terest many to know that the source of 
complaint was the noise produced by 
the rush of large columns of water un- 
der great head through the supply pipes 
of the Tower Elevator. This was rem- 
edied by substituting a compression 


tank for the gravity tank as a source - 


of water supply for these elevators. 
Another was the difficulty of maintain- 
ing the water column in the long suc- 
tion pipes of the elevator, the service 
of which was from the nature of the 
Case very irregular. In the case of one 
set of pumps a special contrivance for 
“priming” was provided, in the case of 
the other the tank was raised above 
the level of the pump valves. 
difficulties in regulating air supply from 
and to fans were remedied by readjust- 
ment of dampers, valves, etc. 

In quite a number of instances the 
folly of a municipal regulation pre- 
scribing vent pipes for traps was de- 
monstrated. Owing to the great height 
of the building the friction of the air in 
these vent pipes became so great that 
they failed to do’ their intended duty. 
“Sanitas” and other anti-siphoning 
traps were substituted for the S traps, 
and the inoperative trap vents were 
disconnected, since. which there has 
been no further trouble. 

The two electric light and power 
plants, each at the time of its construc- 
tion the largest in the world, were really 
an evolution brought about by a series 
of experimental efforts which after 
many vexatious failures finally pro- 
duced an efficient and easily controlled 
apparatus. 

Whether or not the enterprise is 
an unqualified financial success can 
hardly be definitely stated. So much, 
however, is certain: Chicago has an 
Auditorium far better as an opera 
house or a concert hall or a ball- 
room than either the Metropolitan 
Opera House or the Music Hallof New 
York, and the certainty that its owners 
will not be assessed to assure its main- 
tenance is already established beyond 
the possibility of doubt. . That a divi- 
dend will be realized upon the invest- 
ment is more than probable. Time is, 
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however, required for a southward 
movement of the business centre of 
Chicago sufficient to fill all the stores 
and offices with tenants at rentals 
approximating those paid in similar 
premises a few blocks north of the 
Auditorium, Even now there is a 
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small surplus revenue, which, how- 
ever, is being applied to the pay- 
ment of a floating debt incurred 
by reason of the failure of the 


management to dispose of a part 
of its capital stock which is still held 
in the treasury. 


Dankmar Adler. 
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is probably no exag- 
geration to say that of 
all modern efforts in 
architecture, more than 
one-half are esthetically 
disappointments and 
failures. Religious architecture is not 
exempt from this accusation; on the con- 
trary, the higher ideal imposed by the 
purpose of the building and the absence 
of the element of material success, as 
distinct from artistic, which commer- 
cial buildings often enjoy, makes fail- 
ure less tolerable in a church than ina 
business structure. Hence arises a 
feeling of trepidation in approaching 
the task we are considering, not only 
on the part of the artists engaged upon 
the work, but even before that stage is 
reached, on the part of those who feel 
instinctively that they are really chiefly 
responsible; that is to say, the commit- 
tee or others who select and limit and 
control the artists. This timidity is, 
unfortunately, most likely to bring 
about the tulfillment of its own prophe- 
sies. Lack of confidence adds to the 
difficulties, already many. And the 
over-elaborated effort to surpass excel- 
lence, too often puts itself into the 
prominent place belonging to sincerity 
of purpose. 

Fortunate is the project which has a 
chief champion inspired by this sincerity 
of purpose. Who has not realized the 
value in great undertakings of a simple 


PAPER. | 


sturdy adherence to the original motive 
and idea? Who has not experienced the 
destructive effect of the thousand and 
one questions and propositions which 
rise to obstruct and conceal the great 
object, and which divert ail attention 
and energy from its simplicity and sin- 
cerity into a variety of devious ways 
where they arelost? The man whe can 
resist these tendencies becomes a leader. 
Such a leader is the first necessity for 
the success of a modern cathedral. 


It would be a startling list which 
showed how many of the grand works 
of mankind had been achieved by the 
inspiration and labor of single individ- 
uals. Of all the monuments received 
as witnesses to the faith and reverence, 
to the art, or science, as the case may 
be, of nations, cities, races, how many 
were due in their beginnings to the 
efforts of men with single motives. The 
unanimous and spontaneous action in 
such matters which we are apt to ascribe 
to the past is true in only a few in- 
stances; in many others its appearance 
is due only to our far-removed and 
careless view. When we burrow into 
the vaults and muniment rooms, and 
pore over the quaintly-worded records 
and get ourselves down to the details 
in which all projects, great or little, have 
birth, we find much the same dependence 
upon a champion a hundred years ago, 
or a thousand, as among us to-day. 


Bordeaux, France. BALCONY. 
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In one place we find a grateful war- 
rior expresses in an architectural gift to 
the Christian Church his thanks for vic- 
tory. In another, a prelate, by devoted, 
persistent zeal, founds and builds an 
abbey in the face of, not only Opposition, 
but persecution. And again, a king, 
just recovered from sickness, or con- 
verted from barbarism, gives his enthu- 
siasm form in votive offerings in archi- 
tecture. And in engineering and civil 
works, as well as in religious, indi- 
vidual action is found to be often the 
origin or fountain of the idea. From 
this we see that those are in error who 
argue in our own times that the lack of 
support for such propositions is a sign 
of their lessening usefulness. ‘There is 
now less frequent and violent Opposi- 
tion, and there is more ardent and bet- 
ter support to the efforts of individuals 
for religious architecture than in any 
past age. A modern cathedral enlists 
a host of supporters, with an amount of 
sympathy and (what is more to the 
point) wealth, fully equal to what came 
in a like period of time to ancient foun- 
dations. 


Next to the devoted champion, a 
modern cathedral stands in need of a 
skillful architect. It is not expected 
that this essay will make much impres- 
sion on theadamant prejudicesas to the 
best mode of selecting an architect. 
It is safe to say that the usual modern 
method of competition decided by inex- 
pert committees is as bad as any could 
possibly be, and that decisions reached 
with the help of expert advice can be 
but little better until great improve- 
ment is made in the manner of instruct- 
ing competitors, 

In order to obtain the best attainable 
design, as well as to insure fair contests 
(if contests are to be), there must be a 
programme in which are determined 
certain elements, and these, because of 
their importance, cannot be properly 
done by an ordinary committee. 

In a recent competition, for example, 
only two matters were regulated, name- 
ly, length and aspect ; and the unwis- 
dom of these peremptory directions is 
shown in the fact that in the finally 
accepted design both are disregarded. 


On the other hand, the questions which. 
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could have been determined first, such 
as general type and style, were left to 
the guesswork of each competitor, so 
that opinions or prejudices in these 
matters, which are always strong, were 
unknown quantities. Yet many a good 
design was work utterly wasted because 
of this lack of programme. It was a 
race where the runners were not notified 
of the course until the end, and where but 
few raninthe required direction. This is 
not the way to secure excellence. Tobe 
successful, a design for a cathedral can- 
not properly begin in an architect’s 
drawing office. It should commence 
in ithe minds of those who desire it, 
and must start in vigorous growth like 
a young tree. ‘Then the architect may 
take it in hand, as would a gardener, 
and train and prune and develop it. 

How gratifying it would be to the 
whole world of religion and art if the 
first part of the story of a great cathe- 
dral might be toldin some such form as 
this: 

“The Bishop of the new Diocese of 
has accomplished the most weighty 
part of the task to which he is de- 
voted; namely, the building of a ca- 
thedral, and his method is interesting, 

‘He obtained the earliest subscrip- 
tions for the express and _ separate 
purpose of securing a design for 
the cathedral. Then, with a fair sum 
of money available, he persuaded his 
chapter to engage the assistance of 
several architects of eminence in joint 
committee upon. the preliminary ques- 
tions of purposes, size, type and style 
of the cathedral, anda programme fora 
competition of architects. Many things 
were unanimously settled, many were 
discussed at length, and during a long 
interval between the two meetings much 
was done to ascertain public opinion on 
certain points. The fullest publicity 
helped every step taken. The final 
programme was not adopted until it had 
been provisionally published throughout 
the diocese, and all suggestions had been 
considered. When complete, it was 
full, explicit, wise and instructive, not 
only to the persons interested, but to 
churchmen generally. It was declared 
binding upon committees and competi- 
tors and trustees alike, and subscrip- 
tions for the purpose of carrying it out 
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were opened. It invited twelve experi- 
enced architects at a compensation 
sufficient to pay their expenses, to pre- 
pare designs, and made numerous sug- 
gestions of a preliminary nature. It 
invited all who were willing, to join 
in the competition without compensa- 
tion. It excluded the consulting archi- 
tects from the competition, but re- 
tained their services in their previous 
capacity at a stipulated fee for each 
meeting attended, and made them a 
part of the Building Committee. It 
defined the conditions and compensa- 
tion to the author of the chosen design, 
and considered the question of superin- 
tendence. In due course, the selecting 
of a design was done in the same man- 
ner as the making of the programme 
had been. It was publicly done and 
publicly approved.” 


Let us now consider a little these 
preliminary questions, purposes, size, 
type and style. | 

In a general way the first named was 
treated in a previous article.* Its de- 
tails will vary much in different locali- 
ties. But we may summarise them as 
follows: 

First, Worship and Communion. 
Second, Clerical gatherings and ser- 
vices of Prayer and Praise. Third, Ser- 
vices with preaching to the people. 
Fourth, Meetings of the organizations 
of the Cathedral. Fifth, Grand func- 
tions and ceremonials of the Cathedral 
or of the State. Sixth, Numerous minor 
services and ceremonies. Seventh, 
Public monuments of great men and 
private memorials. Eighth, Means of 
access and communication; and, Ninth, 
Expression of public invitation. These 
purposes will suggest the following re- 
quirements: 

First, A Sanctuary with aitar. Second, 
A choir with seats not only for singers, 
but for all the clergy of the diocese, or 
such of them as are likely to present 
themselves at important functions. 
Third, An auditorium for as many 
people as can be reached by the voice 
of a preacher. Fourth, The necessary 
chapter house, meeting rooms, vestries 
and sacristies. 


* See’ No. 3, Vol. I. 


Fifth, A great amount. 


of space surrounding and extending 
and amplifying the auditorium so as to 
give impressive architectural effects and 
to be available for great crowds of 
people who will be present at grand 
ceremonies, although they could not 
hear a preacher. Sixth, Appropriate 
chapels for minor services and cere- 
monies. Seventh, Appropriate chapels 
and aisles for monuments of sculpture 
and stained glass and other inemorials. 
(The sixth and seventh requirements 
will, of course, form a part of the fifth.) 
Eighth, Vestibules, entrances and 
porches of ample size and of such 
beauty that they may also be part of 
the monumental architecture. Ninth, 
External features, such as open porches 
and cloisters, not only useful but ex- 
pressive of invitation and welcome. 

In former days, and until very re- 
cently, it has been usual to include 
another great requirement, namely, 
place or places for the reception of the 
remains of the illustrious dead, and 
often, in fact, for the dead not ilius- 
trious. But progress in knowledge 
of the laws of health will prevent this 
in our time and for the future, unless, 
indeed, the Church should modify its 
attitude toward incineration, and so 
make it possible again to shelter the 
ashes of its notables within its actual 
walls. But even this would probably 
cause only a modification in the design 
of monuments and the places for their 
reception, so that it need not change 
our list of requirements. There may, 
however, be several additional require- 
ments in any given locality, such, for 
example, as special chapels for scho- 
lastic or military or other organizations, 
and residences for the cathedral staff. 


The next question is of size. This, it 
is evident, can only be partially deter- 
mined in generalizations, The cathedral 
must, to deserve the name, be at least 
large enough for a congregation of 2,000 
persons in addition to the clergy and 
choir, and to this size must be added 
something for dignity of architectural 
effect and for the other requirements 
before examined. ‘The demands of the 
diocese, and of the locality, and their 
financial abilities are more important 
factors in this part of the problem than 
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any theories. Nevertheless, it will be 
safe to again urge liberal and even am- 
bitious planning. A portion of a noble 
building will have better chance to sur- 
vive than the completed whole of an 
ordinary one. It is consoling to remem- 
ber, when forced to economy, that small 
size still gives great possibilities. The 
little old twelfth-century Cathedral of 
Salamanca, in Spain, still stands impress- 
ive and admired, although it is literally 
overshadowed by the later giant of the 
fifteenth century. No more instructive 
lesson in size can be found than these 
two buildings. The old one, with less 
than 12,000 feet of floor space, sur- 
passes in impressiveness the new, with 
about 52,000. 


And now we come to the question of 
type. It is the greatest question of all. 
Yet, so illogically is the problem usually 
presented, that this is likely to be left to 
haphazard settlement, or even to mere 
accident, or sacrificed to some detail of 
comparatively small import. Let us 
agree at the outset that there may prop- 
erly arise in the same age and in the 
same. country more than one type of 
cathedral. That need not prevent us 
from seeking to define what, in general 
terms, are for our own day the best 
standard types. By type is meant a 
general form of structure pervading a 
number of examples. In ancient edi- 
fices (not strictly limiting ourselves to 
cathedrals, since other buildings may 
afford us useful precedent) we may 
easily distinguish such types as the 
Basilican, a rectangular hall being the 
first element, the domical, having a cir- 
cular hall, with or without surrounding 
chambers, the long nave or long cruci- 
form with extensive perspectives, the 
columnated with columns numerous 
and equal spaced, and numerous devel- 
opments and combinations of these. 

Type and style are intimately asso- 
ciated, so much so that frequently the 
latter is allowed to decide the former 
by including it. But to do this is to 
reverse the proper order of things. 
Style arises from and follows type, 
which should be therefore first deter- 
mined. 

Whence do types arise? 
they consist? 


In what do 
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The most primitive conception of an 
interior (it is with the interior we have 
first to do) and the earliest practice de- 
serving to be called architecture would 
probably consist of four walls inclosing 
a square, anda flat roof. The first efforts 
at proportion would be likely to be be- 
stowed upon the height, making it, we 
may assume, about five-eighths of the 


width. The next step would ex- 
tend the length greater in one di- 
rection as compared with the 
other, and a chamber with a 


width and height about five-eighths of 
its length may be fairly taken as the 
simplest expression of internal propor, 
tion which can possess character and 
harmony together. We have here in 
the added length discovered propor- 
tion; a further additional length reveals 
character. After this character is fully 
developed in definite fashion, according 
as one or other dimension is allowed to 
dominate, it may be said that the 
slightly elongated chamber is negative 
as regards character, since our position 

within a hall modifies its total appear- — 
ance. The emphasis of length begets 
all the nave types of proportion. From 
the emphasis of width (approximately 
returning to the square) arise all the 
octagon and circular and other spacious 
types. The emphasis of height (little 
used for interiors) creates the tower- 
like types. Broadly all the interiors of 
the world may be classified under either 
the first or second of these classes, and 
their artistic success is very nearly in 
proportion to their purity of character 
and type, or, in other words, to their 
singleness of motive shown in the em- 
phasis of either length or spaciousness 
(width). Take, as examples, West- 
minster Abbey for the one, and the 
Pantheon at Rome for the other. It 
is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
splendid development of the character 
expressed in length than the first 
affords; in the restraint put upon other 
dimensions there is as much art as in 
the generosity of the chief one. Is it 
not evident that this character, the 
keynote of style, depends not upon ab- 
solute, but upon relative things? Is it 
not evident that any attempt to add to 
the. subordinated dimension must de- 


stroy the force of the chief one? 
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In the Panthenon we have a perfec- 
tion of the expression of the space char- 
acter, depending not only upon the 
actual existing harmonious things, but 
also upon the absence of unharmonious 
things. The length element cannot be 
introduced without lessening that domi- 
nant space idea upon which the great 
conception is based for character. All 
this argument may seem very abstract 
and general, yet it is necessary to a 
true view of the questions of type and 
style, and the lack of it has caused 
many a disaster. Since the close of the 
medieval period there have been again 
and again essays to combine in one 
building these two _ characteristics, 
each one of which depends for value 
upon the absence of the other, and 
the inevitable failure has often been 
masked by great achievements in other 
qualities. Yet it is none the less true 
that some of the highest efforts in 
architecture of our era suffer in this 
primary qualification for excellence. 
Who, standing under the great dome of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, has not marveled 
that such vast, such gigantic size, and 
such noble elements of design should 
be so slow of impression? Who, read- 
ing the twaddle, repeated sheep-like by 
dilletanti, that the failure to impress 
arose from ‘perfection of proportions, 
has not felt that something was wrong 
in that argument? ‘The true defect is 
the length element introduced by the 
great nave, which, superb in itself, al- 
most annihilates the space value of the 
crossing and dome. Judging by the 
Pantheon’s impressiveness, it is abso- 
lutely certain that a dome the size of 
St. Peter’s could be made immeasur- 
ably more impressive if its character 
of spaciousness were emphasized by a 
proper subordination of the elements of 
length and height. 

It is not to be inferred that we are 
limited to a simple square or circle in 
plan. Those variations, apses, reces- 
ses, etc., which are so subdued in the 
Pantheon, may be with advantage en- 
larged and cultivated to a high degree. 
There is no doubt that the extension 
of the floor by (for instance) a cruci- 
form arrangement of nave and tran- 
septs, permits of much greater height 
in the central dome without loss of the 
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space character. It seems to be chiefly 
essential that the extensions should be 
in all four directions, and nearly alike; 
but it is not necessary that absolute 
symmetry should prevail. As witness 
the superb Sta. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, where the length is slightly 
emphasized without loss, but rather 
gain, to the grand spaciousness. ‘This 
magnificent edifice is full of lessons in 
the possibilities of the domed type. It 
probably reaches the limit of permissible 
length in the perspectives and variety 
of treatment of its side arches. A little 
more and it would begin to lose in 
width. 

Just as length may destroy width, 
so the converse holds good. When we 
look for an equivalent example of the 
length character destroyed by spacious- 
ness, we again have to come to the 
Renaissance. St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
London has a length of nave and of 
choir which, taken together, would 
be highly impressive. But they are 
divided by and for the dome, and 
separately each half has its length char- 
acter so impaired as to lose its distinc- 
tion, and the dome gains nothing, al- 
though in this instance it does not rela- 
tively loseso much. The architects of 
the middle ages knew better than to 
cut their perspectives apart in the mid- 
dle. ‘The crossing of the transepts in 
a Gothic cathedral does not do this. 
It is a sharp, narrow break like an in- 
stant pause in music, not a separation, 
but an emphasis. 

No critic contemplating the nave of 
Kheims or Amiens or any of the typical 
Gothic cathedrals, could wish those 
satisfying perspectives broken up or 
amplified into rotundas or octagons ? 

The series of Western medizval 
cathedrals undoubtedly developed the 
length character to its absolute and 
final extent. The number of buildings, 
the variety of styles, the length of time 
during which they prevailed, all help 
to demonstrate this. In such edifices 
as St. Severin, Toulouse, and Santiago 
di Compostella, Spain, is evidence that 
at a very early date (the eleventh cen- 
tury) almost the maximum length had 
been attained. And it is at least re- 
assuring to see how in the centuries 
which succeeded the prevailing propor- 
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tions of length to width remained un- 
changed. It shows conclusively that 
the limits were well understood. 

This series of experiments and con- 
clusions ran through the period of the 
development of the Gothic style. Dur- 
ing all this time there was almost no 
attempt at the adoption of the space 
type to grand purposes. Not that it 
was unknown. On the contrary, we 
find it most ably treated in many build- 
ings. The octagon chapter houses 
at Westminister and York, and many 
others afford good evidence that it was 
well understood. And it is worthy of 
note, indeed it is remarkable, that 
there is no confusion of the two char- 
acteristics, such as the Renaissance 
perpetuated, and we have already ex- 
amined. The Gothic architects felt, 
and one or two experiments helped 
them to feel, instinctively, yet defi- 
nitely, the necessity of purity of char- 
acter. Hence the abstinence from sen- 
sational combinations of spacious 
octagons with long perspective naves. 

Of the experiments just referred to, 
a most interesting one was that made 
at Gerona, in Spain, in 1416. Here 
arose the question of how to complete 
a cathedral of which the choir had been 
built with apse and side aisles, all of 
the usual French type of the fourteenth 
century. 

An enthusiast, a man of great ability, 
named Guillermo Boffiy, succeeding in 
persuading the authorities to allow him 
to build a nave of vast width (73 feet) 
which included on one span of vaulted 
roof the whole space intended by the 
original design to be covered by three— 
a nave as wide as the choir and both 
side aisles together. It was done: and 
it is hideous. Not in itself, but in its 
combination with the older choir and 
aisles. These, opening into its great 
straight end wall like caves in a cliff, 
are utterly ruined in effect. Their 
length is turned into depth, and, instead 
of charm, becomes a defect. It is evi- 
dent that shallow apses would be more 
in harmony with the great wide nave 
than they are. As for the nave itself, 
it is a triumph of skill, and if accom- 
panied by suitable features to complete 
a design of which it should be the cen- 
tral feature it might be a triumph of 
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art. But now it is only four de force. 
In the days when it was built it must 
have been talked of much. Architects 
traveled then and studied. We see in 
their works proofs of the closest affilia- 
tions and fullest community of thought 
in art. But Gerona Cathedral did not 
prove to be a new starting-point. On 
the contrary, it made no greater impress 
than the proven possibility of so great 
a vault. We can see that it was not 
considered a success. It violated the 
principle of purity of type, and its mix- 
ture of the space motive with the older 
length character was offensive. 
Another experiment, a notable excep- 


tion, is the Octagon at Ely, which Fer-_ 


gusson proudly describes as the only 
example of a true Gothic dome. How- 
ever beautiful it may be in itself, it is 
even here evident that it is not an en- 
hancement of the beauty of the whole 
cathedral. It is in fact the solitary 
example which should serve all ages 
as it did its own. It has often been 
asked why the plan here carried out 
has not been more general. The answer 
is not very hard to find. It is the same 
already given about Gerona. 


For architecture in its highest phase 


the motive and character idea must be 
singleand pure. Wemust choose there- 
fore either length or spaciousness to be 
dominant in the design. If both ele- 
ments must of necessity be introduced 
then one must be completely subordin- 
ated to the other. 


Having advanced so far, the question 
of style will arise much less formidably. 
There is undoubtedly a very deep- 
founded and strong inclination in 
Christian communities of Western Eu- 
rope and of America to have Gothic 
styles for religious buildings, and this 
is not merely accidental or transient; 
it is natural and lasting, because it is 
based on the mutual support which be- 
gan in the infancy of both. What 
Gothic architecture is, the Christian 
Church has contributed to make it more 
than any other influence, and this is 
the only style of which such intimate 
relationship can be shown. 

There are, however, two other styles 
very closely allied with the Christian 
Church in history and in adaptation, 
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These are, first, the Basilican, grand 
and impressive, the earliest developed 
from the negatively proportioned tem- 
ple and its simple cell, the first stage of 
the advancement of length as a char- 
acteristic. In its cultivated examples, 
this style has much that commands ad- 
miration, especially when, by doubling 
its outer aisles, and enlarging apses and 
establishing transepts variety is added 
to its somewhat severe lines. Yet, 
even then, its single and similar col- 
umns became monotonous by such fre- 
quent repetition, and its derivation for- 
bade much departure from details once 
set. But its chief disadvantage lies in 
the fact that in the Western Roman- 
esque and Gothic, its length principle 
was carried so much further, and with 
such continued advancement from 
monotony to variety in detail, that 
usually the argument which would lead 
us to the Basilican styles would carry 
us beyond them. 

The other is the Renaissance. ‘This, 
Brier stire, Erection Ul ~oLustCLer smat 
Rome, was the successor of the ex- 
hausted Gothic in all Christian coun- 
tries until the revival of the latter in 
recent times. The Renaissance is the 
natural and preferable style of the 
space type of cathedral, just as the 
Gothic is the true style of the length 
type. Yet it must beallowed that there 
is nothing in either style making it 
impossible to produce a perfect build- 
ing even of the type to which it is less 
natural. It is fair to say that success 
is more probable in those cases where 
every contributory circumstance is in 
favor, and it is therefore wise to allow 
whichever type is selected to have the 
advantage of its own favoring style. 

The word style has been used in the 
broadest sense. As to the period or 
phase of style, it would seem that, eco- 
nomical reasons apart, only the per- 
fected phase can be considered; unless, 
indeed, there is sufficient ground 
for venturing to improve even that. 
There is general agreement that the 
Gothic and the Renaissance both 
reached points of highest perfection 
and then degenerated. During the vi- 
tality of art, style never went back, 
although its steps forward were so 
slow at times as to be imperceptible. 


before. 
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If we take up any style at any time, for 
good reasons and understandingly, we 
must certainly allow those same reasons 
to lead us to their conclusions; that is 
to say, as far as they developed the 
style, without sacrifice of principle or 
purity. Arguments for Gothic style 
will lead us therefore to the fully de- 
veloped period immediately before the 
decadence commenced. In _ Renais- 
sance the same rule will apply, although 
it must be admitted that the order of 
progress is not strictly chronological. 
There is one other halting place not 
so strongly defined, yet of great value. 
The Eastern Romanesque, or Byzan- 
tine style, which cultivated the space 
idea- more than the Western, was ar- 
rested in its development rather than 
merged into a succeeding style. Its 


opposition to the length idea would 


recommend it in some cases. We 
may well, therefore, take up this style 
if we must have novelty, for there is in 
it some prospect of inventing good 
architecture unlike what has been done 
But it is a dangerous experi- 
ment. It is hard todoin afew months 
what has hitherto demanded centuries, 
and the style is an exotic. There 
is a great fund of suggestion in this 
Eastern Romanesque, even in that 
one before-mentioned example, Sta 
Sophia, but without doubt a safer mode 
of expression is the Renaissance, whose 
utterances are understood by the 
people. 

Whether Gothic or Renaissance, the 
detailed arrangements of the plan and 
the composition from them of the in- 
terior design first, and the exterior 
afterwards, will be the work demanded 
of the architect in each separate in- 
stance. In sucha discussion as this it 
is only permissible to sketch very 
briefly a few possible models. 

First.—A circular central hall with 
minor chambers around it either as re- 
cesses, or connected as an aisle or 
aisles. 

Second.—A square or octagonal or 
circular central hall in a group rec- 
tangularly disposed, forming a square 
or a short-armed cross. Each arm may 
be a domed or half-domed chamber, 
and may in turn have minor chambers 
or aisles around it. 


A MODERN CATHEDRAL. 


Third.—A long nave crossed by long 
transepts, and extended by parallel 
aisles single or double. 

Fourth.—A group as the last enriched 
by grouped chapels in an outer series, 

Fifth.—A long nave crossed by long 
chief transepts, and also at other points 
by minor transepts, each of these en- 
riched with aisles or chapels. 

The first and second models are of 
the space-type; the third, fourth and 
fifth are of the length type. 

In adapting the spacious plans of the 
domed styles, there is far greater invi- 
tation to new arrangements and more 
variety of suggestions for them than in 
the Gothic. Yet there is so much dan- 
ger in untried experiments that this is 
quite as much a drawback as an 
advantage. 

The Gothic plans depend almost im- 
movably upon the Latin cross as a 
fundamental form. But this can be no 
objection. The accommodation of the 
large congregation at the intersection 
of a Latin cross is much the same as 
with a Greek cross, if the widths are the 
same. The width already attained by 
the naves of existing Gothic cathedrals 
is equal to the reception of a congre- 
gationso large that greater space would 
be useless for preaching purposes. 
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Therefore the question of type and 
style need not, in the case of a large 
cathedral, be anywise affected by the 
practical demands for an auditorium. 
It must be decided by the sympathies 
and opinions of the promoters of the 
edifice, and will be judged by the gen- 
erations who follow them. The ex- 
perience of the past fifty years would 
make it probable that the less a modern 
design departed from the precedents se- 
lected the greater would be its success. 
Yet we are almost justified in claiming, 
at least, an improving understanding of 
the art of architecture as distinct from 
archeology. The greatest misfortune 
of this day is the restless love of 
novelty in the masses, who, after all, 
deliver the verdict—Popularity. It is 
impossible to advance step by step as 
the Greeks did, and the Goths. And 
this is almost equivalent to saying that 
it is impossible to advance at all. Thisis 
why the admired product of one modern 
generation is scoffed at by the next. 
There is no doubt that the architecture 
which shall command the respect of 
ages to come must be founded in re- 
spect for ages past, departing from its 
models forward and not backward, and 
only so far forward as is positive gain 
and not simply novelty. 


R. W. Gibson. 
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IRON CONSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK GITY. 


PAST AND PG TURE, 


eently asked to give 
an expert opinion 
as to the best book 
on the details of 
modern iron con- 
struction, replied 
that improvements 
in iron construction were progressing at 
so rapid a pace that he could recom- 
mend no work, however recent, as being 
up to the latest standard. Improve- 
ments, however, have not progressed 
with the same strides since New York 
City began to build in earnest, but 
neatly all date from a very recent 
period. 

In the days when the wealthy New 
Yorker’s architectural ambitions were 
satisfied with a three-story brick front, 
trimmed with sills and lintels of white 
marble, and crowned with Grecian cor- 
nices of painted wood, iron construction 
proper was practically unknown ; it was 
not even inits infancy. Difficulties in 
construction were overcome with posts, 
beams, lintels and trusses of wood, and 
yet if we look back but half a century 
we almost touch that period. Since 
then what a change in our build- 
ings, and what a difference in construc- 
tion! 

The modern successful New York 
City architect must be not alone an 
artist, but he must have marked abili- 
ties as a civil engineer; he must out- 
rank, if possible, the mechanical en- 
gineer in his knowledge of electricity, 
hydrostatics, heating and ventilation, 
and the sanitary engineer in the knowl- 


edge of plumbing, and withal be an 
accomplished financier; then, too, it 
will not do for him to acquire merely a 
knowledge of these varied sciences, he 
must keep abreast of the constant im- 
provements in them, and, above all, he 


must not copy slavishly what his 
confreres and rivals are doing, but 
must constantly invent something 
new. 


This state of things is largely brought 
about by the rapidly developing and 
changing character of the Metropolis, 
and its unsuitable shape for rapid ex- 
pansion. The island is so narrow, and 
its trade centre, the “ Stock Exchange,” 
so near one end, that the tendency of 
each trade not only to flock to one spot, 
but to crowd as near to this centre as 
possible, has made the price of land 
down-town simply enormous. There 
are many sales on record where the 
price was so great that if the property 
had been covered entirely with silver 
dollars two layers deep the owner 
would have scorned the offer. To 
place low buildings on such property 
would necessitate the charging of enor- 
mous rents to derive income on the 
ground value; but even if the paying 
of such rents had been feasible, more 
room had to be provided to accommo- 
date those clamoring for it. As the 
old low-priced ground leases expired 
one by one, owners were called upon to 
build taller buildings, to give more 
room and to get more rent. But this 
was impracticable, for tenants would 
not mount stairs above four or at most 
five stories. 
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LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING. 
No. 25 Pine street, New York City. J. C. Cady & Co., Architects. 
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OLD GIRDERS. 


It was here that the inventive genius 
of our race stepped in, and the ‘ele- 
vator’”’ solved the problem. 

Daring builders went as high as six, 
then seven, eight or nine stories, and 
the climax seemed reached. A few 
years and the lesson was learned that 
such buildings were a menace to the 
city. They could not be controlled 
in.case of fires. Hence the law. .re- 
quiring them to be “fire-proof.”’ This 
brought about the first great step 
in the improvement in iron construc- 
tion. Wood in floors, trusses, stairs, 
elevator inclosures, in fact every 
constructive or exposed part had to be 
replaced by iron, not only to prevent 
decay and burning of the wood, but be- 
cause the fire-proof construction in par- 
titions and floors added so greatly to 
the weights to be borne. Soon, how- 
ever, nine-storied buildings no longer 
sufficed; office rents which in the 
cheapest parts of a building brought at 
least $2 for each square foot of floor 
space, no longer made sufficient income. 
More room was needed and prices con- 
tinued to rise, therefore buildings had 
to go higher; hydraulic and electric 
rapid-running ‘express’ elevators, with 
a speed of 600 feet a minute or more, 


solved that part of the problem, and 
buildings could and did rise to thirteen 
and fourteen stories. 

But here arose a new problem ; the 
brick walls at the base became so enor- 
mously thick that their cost was 
very great, their weight excessive for 
the poor foundation in many parts of 
the island, and above all the valuable 
ground space occupied by them a great 
loss of income to the owner; so much 
so that, if a man had a narrow lot, little 
more than an entrance hall-way would 
be left between the side walls on the 
ground floor, and this too on his most 
valuable renting floor. 

It became necessary, therefore, to 
make the walls thinner; and iron con- 
struction was resorted to, culminating 
in what are now called “skeleton” 
constructed buildings. To show how 
rapid is the progress in such matters, 
it is but necessary to state that the 
foundations of the first building of 
this kind, the Lancashire  Insur- 
ance Company’s building at 25 Pine 
street, in which all the walls are 
built with skeleton wrought iron 
construction, so that though the build- 
ing is ten full stories high above the 
ground the brick side walls are only 
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12 inches thick at the ground level, 
were laid but little over two years ago, 
and yet it has already been adopted as 
the standard of construction for nearly 
all the new tall buildings, some of 
which are now rapidly rising 
towards their proposed sev- 
enteen stories. 

Where this growth will 
stop no one can_ predict. 
Weight on the foundation 
may be the limit mark, but 
aluminium construction in 
the near future may even 
overcome that difficulty. 

In thus briefly outlining 
the causes for our recent re- 
markably rapid progress in 
iron construction, the writer 
has hesitated before claim- 
ing as modern inventions 
even the elevator or the New 
York City ‘“‘sky-scraper,” for 
as archeologists rob mod- 
ern civilization of all that 
makes life worth living, 
yielding the palm for luxury 
to Rome, for art and litera- 
ture to Greece, for construc- 
tion and enterprise to Egypt, 
so he may by such claims 
arouse a controversy as to 
whether or no the skeleton- 
constructed ‘ sky-scraper”’ 
with its ‘“‘express”’ elevators, 
is not after all but a feeble 
imitation of the Tower of 
Babel. 

Iron construction in New 
York City can easily be 
divided into distinct stages: 
Infancy, Cast-iron Period, 
Cast-iron Fronts, Wrought- 
iron Beams, Riveted Gir- 
ders and Trusses, Skeleton 
struction. 


Con- 


INFANCY. 


In this period there is nothing of 
interest to the constructor beyond such 
interest as is aroused by curious and 
odd methods of construction discovered 
in old buildings as they are torn down. 
The most curious of these contains the 
incipient idea of the modern riveted 
girder. This idea of building up 
I-shaped wrought-iron girders can be 
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found in many old buildings. Their 
construction is frequently so odd and 
unnatural that the wonder is not what 
could be made to stand up, but what 
failed to fall down. Probably the most 


OLD GIRDERS, 


curious is where two plates, placed 
parallel to each other horizontally, are 
bolted together, being separated by one 
or two vertical plates, there being no 
method. whatever of attaching the 
vertical plate or web to its horizontal 
top and bottom plates or flanges, reli- 
ance being placed only on the pressure 
or squeezing effect due to the bolts. 
Illustrations of some curious old gir- 
ders are given on pages 450 and 451. 
These were evidently removed by some 
second-hand dealer, and being only a 
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little too long for his new building, he 
did not care to stop nor to expend 
money to cut them off, but built them 
in as they were, a constant reminder to 
passers-by of olden times. Such im- 
provised iron girders, and the few 
curiously-shaped European rolled iron 
sections, principally channels or deck 
beams, which found their way at rare 
intervals into New York buildings, in- 
creased spans sufficiently to make iron 
columns a necessity. ‘These led to the 


CAST-IRON PERIOD. 


The columns were of _ cast-iron, 
usually fluted on the shaft, with bell- 
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the girder for its passage. Thus the 
load on the column above is transferred 
to the columns below, for the depth of 
the girder, through unshrinkable iron. 
But to save expense frequently the dowel 
was cast on the upper column, assuming 
the shape shown in the sketch below. 
A thin cast-iron plate was laid over the 
bell-shaped cap and the bottom of the 
upper column reduced almost to a dull 
point rested in the centre of this thin 
plate, over the hollow of the cap below, 
ready to punch through the plate on 
the slightest provocation; an accident 
which has happened more than once. 
And yet this construction has been used 
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OLD-FASHIONED DEFECTIVE DOWELLED COLUMN, 


Later, the 
in 


capitals. 
were Corinthian 


shaped tops or 
caps frequently 
design. 

Where wooden girders rested on the 
columns, the lesson was soon learned 
that to run the girder over the column 
and place another column above the 
girder, meant serious trouble in the 
buiiding, as the girder began to shrink 
and thus lowered each column above 
it. ‘To avoid this the dowel was re- 
sorted to, a construction which, though 
intended to avoid a danger, frequently 
became of such a curious design itself 
as to endanger the building more than 
the danger it aimed to avoid. The 
dowel is a short column of diminished 
diameter, a hole being drilled through 


as recently as within twenty years, and 
buildings with it stand and are still 
used with immunity for heavy storage 
and manufacturing purposes.* 

From these old columns it is quite a 


*The writer has purposely avoided the discussion of the 
long mooted question, whether cast or wrought iron col- 
umns are preferable in case of fire, and to resist rust- 
ing. The former are objected to on the theory that they 
crack and snap off suddenly when heated and suddenly 
cooled by water. ‘The latter are supposed to bend and let 
the load down more gradually, but under less intense heat. 
As a rule both behave fairly well, though the writer 
inclines strongly to wrought iron; a fire that will destroy 
either material would probably destroy the masonry over 
it anyhow. A curious instance, however, was found in the 
great Western Union fire, where a cast-iron tower corner 
column actually partially melted, and settling on itself 
shortened its length, as shown in the illustration; and still 
the tower stood intact until torn down by hand. The 
objection to wrought iron on the score of rusting is perhaps 
more real, and yet it can be readily answered by the fact that 
we remove wrought iron anchors from old masonry walls un- 
harmed by rust, though frequently more than roo years old, 
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Cast column from Western Union Building, New York City. 


Column taken from Western Union Building (New York City) after fire. 


Sections of column from Western Union Telegraph Co.’s Building (Broadway, New York), showing action of fire. 
Removed by Jackson Architectural Iron Works. 


PHGENIX COLUMN, ERECTED BY THE JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


(See page 455.) 
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OLD-FASHIONED CAST-IRON LINTEL. 


step to the modern wrought iron col- 
umn, as seen in the foundations of the 
building at the corner of Broadway and 
Eighteenth street. (Illustration, p. 454.) 

The use of cast-iron further intro- 
duced the iron lintel ; then, as the dar- 
ing of constructors increased, the span 
of opening was lengthened; and the 
methods of overcoming these new diffi- 
culties led to many curiously-shaped 
lintels, the best known being the 
“arched” lintel, a good example of 
which was seen on top of the rubbish 
caused by the collapse of the buildings 
after the fire at the corner of Fulton 
and Nassau streets. Constructors be- 
came so daring at last that the build- 
ing law took cognizance of these con- 
structions and was largely instrumental 
in fostering the use of that anomaly, 
the ‘‘bowed girder.”’ 

This consisted of an arched rib of 
cast-iron, with a straight tie rod of 
wrought iron, the rib being the ‘“ bow,”’ 
the tie rodthe “string.’’ These girders, 
of a highly-ornamental kind, can be 
seen throughout the old Harper & Bros.’ 
publishing house. The bowed girder 
was a great favorite, until quite a recent 
period, for lintels, and the writer can 
remember many a happy hour spent in 
his early experiences tracing out the 


various strains due to this 
combination of metals. The 
cast-iron finally led to 


mongrel 
use of 


CAST-IRON FRONTS, 


Of all periods and styles of archi- 
tecture which New York City has 
experienced—and she has had them all 
from Egyptian to the latest fashionable 
crazes—the cast-iron fronts were the 
most abhorrent. It was found that the 
elaborate Renaissance fronts which 
were being built of stone and chiefly of 
marble, were very expensive, and 
instead of abandoning the style and 
doing something cheaper, cast-iron was 
used, modeled and painted in imitation 
of marble or stone, and thus these, to 
our predecessors beautiful—but to us 
hideous—designs could be carried out 
more cheaply than probably any kind 
of inexpensive style with genuine ma- 
terial. A. T. Stewart’s retail store, 
Ninth street and Broadway, is about 
the acme of this period. When, how- 
ever, designers let the cheapness of 
the material—cast-iron—run away with 
their good sense and allowed their fancy 
such play, when we saw great business 
structures rise in Broadway, with gilded 
Moorish fronts, the fashion was doomed, 
and cast-iron fronts were quickly aban- 
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doned, to be chiefly replaced by brick 
and terra cotta ones. 

The writer would not, however, wish 
to be understood that no front should be 
of iron; on the contrary, he contem- 
plates building at an early opportunity 
a skeleton construction with an cron 
Jront, but the front should be made to 
express and show the nature of the con- 
struction, and of the material, and 
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stroyed by fire and since rebuilt by the 
writer’s firm, a curious mélange of iron 
and wooden beams was found, odd bed- 
fellows used in the same floors. Though 
the old building was erected only about 
twenty-three years ago, either the price 
of iron was too great to use iron through- 
out for floor beams, so that it was used 
only here and there with an idea of 
stiffening the floors, or elsethe owner’s 


STAGE SUPPORTS—METROPOLITAN 


New York City. 


should not imitate the methods of using 
a more expensive material. 

As already stated, rolled iron beams 
of European make were at intervals in- 
troduced into our buildings, and as the 
demand for them increased they were 
rolled in thiscountry. But the protec- 
tive tariff and the pool arrangement of 
the mills kept the price of structural 
shapes so high that rolled iron had to 
be used sparingly. 

In a public building recently de- 


OPERA HOUSE. 
J. C. Cady & Co., Architects. 


desire to have iron beams used could 
not be carried out, because they could 
not be easily obtained in sufficient 
quantities. 

Cooper Union was one of the early 
structures to have iron beams; but their 
adoption in such structures as the Post- 
office, the Western Union Building, and 
the 7rzbune Building, in the early ‘sev- 
enties,” led rapidly to their more famil- 
iar use, as illustrated, for instance, in the 
Third Avenue car stables. (Page 456.) 
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In the Metropolitan Opera House, 
built in the early “eighties,” the use of 
iron construction undoubtedly made a 
big stride. As this was the first theatre 
building probably in the world to in- 
troduce fan ventilation, furnishing to 
every seat a supply of fresh air, so it 
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RIVETED GIRDERS AND TRUSSES. 

The span of the roofs and ceilings in 
this Opera House, considerably over roo 
feet, gave an opportunity to show what 
could be done in light iron truss con- 
struction. 


Riveted girder and hoisting engine, new wing, American Museum of Natural History. 


New York City. 


was also the first absolutely fire-proof 
theatre in the world. Not only was the 
ordinary iron construction used, but 
even the galleries were constructed of 
iron, though nearly every beam had to 
be bent to a different shape; the ceiling 
and stage galleries were iron; and, 
what at the time was claimed to be an 
impossibility, iron supports for the stage 
were invented, to be removable at will, 
and interchangeable. (Page 457.) 


J. C. Cady & Co., Architects 


This building, too, was one of the 
earliest buildings into which the use of 
riveted girders of modern design en- 
tered. The span of these riveted gir- 
ders was so great, that their weight was 
beyond anything that had been hoisted 
before them, and after they had broken 
down a successive series of derricks, 
special derricks had to be devised to 
get them into place. It should be said 
that this difficulty had been foreseen ; 
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for what were originally designed to be 
“boxed” or two-web girders, were after- 
wards built in two halves longitudin- 
ally; that is, two single-web girders, 
of only about half weight each, were 
substituted, hoisted separately, and 
afterwards bolted together. 

Since then the use of this form of 
construction has increased so rapidly 
that now, only a decade later, the claim 
of these girders to be unusual or very 
heavy would be ridiculed; and they 
would be hoisted into place in a few 
minutes by asteam engine, so small that, 
as a reporter once put it, “it looked as 
if the girder could ‘yank’ that little 
engine all over the place.” This was 
said of some riveted girders used in the 
American Museum of Natural History 
some two years ago, which were some 
65 feet long, 3 feet deep, and weighed 
about 35,000 pounds each. 

They supported solid tiled masonry 
floors, for which no columns were used, 
the unobstructed exhibition space on 
each floor being about 65 feet by 110 
feet. These girders were unparalleled 
but two years ago; since then they 
have been surpassed. 

In building iron trusses architects 
copied from the designs of bridge con- 
structors, using the “ pin ” jointed truss. 
Good examples are given in the illus- 
trations, showing the great roof trusses 
over the Metropolitan Opera House; 
and one of those over the New Music 
Hall, the latter calculated to carry a 
load of 678,000 pounds, and weighing 
51,000°pounds each. (Page 460.) 

It was soon found, however, that for 
the shorter spans used in buildings, a 
great saving could be made by con- 
structing the roof trusses largely of flat 
bars and angle irons; as these shapes, 
not being controlled by the mill pool, 
are much cheaper; and as the joints of 
the truss are riveted together, the cost 
of the “shop-work ” is greatly dimin- 
ished. This form has been largely 
used in the last five or six years. 


SKELETON CONSTRUCTION. 


As already mentioned, the necessity 
for economizing space on the lower 
floors led to skeleton constructions; 
while its rapid and almost sudden in- 
troduction was due to the innovation 
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and successful use of wrought-iron col- 
umns and girders in the Lancashire 
Building, yet for a number of years 


GALLATIN BANK BUILDING, 
Wall street, New York City. J. C. Cady & Co., Architects, 
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constructors had been struggling with 
the problem. 

Attempts were made to build thinner 
walls by stiffening them with iron col- 
umns at intervals, a very bad construc- 
tion, as the wall joints would shrink, 
while the columns remained unchanged; 
or, columns were introduced to remove 
the weight of floors from the walls, a 
not much better device. 

Several buildings finally were built 
with cast-iron columns and cast-iron 
lintels or rolled beams between them 
at intervals, the Tower Building be- 
ing probably the pioneer of this class. 
It was found, however, that such build- 
ings, if narrow and tall, lacked rigidity, 
as columns of cast-iron can only be 
bolted together and to the horizontal 
lintels or beams, and the bolts have to 
be set by wrenches and by hand. This 
construction allowed more or less play 
at the joints, and such buildings, if very 
narrow, had to be stiffened laterally, 
that is, sideways, by means of vertical 
trusses running from side wall to side 
wall and from top to bottom. These 
form a very serious drawback in plan- 
ning, as partitions have to be placed 
wherever the trusses are, and partitions 
are frequently not wanted there. The 
Columbia Building, just completed, uses 
the cast-iron column with greater suc- 
cess, as the base line of the building is 
quite broad in comparison with its 
height. The best-planned modern office 
building leaves each floor as one great 
loft, to be subdivided by light inter- 
changeable and éasily-moved parti- 
tions, to suit the tenants’ wishes. 

In the Gallatin Bank Building the 
effort was made to economize space by 
the use of iron-constructed walls. Both 
cast and wrought iron were used. The 
entire rear walls were only 12 inches 
thick, made of cast-iron columns, of 
ij shape, the hollows being used to 
convey air to the offices. The two in- 
terior court crosswalls were built of 
wrought iron and are largely filled with 
glass, the solid parts being only 6 
inches thick over all. 

The — wrought-iron construction 
proved so superior in its economy of 
space and rigidity, that when the Lan- 
cashire building was put up cast-iron 
was eliminated from any consideration 
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whatever. What is known as the Zee- 
bar column was used, this being four 
Zee-shaped irons, riveted to a central 
plate, as shown below. 

The Zee bars and plates, where 
jointed at different points of their 
height, had wrought-iron plates riveted 
to the lower column, the next columns 
above being r7v zed to these plates; in 
this way the columns, as they grew in 
height, practically became of one solid, 
unbroken length. At intervals of from 
two to three stories, but always imme- 
diately at some floor level, horizontal, 
single-webbed riveted girders were 
riveted to the columns at their ends, 
and on these the 12-inch brick curtain 
walls rested; the cross girders carrying 
the floor beams proper were of course 
at right angles to the wall girders and 
were also vzvefed to the columns at their 
ends. The floor beams were riveted to 
the girders, and each floor which came 
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Plan and section, and elevation of Zee-bar column and shoe. 
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ona level with a wall girder was trussed 
throughout its entire surface by 
means of flat-iron diagonal cross bars 
riveted to beams and girders. ‘Thus 
every such floor became a truss and 
gave the building rigidity laterally by 
transferring any tendency to twist or 
move laterally to the front and rear 
walls. The latter had riveted girders 
at every floor level rzveted at their ends 
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der, however, was introduced in the 
Mohawk Building,* where the webs of 
the girders are made up of diagonal flat 
bars, which readily allow the wall to be 
carried full thickness past the web, the 
inner and outer sections being easily 
bonded together, and the girder conse- 
quently much better protected from fire. 

With the great weights of our 
modern buildings, iron and steel are 
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to the corner columns, and the corners 
above and below the girders, thus 
formed at the columns, were filled as far 
as the windows would permit with 
wrought-iron — triangular ““ gusset- 
plates” réveted to columns and to the 
top and bottom flanges of the girders. 
It was thus made utterly impossible for 
the building, though only a little over 
20 feet wide, to collapse. 

It will readily be seen how well the 
Zee bar column and riveted girder 
adapt themselves to be used in connec- 
tion with a thin brick wall, as the bricks 
covering and protecting the columns 
and girders can readily be bonded with 
those forming the “ curtain walls,.”” 

An improvement on the riveted gir- 


rapidly coming into use to spread the 
weight at the footings. A curious and 
most ingenious foundation construction 
was used in the new Western Union 
Building.}+ It became necessary to trans- 
fer a large part of an enormous load, 
to be placed on the column at one cor- 
ner of the lot, to more secure footings. 
To accomplish this an inverted truss 
was built into the foundation; its ex- 
treme end under the column in ques- 
tion. The vertical column under the 
column above, for the height of this 
truss, is so diminished in size that, 
should the full load attempt to settle 


* R. H. Robertson, architect. 
+ Dey street, New York City. ' 
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on to it, it would be unable to bear it, 
and bending or giving away, ever so 
slightly, under the load, would at once 


transfer it to the truss. ‘This lower 
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ported wooden beams at closer intervals 
and at right angles to the girders; then 
iron girders supported wooden beams 
at right angles; then iron girders sup- 
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Dey street, New York City. 


column could have been omitted, but 
is counted on to help spread the load 
over the footings. 


THE FUTURE. 


With so many ingenious constructors 
working at the problem of iron con- 
struction, as we have in New York, 
there is no doubt that the rapid strides 
of the past will be kept up, if not sur- 
passed in the near future. Steel is the 
material which will probably lead the 
immediately impending advances. 

Its manufacture is hardly as yet in 
that state of certainty where it can be 
used with perfect impunity and without 
tests, which latter mean increased ex- 
pense. But it is rapidly assuming a 
commanding position in architectural 
construction, and is pushing out of use 
wrought iron, as the latter has displaced 
cast-iron, 

The great trouble, however, at the 
present moment, is not so much the 
material used, as the slavish following 
of old constructive ideas. At first 
wooden girders, at larger intervals, sup- 


UNION BUILDING. 


Henry J. Hardenbergh, Architect. 


ported iron beams at right angles to 
them, and now we make steel do the 
same. Why! the old Egyptians, thou- 
sands of years before our era, put stone 
girders on stone columns, and at right 
angles to these the stone beams form- 
ing the roof coverings ! 

Can no one invent some new and bet- 
ter method? Does the “Cambered” 
arch offer no suggestion? ‘The writer 
believes fully that before long some 
one will invent some much cheaper and 
less clumsy arrangement, for the ma- 
terial is now here that will adapt itself 
to almost any form. 

A curiosity, and possibly a strong 
hint as to future constructive solutions, 
is afforded by Mr. N. Poulsen’s new 
patent. Flat iron bars are placed across 
the entire span of the room, these ribs 
crossing each other at right angles and 
diagonally across their corners, the 
whole bent to the “ natural arch curve’”’ 
by rolling, and riveted together at all in- 
tersections. The spandrils between are 
filled by plaster arches made to a * nat- 
ural curve” by being moulded overa 
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PLAN OF N. POULSEN’S FLOOR CONSTRUCTION, 


rubber bag, inflated with gas. All curves 
being similar, all parts are interchange- 
able. The ribs are covered underneath 
with plain or ornamented plaster ribs, 
which are moulded to the curve, and 
cut off in lengths to suit. Above the ribs 
and at regular intervals between them, 
concrete partitions are built up to near 
the floor, these are covered with wire 
cloth, and a heavy layer of concrete 
over them forms the floor, ready for 
any finish. Holes through the ribs 
allow the hot air to enter under the 
floor at, say, one corner and to circulate 
all over, under its entire area, doing 
away with the objectionable ‘cold 
floor,” and then the heat enters the 
room near the point of starting through 
a floor register. 


Whatever may be said as to the art- 
istic effect of this arrangement, or as to 
its practicability in modern buildings, 
it certainly has the merit of being a 
long step, whether forward or not—at 
least, a long step—far away from our 
present clumsy methods. 

And after steel--our present hope-- 
what next? The writer believes that 
cast-steel has within it immense 
constructional possibilities. When it 
can be made to be as strong, ductile 
and reliable as wrought steel, then the 
immense advantage of being able to do 
away with the expense of hand work, 
and to introduce the facile and cheaper 
form of casting will again supersede 
the present “wrought” age. When 
supports for stairs such as those in the 
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CEILING UNDER N. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
Building can be done in cast-iron, what 
may we not hope from the _ fully-de- 
veloped and perfect-cast-steel. 

And after steel, what next? The 
development of the future will probably 
come with aluminium, a metal combin- 
ing with strength, lightness. It is not 
affected by our trying climate, which 
requires all steel and wrought iron to 
be carefully and constantly protected 
from corrosion. 

The writer's hope that this material 
may be accessible to constructors in the 
near future, 1s largely based on the 
already rapid reduction in its cost of 
production since it was first discovered 
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and particularly since the impetus for 
cheapening its price was started by 
Napoleon III. 

It can now be produced for twenty- 
five cents a pound, several tons being 
manufactured daily, for use in house- 
hold and table goods, military equip- 
ments, cartridge shells, in connection 
with machinery and similar purposes. 

When the price has been still further 
reduced, it will be largely used for cov- 
ering roofs, for gutters and leaders, 
and sheet metal-work generally ; and, 
as an alloy, if not in its pure state, it 
will some day assuredly replace the 
heavier and corrosive iron and steel 
constructions of the present day. 


Louts De Coppet Berg. 
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Church, Courtlandt and Dey streets, New York City. Geo. B, Post, Architect. 


(From water-color drawing.) 
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HE student of 
Architectural Art 
History is over- 
whelmed with the 
number, magni- 
tude and intrinsic 
merit of the mon- 
uments of the 
past and _ cor- 

respondingly despondent when he con- 
témplates the efforts of our own time. 
The historic past, however, begins with 
Egyptian remains of foundations, built 
of dressed rectangular stone, of prob- 
able wooden superstructures which date 
back 6,000 years before Christ. The 
era of the Pyramids extends from 4,000 
to 2,500 years b. C. The past, there- 
fore, as far as concerns architectural 
monuments which have come down to 
us, is a matter of 6,000 to 8,000 years. 
It is not surprising that much good 
work has been done during that time: 
doubtless a vast amount of bad work 
which has been allowed to decay has 
also been done in the same time, for it 
must be remembered that monuments 
of art merit are not only preserved by 
their superior stability, but also by the 
fostering care of man, An illustration 
of this on a large scale may be found 
in the restoration and completion of the 
cathedrals of the thirteenth century in 
our Own time. 

Moreover, a review of the known 
monuments of the past will show that 
the dates of their creation are not 
equally distributed. They are efforts 
of special periods separated by centu- 
ries of sterility and inactivity, 

Another broad view of the subject 
reveals the fact that the highest de- 
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velopment of past architecture (Egyp- 
tian, Greek and Medizval) is coinci- 
dent with the culmination of great 
religious ideas. In harmony with these 
ideas, but subordinate to them, secular 
structures express social and_polit- 


ical ideas of lesser import, per- 
haps, but of undoubted _ individ- 
uality and force. The priest and 
the soldier, the representatives of 


human ideas, are celebrated in archi- 
tectural monuments. Their functions 
and those of the people in relation with 
them, form the acts of human groups, 
which expressed in a building become 
a monument of a social or religious 
idea. Without material acts of this 
description ideas cannot be conveyed 
to the people at large. Inthe past this 
was universally recognized as a fact. 
At the present time, since the invention 
of printing, it is unfortunately assumed 
that the discussion of an idea is suffi- 
cient to instruct the masses who are 
able to read. So it would be if they 
did read. 

Architectural monuments, expressive 
of social, religious and patriotic ideas, 
are as necessary to-day as they were in 
the times of the Parthenon and the 
cathedrals. It would be unjust to the 
nineteenth century to say that these 
ideas are no longer foremost in men’s 
minds—but it is true, that thev lack the 
definite and positive form they assumed 
inthe past. They are under discussion, 
and more mental energy is engaged in 
freeing them from the cobwebs of the 
past than in giving them positive and 
definite form. Besides, we are busy in 
improving the material conditions of 
mankind and are apt to look upon eth- 
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ical relations not so much as paramount 
in themselves, but as adjuncts to ma- 
terial well-being. The priest and the 
soldier no longer govern the world. 
They are relegated to the position of 


.servants of the people, and the mer- 


—_— 


chant, the.manufacturer, the builder of 
railroads and ships are the representa- 
tives of material prosperity and have 
taken the place of kings, bishops and 
generals. 

It is not the province of this paper to 
inquire whether this condition of things 
tends to the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether it is conducive to the 
development of great moral ideas, to 
their celebration by popular acts, and 
finally to the fostering of art in general 
andarchitecturein particular. Norhas 
it so far been the motive for the cre- 
ation and the poetical development of 
ideas which may serve as a basis for 
architectural monuments, nor are archi- 
tectural monuments possible in the 
absence of such positive ideas. 

To illustrate: The majority of build- 
ings which command the attention and 
services of the architect at the present 
time and in this country are strictly 
business buildings. Prominently among 
them are railroad stations, insurance 
and office buildings, stores and news 
offices. Considered from an _=archi- 
tectural standpoint these buildings, by 
their simplicity and economic con- 
struction, should express a mere busi- 
ness purpose. Upon them, however, are 
lavished in costly material and decora- 
tion the forms of courts and palaces, in 
order to appeal to the attention of the 
community and to a remunerative pat- 
ronage. Architecture is ransacked to 
deck these simple clowns of material 
use with the shields of the warrior, the 
crowns of kings and the forms of libra- 
ries and courtsof law. The architect 
is practically retained to advertise a 
plain business purpose by clothing 
these structures with whatever ornate 
forms he may find handy in his reper- 
toir of architectural monuments. 

Of course, we build courts of justice 
and capitols; they, certainly, it will be 
said, represent vital social and politi- 
calideas. True, but these ideas by late 
definitions have been deprived of their 
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poetry, hence they cannot be poetically 
expressed. A judge no longer performs 
the functions inherent in his office in the 
past, he has sunk down into a referee 
who decides upon the cogency of the 
arguments of contending lawyers, and 
by a fiction of modern law deputes the 
cognition of facts to a jury. Hence it 
isa fact that a court-room is nothing 
more than a convenient apartment for 
legal discussion, and a number of such 
compartments are habitually packed 
into a rectangular structure which can 
in no way be distinguished from sur- 
rounding business buildings. 

The same applies to our State houses, 
or capitols as they are called. Noone 
can possibly consider our legislative 
bodies and their surroundings from the 
standpoint of art as poetical expressions 
of an idea. 

But then we are to have a cathedral. 

Let us here express our unqualified 
reverence for the Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tion which intends to celebrate its exist- 
ence by erecting this architectural mon- 
ument, also our admiration of the men 
engaged in the undertaking. Their in- 
telligence, moral purity and broad char- 
itable intent must be patent to all. The 
Episcopal Church has long ceased to — 
content itself with protesting against 
dogmas, and has turned its attention to 
the moral and material well-being of 
its parishioner outside as well as inside. 
of the church. A great work of instruc- 
tion, material help and intellectual re- 
finement of the people at large is being 
silently and effectively done, large sums 
of money and, what is more potent, a 
great amount of intelligent, per- 
sonal labor are expended annually 
upon this work, and magnificent en- 
dowments for the same purpose are 
showered upon the church. A broad 
and liberal interpretation of charity has 
thus been added to the conventional 
formula of Christian faith, but has not 
as yet been incorporated in its outward 
manifestation. The positive religious 
idea of modern Christianity is a mere 
extract of that of the Catholic Church. 
Some reductions have been made, but 
nothing has been added excepting the > 
tacit understanding that Catholic ritual 
is to be abandoned; and no new demon- 
strations have been substituted for it, 
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To-day, as of old, the cathedral is a 
place where the bishop meets the clergy 
and people of his diocese to speak to 
them, not by words but by the help of 
art, by pictures, music and processions, 
by the expression of the building itself of 
the great Christian idea he represents. 
Catholic methods of doing this are con- 
ventialized into forms which partake but 
little, not only of modern Christian 
ideas, but of modern methods of 
expression. It is not at all difficult to 
supersede these with more forcible and 
less conventional forms. This may be 
the work of time, but it need not to be 
a long time if the necessity of the work 
is but recognized and is pursued with 
zealand energy. Nor need we to enter 


upon the probable detail of it ; it is not! 


the function of the architect to do this 
at any time, but we-may state that 
with regard to the proposed cathedral 
no steps have as yet been taken to de- 
fine modern Christianity other than by 
a general protest against the Chris- 
tianity of the fourteenth century, and 
its forms of art expression. The church 
has not felt nor expressed the want of a 
fitting place where the bishop may 
meet his clergy and people, to address 
them on the essence of modern Chris- 
tianity. What has been said, and it is 
the only reason which has been ad- 
vanced for building a cathedral, is that 
New York has now arrived at a state of 
magnitude and affluence when the world 
expects that it should possess a cathe- 
dral. ‘The only reason for building a ca- 
thedral in the City of New York, there- 
fore, is that the great commercial me- 
tropolis should be provided with 
architectural bric-a-brac of this kind. 
What sort of a cathedral a Protestant 
cathedral is to be has not been deter- 
mined any further than that it must of 
necessity be a Catholic cathedral in 
some way modified in order to express 
a protest. No solemn conclave of 
Protestant divines has convened to 
determine the positive idea which 
is the essence of modern Chris- 
tianity, nor the ritual which will 
express this idea poetically. A Pro- 
testant cathedral, therefore, is as yet 
impossible. 

Similar conditions of architectural 
sterility, the result of the same cause, 
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may be observed in the art history of 
Egypt during ten or fifteen centuries 
before the Christian era; also at its 
beginning, in Greece, when the temples 
had ceased to interpret the religious 
ideas of the times and Christianity had 
not yet sufficiently crystallized to 
generate Christian monuments. 


The prime vicissitude of architecture 
at the present time has been shown to 
be the want of definite ideas, which 
must always be the motive of a mon- 
ument. The second may be _ formu- 
lated as follows: Given a well-defined 
idea, is the architect of the nineteenth 
century, by his education, prepared to 


_develop it into a monument ? 


It is not much more than a quarter of 
a century ago that in this country no 
institution existed where architecture 
was taught in any form. We have now 
a reasonable number of polytechnic 
schools and universities where young 
men may receive an architectural train- 
ing as good as that of the best foreign 
[institutions of the kind. 

In those days, the young aspirant to 
the profession served an apprenticeship 
in the office of a practicing architect 
and acquired a training by absorption 
in an architectural environment. Of 
these it is not intended to speak here; 
nor is the educated architect to be held 
personally responsible for his short- 
comings in dealing with an idea. The 
question is: ‘‘Are the methods of the 
best obtainable architectural training 
of such a nature as to enable the arch- 
itect to develop a monument out of 
an idea?” 

By the scientific branch of his studies 
the architect becomes familiar with 
methods of construction, the nature 
and intensity of forces acting and the 
resistance of the material employed. 
The artistic branch teaches mainly 
architectural history. The student is 
overwhelmed with a mass of architect- 
ural monuments, assorted with regard 
to style, and referred to the different 
countries where built and the periods 
of time in which they were. built. 
The purpose of these monuments, be- 
yond the general indication that they 
are churches, temples, palaces, theatres, 
etc., etc., is not especially discussed in 
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relation to social or religious progress 
or retrogression, and the influence of 
construction upon form is not carried 
beyond the necessary technical descrip- 
tion of the monuments. 

The impressions on the mind of the 
student at the completion of his train- 
ing will best illustrate its efficiency. 
He believes all monuments of the past 
to be perfect works of art. They are 
all equally indisputable precedents for 
future efforts. 

But few architects would be willing 
to risk their reputation on a Presby- 
terian Church in the Egyptian style, 
but many, probably a majority, will 
consent to build it in any other style 
whatever, and they will do it with a 
clear architectural conscience. The 
facts that Greek Temples were not 
meant to receive a congregation in 
their interior, that Roman architecture 
does not express religious edifices at 
all, and that Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture express a phase of Christi- 
anity as diverging from ultra-Protest- 
antism as the religion of the Greeks 
and Romans, are not a bar to imitating 
these monuments for ultra-Protestant 
worship. It cannot be said that these 
architects are entirely oblivious of the 
incongruity of the problem; they cer- 
tainly have a feeling (which means a 
vague impression which .is in no sense 
the result of logical reasoning) that 
something will have to be done to 
pacify not architectural objections, but 
sectarian prejudices; they are con- 
tent, however, with the conclusion that 
a certain amount of crudeness, plain- 
ness and nakedness of form and model- 
ing will accomplish this purpose. 

An architect familiar with methods 
of art composition before beginning to 
design would probably address the 
building committee somewhat in this 
wise: 

You have retained me to build you 
a Gothic church, but in order to con- 
ceive such a church I need some in- 
struction. If by stipulating for a Gothic 
church you mean that I shall avail my- 
self of the progress of architecture up 
to the fourteenth centuty, I will only 
say that since that time the science of 
construction has been greatly advanced, 
and I must ask whether or not lam 
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permitted to make use of this advance. 
I quite agree with you that, in the mat- 
ter of artistic expression, the thirteenth 
century may be accepted as a culmin- 
ating era. But if you expect a church 
edifice which will in form resemble the 
churches of the Middle Ages, you will 
probably be disappointed. 

In order to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of the subject, permit me to 
state my impressions of the archi- 
tectural-needsiotial.* ~*~ *" church: 
and I beg you will correct me when I 
am wrong. Inthe first placea * * * 
church is not a place of worship—you 
say itis! but, pardon me, I speak in 
an architectural sense. What I mean is, 
that while an ultra-Protestant Church, 
theoretically, zs a place of worship, 
practically, at least as far as worship 
can in a building be architecturally ex- 
pressed, it is ot a place of worship, 
simply because the congregation while 
assembled within the church does 
nothing that may be construed into an 
act of worship, hence cannot be visibly 
accommodated in doing this nothing by 
any modification of the building. I 
quite understand that the worship of 
God is fostered and mentally discussed 
in a church, and is also in a literary 
way illustrated by prayer from the pul- 
pit. The congregation, however, re- 
mains quiescent. 

The preaching and praying as per- 
formed by the minister, however, is a 
visible act. There is preaching on 
the one hand and listening by the con- 
gregation on the other. This act re- 
quires a structure, and that structure 
may be made to express the act. With- 
out going into detailed description of 


the process, I may say that the 
result will be a form not unlike 
a theatre, not a modern theatre, 
but like a Greek theatre, covered 
with a roof. The scena, however, 
will be a simple cathedra. ‘The 


roof may be a light iron construction in 
place of anawning. This iron construe- 
tion is capable of expressive architect- 
ural treatment if properly understood. 
To illustrate the need of visible acts 
let us imagine a future progress of your 
church in the direction of its present 
spiritualizing tendencies. The sermon 
at present is practically a weekly re- 
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ligious essay read from the pulpit. This 
may in course of time be replaced by 
a monthly or quarterly religious maga- 
zine sent to the residences of the par- 
ishioners; hence you will need no 
church at all. 

I trust you will not think me irrever- 
ent because I pursue this argument to 
an extreme. My object is to show 
clearly the necessity of a materialized 
idea for the purpose of art expression 
in any form, and more especially in that 
of an architectural monument.” 

Should an architect be bold enough 
to indulge in plain truths like the fore- 
going, his building committee would be 
surprised to the extent of employing 
one of his brethren who is willing to 
design a church without a definite 
idea, or in other words not to de- 
sign a church at all, but to compose 
a picture of a Catholic church which 
shali be deprived of its architectural 
expression. 

On the other hand, if a building com- 
mittee should be found bold enough to 
have a church unlike those built by 
kindred congregations during the pres- 
ent century, for the sake of artistic 
truths, is the architect by his education 
enabled to design it for them? To 
illustrate: ‘he most renowned prima 
donna isin the habit of practicing the 
scales for two or three hours daily. If she 
should neglect this training she would 
soon cease to be a prima donna. ‘The 
architect of the present day never has 
practiced his architectural scales (viz., 
the construction and modeling of parts 
of structure) even during the years 
of study, and if he has done so 
then, to any extent he has ceased to do 
so since. A scientific analysis of any 
organism, such as a structural part, 
leads to a proportionate relation of 
masses (nO matter what the factor of 
safety assumed), and this relation of 
masses is to the mechanical engineer 
almost always a surprising result, dif- 
fering materially from conventional 
forms. Parts of structure are the ele- 
ments of a harmony which forms finally 
the mass of the monument. If these 
elements are imperfectly studied, the 
result 1s a discord, and if not studied at 
all (and this is the prevailing practice), 
the result is without meaning or ex- 
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pression—a jumble of discordant and 
deformed elements. 

His education has measurably famil- 
iarized the architect with a series of 
tunes of which he remembers but a lim- 
-ited number of interesting snatches. 
The moment he is called upon to design 
a building, these tunes and snatches of 
tunes rise in his mind, and if they fail 
to rise abundantly or to be directly 
available, he refreshes his memory by 
a resort to books and photographs. 
He begins to sketch a completed build- 
ing by combining various architectural 
forms as found in ancient, medizval 
and modern buildings, always provided 
that they seem picturesque and do not 
differ too much in style. 

When such a sketch has arrived ata 
point when the architect says to him- 
seli “Ta dlike citethe *hands .itetoud 
draughtsman to be drawn to a scale. 
In the meantime he proceeds with a 
similar sketch of the interior. It is 
soon found that the two sketches do 
not agree, the one or the other has to 
yield, generally the interior. Then the 
whole is turned over to the engineer of 
the office who is to contrive a construc- 
tion which shall make this design a 
possible structure. This part of the 
work the architect dislikes more or 
less because, since his student years, 


he has become somewhat rusty in 
mathematics and mechanics. 
This architectural engineer often 


finds it difficult to devise a practicable 
construction. There are loads without 
or with inadequate support; there is 
lateral stress with insufficient abut- 
ment. He refers the matter back to 
the architect in the hope of a change 
in the design which will avoid the de- 
fect. In this he is doomed to be dis- 
appointed. The architect cannot be 
induced to believe that his work of art 
is defective simply because it happens 
to be an imperfect mechanical organ- 
ism, he is inclined to believe rather 
that his engineer but imperfectly under- 
stands mechanics. ‘Tie-rods are resorted 
to in the place of abutments, and arti- 
ficial trusses are introduced to discharge 
weights from weak supports upon 
others at a distance which are stronger 
than is required for the mechanical 
work they are doing. 
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Now the process of designing an 
architectural monument is just the re- 
verse of all this. You begin with a 
single cell and construct it carefully 
and scientifically, selecting your ma- 
terial and constructive methods in 
accordance with the degree of strength 
and elegance due to the nature of the 
monument. By constructing it, is 
meant here that you build it in your 
mind and note your work down in a 
drawing, testing it mechanically as you 
progress, which means that you accom- 
pany your drawing with a strain sheet 
of the forces acting and the stress upon 
the material. 

When each cell is separately treated 
in this manner you place them in prox- 
imity to each other in an order which 
will most effectually respond to the 
uses of the monument. When this is 
done, modifications of form and con- 
struction owing to the combination 
must be made to meet changed rela- 
tions of forces. If you now look upon 
the exterior of the whole before any 
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modeling or decoration is attempted you 
will find its masses and form not only 
expressive of the purposes of the monu- 
ment, but entirely new in character. 

A mechanical apparatus, a machine, 
is built by this process, and artistic 
expression is the result without a 
special effort. 

Let us imagine a similar training 
and its result incase of the education 
of mechanical engineers. Let the 
student be instructed by one teacher 
in mathematics and dynamics and by 
another in the art of giving form to 
his engines which will express their 
functions. Let the latter teacher pur- 
sue the system of teaching the history 
of machines up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury and no further, with the special 
injunction to pupils that the forms of 
machines in practice. must be purely 
those of any one era selected and that 
forms of different eras must not be 
combined. An engineer thus educated 
could not possibly design a steam- 
engine. 

Leopold Lidlits. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ByzantINE ARCHITECTURE. 


NEO-BYZANTINE. 


HE buildings of Justin- 
ian’s days must be looked 
on as the culminating 
point of the Byzantine 
style, and the most mag- 
nificent memorials of his 
reign; for I do not know 

of what value his code, pandects, and 

institutes are in the present day, but 
law students have to be examined in 
them. 

Many circumstances contributed to 
this. We suppose he had the advant- 
age of the architects brought up in the 
schools founded by Constantine, and of 
the skill which had accrued to archi- 
tects by the number of public buildings 
erected at Constantinople; for when 
Byzantine became the capital of the 
empire there was not only Constantine's 
palace to build, but the public offices, 
places of amusement, and palaces of 
the Senators, and, in consequence of 
the empire having become Christian, 
innumerable churches and monasteries. 
It is possible that much of the splendid 
materials stripped from every province 
of the empire by Constantine had not 
been used up; Justinian inherited thir- 
teen millions from his predecessor; the 
arms of his generals had been success- 
ful, so he had the revenues of a good 


part of the old Roman Empire at his 
disposal—every temple had been plun- 
dered and its revenues sequestered, and 
every act of extortion was used to fill 
his treasury. Had it not been for his 
cowardice and foolishness in constantly 
paying heavy subsidies to the barba- 
rians, which drained his coffers, and 
served only to invite fresh inroads, the 
expenditure on his buildings would 
have scarcely been felt, for they were 
a perennial source of income, as they 
still are, to the Turkish Empire. 

After his time, every sort of disaster 
fell upon the Empire, the West was 
permanently wrested from it, and the 
constantly-increasing conquests of the 
Moslem were diminishing its extent, 
both in the East andin the West. What- 
ever merits subsequent buildings may 
have, nothing equal to Sta. Sophia is to 
be found. The Church of the Sti. 
Apostoli at Constantinople was built by 
Constantine, rebuilt by Justinian, and 
ultimately destroyed by Mohamed the 
Second for his own mosque. In Proco- 
pius there are passages which may lead 
us to believe that neither the drum nor 
the Latin Cross were after inventions, 
and, if this be true, we can hardly take 
either feature as a proof of Neo-Byzan- 
tine. 
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ENTRANCE HAIL AND STAIRCASE IN THE RESIDENCE OF BENJAMIN BREWSTER, ESQ. 


Cazenovia, N. Y. Stephenson & Greene, Architects, 


HALL MANTELPIECE IN THE RESIDENCE OF BENJAMIN BREWSTER, ESQ. 


Cazenovia, N. Y. Stephenson & Greene, Architects. 
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PARLOR MANTEL IN THE RESIDENCE OF BENJAMIN BREWSTER, ESQ. 


Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Procopius says (Procopius, Lib. 1, 
cap. 4): ‘“‘In ancient times there was 
one church at Byzantium dedicated to 
all the Apostles, but through length of 
time it had become ruinous, and seemed 
not likely to stand much longer. Jus- 
tinian took this entirely down, and was 
careful not only to rebuild it, but to 
render it more admirable, both in size 
and beauty; he carried out his intention 
in the following manner: ‘Two lines 
were drawn in the form of a cross, 
joining one another in the middle, the 
upright one pointing to the rising and 
setting sun, and the other cross line 
towards the north and the south wind. 
These were surrounded by a 
circuit of walls, and within by columns 
placed both above and below; at the 
crossing of the two straight lines, that 
is, about the middle point of them, there 
is a place set apart, which may not be 
entered except by the priests, and 
which is, consequently, termed the 
sanctuary. ‘The transepts which lie on 
each side of this, about the cross line, 


Stephenson & Greene, Architects. 
p ; 


are of equal length; but that part of 
the upright line towards the setting 
sun is built so much longer than the 
other part as to form the figure of the 
cross. That-part of the roof which is 
above the sanctuary is constructed like 
the middle part of the Church of 
Sophia, except that it yields to it in 
size; for the four arches are suspended 
and connected with one another in the 
same fashion, ¢he circular building stand- 
ing above them is pierced with windows, 
and the spherical dome which over- 
arches it seems to be suspended in the 
air and not to stand upon a firm base, 
although it is perfectly secure. 

In this manner the middle part of 
the roof is built; now, the roof over 
the four limbs of the church is con- 
structed of the same size as that which 


I have described over the mid- 
dle, with this one exception, that 
the wall underneath the spherical 


part is not pierced with windows. When 
he had completed the building of this 
sanctuary, the Apostles made it evident 
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to all that they were pleased and _ thor- 
oughly delighted with the honor paid 
them by the Emperor.” (‘ Procopius,” 
Lib. I., cap. 4.) In this church Con- 
stantine and many of his successors 
were buried. Ducange says, “ All the 
Christian Emperors.” 

I wish I could give you characteris- 
tic specimens of churches from the days 
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as those of France, Germany, Russia, 
and Greece. Whenever a_ sufficient 
number of examples are accurately 
drawn, andall the requisite information 
has been got from books and MSS., we 
shall be able to classify the churches 
and other buildings according to their 
centuries, just as we now can Gothic 
buildings. The dates of many Roman 


Cambridge, Mass. 


of Justinian to the end of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, arranged according to date, 
so that I could point out the tendencies 
that culminated in Neo-Byzantine, and 
follow them consecutively to the end, 
but there are no accurately published 
data to go upon. We have the school 
at Athens pursuing this subject, and 
several of our English antiquaries are 
devoting themselves toit. I may men- 
tion Professor Hayter Lewis, the Rev. 
Canon Curtis, and Dr. Freshfield, and 
it is probable that many other English 
antiquaries are doing the same, as well 


HALLWAY. 


Chamberlin & Whidden, Architects, 


buildings have been ascertained from 
the stamps on the bricks, which show 
us at least that the buildings were not 
erected before the Emperor’s accession 
in which the bricks were made. 

In every style that was once alive, 
and that was not ossified by religious 
conservatism, there must have been in 
almost every building some peculiarity 
of plan, construction, or adornment at 
each successive period that, if suffi- 
ciently studied, would reveal to us its 
approximate date; but these indications 
must be studied with due regard to 
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SCHEME FOR DECORATION IN COLORED GESSO. 
Henry W. Batley. 


local peculiarities, and to the architect- 
ural schools that have produced them. 

At present we must, toa great extent, 
be content with guesswork, and an 
important and interesting chapter of 
architectural history must have most of 
its pages left blank. ‘Tracing the dif- 
ferences in plan, construction, and 
esthetic treatment, of a long chrono- 
logical succession of buildings of the 
same style, is attractive enough, and 
marking the various internal and ex- 
ternal causes of variation is profoundly 
interesting, but without proper data it 
can only lead to false theories. In this 
case the influence of Byzantine archi- 
tecture on Saracenic, Romanesque, 
Russian, and Gothic architecture has 
been very great—in fact, we may say 
that up to a certain period Saracenic 
is Byzantine; so there is all the more 
reason to encourage architects and an- 
tiquaries in their efforts to complete the 
subject and.to solve the problems. The 
reasons for-this neglect are not far to 
seek: the style itself was till lately 
looked upon with contempt. Huge 
gaps have been made in the sequence 
of buildings by their destruction. The 
rise of Saracenic architecture did, in 
some cases, alter the forms of existing 
buildings, and before and since that 
epoch successive alterations and re- 
buildings have left us uncertain as to 
what is original, what was produced asa 
colorable copy of the old, and what was 
entirely new; while the loss of records, 
the changes of name and their re-dedi- 
cation by the Mussulmans have ren- 
dered it difficult or impossible to iden- 
tify them. Almost insuperable diffi- 
culties existed, and to some extent still 
exist, in obtaining the requisite knowl- 
edge of the subject; many examples 
are in parts not easy to get at, and 
when got at the country certainly was 
in so lawless a condition that nothing 
could be done; violent Moslem fanati- 
cism not only prevented the delineation 
of buildings, but even prevented their 
interiors from being seen, and some 
fanaticism in that direction does even 
now exist. Ware, in his book on 
vaults, published in 1822, tells us, ina 
humorous way, that if you want to get 
the particulars of Sta. Sophia you must 
turn Mussulman. It requires a good 
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Boston, Mass. 


Greek scholar to get some of the facts 
required from ancient writings, for I 
believe many of the Bvzantine authors 
and MSS. are not translated; to follow 
it up locally you want to be a master 
of modern Greek and Turkish at least; 
besides, to many persons Byzantine 
history is not attractive, for, with some 
notable exceptions, it is the record of 
turbulent, cowardly and venal slaves, 
and of astute or worthless despots or 
their creatures, as destitute of courage 
as of humanity, playing savages against 
one another, while the most desperate 
maxims of Machiavelli were daily put 
into practice. Shakespeare’s play of 
“Titus Andronicus” will give you some 
idea of the Byzantine Court. It is one 
of the episodes of history in which 
hypocrisy, ingratitude, treachery, cow- 
ardice, corruption and bestial vice is 
portrayed in blood, and accompanied 
by the groans of an oppressed people 
and the shrieks of the tortured. 
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Comparatively little has been pub- 
lished on Byzantine architecture, con- 
sidering the vast areas over which it 
extended and the length of time it 
endured; we have, however, the mag- 
nificent work of Salzenberg on Sta. 
Sophia, on five other churches at Con- 
stantinople, and on three in Asia; but, 
unfortunately, the text is in German; 
if some German scholar would publish 
the text in English it would be a great 
boon to the profession. 

Couchard published a book on some 
of the Byzantine churches in Greece, 
and Labarte on the imperial Palace at 
Constantinople, Paspati on Constanti- 
nople, Texier and Pullan on Byzantine 
architecture, mainly on the churches at 
Salonica and ‘Trebizond; ‘Texier on 
Persia and Armenia, Verneilh on 
Byzantine architecture in France; there 


is also a magnificent work on St. 
Mark’s, published by Onigania; the 


Marquis de Vogiie on Central Syria, 
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Mr. A. J. Butler on the ancient Coptic 
churches of Egypt, and M. Choisy’s 
great work on the art of building 
amongst the Byzantines, and within 
the last few years a new edition of an 
interesting little book by M. C. Bayet 
has been published on Byzantine art; 
but there are many examples contained 
in works on other subjects; in Hubsch, 
for example, on ‘Christian Architect- 
ure from Constantine to Charlemagne,” 
in Isabelle’s “ Round Buildings and 
Domes, jand*in sMnwi G? Jackson's 
“Dalmatia,” but I know of no compre- 
hensive work on _ the Byzantine 
churches of Greece, Asia Minor, Ar- 
menia, Mesopotamia and North Africa. 

I personally feel towards the writers 
on Byzantine Architecture as Constan- 
tine did towards the bishops, he was 
ready to throw his cloak over their 
frailties; so I will only say that you 
must not be too sure that what is pub- 
lished is correct. 

I do not know whether I made it 
clear that the buildings erected in 
Constantine’s days were purely Roman, 
saving some little peculiarities. that 
may have been introduced by the 
foreign architects and workmen, that 
the shape of the churches, with the ex- 
ception of a few circular and polygonal 
ones, was that of the Roman Basilica. 
During the time that elapsed between 
Constantine and Justinian, the Chris- 
tian church had been trying to settle 
the most convenient form for its ritual, 
and this form appears to have been 
pretty well agreed on by Justinian’s 
time ; the Basilica seems mostly to have 
been given up, and the Eastern church 
had more or less settled on a square 
for its nave, and on a dome for its 
covering, but the churches were often 
lengthened, not only by the Bema, 
but by other spaces to the East and 
West, so that in these cases they did 
not differ very materially in their pro- 
portions from a Basilica. When By- 
zantine architects had fitted a dome to 
a square by means of spherical pen- 
dentives, this dome and these penden- 
tives had to be abutted, and this was 
done by means of other domes, half 
domes, or wide barrel vaults. The 
Church of St.Irene, built in Constantine’s 
days, as an appendix to Sta. Sophia, 
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was doubtless a basilica of the common 
form like Eski Djouma and St. Deme- 
trius at Salonica, or St. John’s studios 
at Constantinople. Ducange says it 
was a triple church, dedicated to the 
Virgin, to St. Theodora, not the Em- 
press, I presume, and to St. Irene; after 
the fire in Justinian’s days it was rebuilt, 
and afterwards Ducange says it was 
shaken by an earthquake in the days of 
Leo III., the Isaurian (717-741); it is 
now a Turkish armory, and although I 
used what influence I had I was unable 
to get into it. The present building 
was probably of Leo the Isaurian’s time 
(717-741), for we see that a new system 
has been adopted to keep the old basil- 
ica form and to dome it; three pairs of 
piers were used after the manner of 
those at St. Demetrius at Salonica, 
but bigger and arched over to other 
piers in the external wall. The columns 
had been replaced by the piers of an 
arcade, and over the centre of the nave 
was a dome about 46 feet in diameter, 
abutted westwards by an oval dome, 
eastward by a barrel vault, and the half 
dome of the apse north and south by 
barrel vaults. The central dome has 
a tall drum; pierced with twenty win- 
dows below the dome, thus forming a 
lantern. From the days of Constan- 
tine to those of Justinian, the dome 
windows in the churches that are 
left, were mostly in the dome itself; 
and the drum is one, perhaps the chief, 
sign of the Neo-Byzantine, always sup- 
posing that the Sti. Apostoli had no 
drum. If S. Irene was still dedicated 
to the three saints, it had no apses to 
the aisles, probably following the form 
of the original basilica. The nave, 
from the face of the narthex to the end 
of the apse, is three times the diameter 
of the central dome, whilst Sta. Sophia 
at Constantinople, is only two and a- 
half times. I may as well take Sta. 
Sophia of Salonica, or Salonicco as it is 
now written, as my next example. 
This is the church that suffered in the 
late fire, and is of course now a mosque. 
It was empty, and mosques have been 
traditional places of security and of 
refuge. The unfortunate people who 
were burnt out in a section of the town 
adjoining it carried all their spare 
clothes, carpets, deeds, valuables, and 
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small articles of furniture into the 
mosque, which was separated by its 
garden and by astreet from the fire; the 
wind was high and the mosque window- 
less; the sparks and embers flying in set 
fire to the combustible things stowed 
there. The flames ignited the wooden 
roofs of the portico, and of the upper 
galleries, which were all destroyed, and 
the deeds of the Mosque as well. Some 
of the Verd antique columns of the 
nave were shattered and the leaves of 
some of the white marble capitals on the 
opposite side were calcined ; some of 
these capitals have their leaves repre- 
sented as bent by the wind, an idea that 
excited Mr. Ruskin’s enthusiasm when 
he saw those at St. Mark’s, though this 
form of enrichment seems to have been 
a stock pattern; still the sculptor who 
originally observed this effect of the 
wind on leaves, and was able to repre- 
sent it in so architectural a way, de- 
serves all the praise that can be bestow- 
ed on him; later civilized ages can 
always refine if they cannot invent. 
The brick work appears to have suf- 
fered no damage, though in many 
places the plaster was brought off, so 
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this Mosque may give us a lesson of 
the advantages of using burnt brick 
for public monuments. 

Texier and Pullan supposed that this 
cathedral was of the time of Justinian, 
and was built by Anthemius; but I be- 
lieve it was of later date, for it has 
three apses at the east end, a short 
drum to the dome, and the north and 
south arcades are set back, so as to get 
a wide barrel vault to abut the dome. 
If it were designed by Anthemius, we 
may reasonably suppose it was so de- 
signed before Sta. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople, for the following reasons. We 
hardly believe that Justinian, who was 
so anxious to get Sta. Sophia done that 
he hada room built to see the progress 
of the work, would have spared Anthe- 
mius, and Anthemius is said to have 
died in the second year after the great 
Sta. Sophia was begun, viz., in 534, yet 
it could not have been built before, for 
the extra abutment to the dome was to 
correct the weakness discovered at Sta. 
Sophia. The drum is a square one, 
pierced with three windows on each 
side below the springing of the 
dome. 


Professor Aitchison. 
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JAX MAN may be judged by his attitude to- 
wards tobacco. If Jones has never smoked 
he is probably a barren, self-centered, in- 
hospitable person, or else a bit of a squeamish 
woman. Yetif this same Jones becomes a habit- 
ual smoker he is oftena no better man, for in that 
case he may easily degenerate into a formless and 
ineffectual slave. Although it is something to his 
credit that he ever began to smoke, it is very much 
to his discredit that he never stopped it. Once 
having relinquished the practice he would have 
been richer by the experience, yet larger by the 
sacrifice; he would—happy man—have become 
progressively human. 

Alas! how many of my readers have coquetted 
with tobacco, only to learn that it is a worthless, 
distracting weed? You number fewer, I fear, 
than those who with a dull lack of curiosity early 
shut it out of their lives. By far the majority of 
you doubtless believe that you smoke; but before 
you begin to call me names just consider whether 
in truth you do smoke. Puffing tobacco is not 
smoking, and nearly all men simply puff tobacco. 
It is trying to smoke ; it may be even the begin- 
ning of smoking ; but it is not smoking. Because 
aman ‘‘ views” exhibitions of pictures and can 
tell the difference between a water-color and an 
oil-painting we do not call him an art critic; and 
because a man can stick a cigar in his mouth, 
pick a perfecto from a bunch of eschesitos, and 
boast with the best about Arcadian brands, I do 
not call him a smoker. His use of tobacco may 
rightfully have begun in imitation and may have 
settled into habit, but it has never blossomed into 


affection. The test is easily made. If Jones 
loves a cigar he will sacrifice something 
for it; whereas the ordinary tobacco puffer 


will sacrifice nothing. He tries to walk and 
smoke, or talk and smoke, or write and smoke, 
all at the same time, and consequently he talks, 


walks, writes and smokes badly. Tobacco is 


only a weed, but it demands more sacrifices than 
do the flowers. The practice of using it does not 
fit amicably into life and aid us in our other occu- 
pations, but is imposed on our nature and inter- - 
feres with our duties. If smoking had ever been 
necessary to self-preservation, and natural selec- 
tion had consequently embodied it in our consti- 
tutions, we should be using, for the purpose not 
our mouths, which were never designed to be 
draughty chimneys, but some special aperture in 
the face, which would automatically puff the cigar. 
Nature, however, has made no provision for the 
practice, and although very generally adopted, it 
never has been and never will be assimilated. 
Few are foolish enough to pay, except tempo- 
rarily and at long intervals, the homage which 
smoking demands. 

The psychology of smoking is, then, a phase 
of the psychology of those who use tobacco with 
assiduous seriousness. The marks of the class 
They always smoke a special 
brand of cigars, which is generally the best that 
the money 


are unmistakable. 
can possibly purchase, although 
curiously enough this brand is altered several 
times a year. They lavish infinite patience and 
grave concern in coloring, flavoring and preserv- 
ing remarkable pipes, and these pipes, saturated 
with nicotine and weary with wear, are piously 
put on a pedestal as warm and trusty friends and 
illimitable resources. All the incidents and ap- 
purtenances of the habit are surrounded with 
fanciful notions, but particularly the smoker likes 
to add to the business just a trace of mystery, as 
if there were some most important element in the 
relation between himself and his pipe which was 
solemn, yet inexplicable. And so our smoking 
friends make much out of what is essentially very 
little. Only a certain type of character takes 
tobacco thus earnestly and pervasively into its 
life, and this type the habit itself tends to harden 
and settle. All you multitudinous puffers of to- 
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bacco have loosening moments in which the spirit 
of the weed enters into your being, and you 
smoke ; but fortunately these moments are rare, 
and when they do occur they are as ephemeral as 
the vanishing tobacco cloud itself. There are 
some men, however, who approach the type, and 
many are tending that way. Let them beware, 
lest they become thus formless. 
First, then, the smoker tends to become form- 
less, because the habit is fundamentally exclu- 
sive. The spirit of tobacco forbids any active 
participation in the affairs of the world. He 
whom it possesses must have an indifferent, self- 
absorbed disposition, which is reserved without 
being retiring, and which would merely smoke 
while Rome was burning, As the world in its 
flood passes by he does not care, but gives undi- 
vided attention to Himself, the Weed and the 
General Aspect of Things. Hence the gulf is 
great between one who smokes and one who does 
| not smoke. The twocannot live together amic- 
> ably; they can scarcely understand each other. 

A number of smokers can live together—after a 

fashion—but how do they live together? Let one 
; who wishes to know read J. M. Barrie’s ‘‘ My 
| Lady Nicotine.’’ They are like a parcel of owls, 
each in his own mammoth cave of self, glum, 
irresponsible, egotistic, fanciful and loose. No 
wonder society says to the smoker: ‘‘ Out of my 
sight. Get you to yourown dens. Our common 
humanity and all the instincts of cleanliness are 
stifled with your weed.” For if the spirit of 
smoking separates man from man, the physical 
side of the habit tends to increase the gulf. 
| Chewing tobacco is supposed in polite society to 
. be a vile and filthy habit: but is the smoking of a 
cigar so very much better? Strip your mind of 
your prejudices for a moment and think. Sup- 
pose that all the world did not smoke, and that a 
man, whose friends were refined people, should 
openly indulge in the habit, what manner of man 
would he be called? But the appearance and the 
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smell of any smoking-room are enough. 

All this may not seem to be germane to the 
psychology of smoking, but it is; for the psy- 
chology of smoking cannot be divorced from the 
ethics of smoking. The physical quite as much 
as the mental accompaniments of the habit give 
to it almost alone among our habits an immiti- 
gable exclusiveness. Curiously enough, an im- 
pression exists—widely, if I may judge from my 
own experience—that in smoking there is some- 
thing social, that it tends to stimulation and ex- 
pansion. Never was there a greater mistake ; yet 
it is easy to see how this mistake originated. Men 
so very often combine smoking with drinking 
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wine or spirits that the effects of the two are con- 
fused. Take the typical example of an after- 
dinner conversation. Our diners, let us say, have 
drunk enough, as diners frequently do, to share a 
slight feeling of exhilaration. The bottle, per- 
haps, does not cease to pass after the coffee 
comes ; at all events its effects linger. As the 
cigars are being lighted, our friends are possessed 
by great flashing ideas, which, witless, they un- 
bosom to their companions. Has tobacco aught 
to do with this volubility? It is the liquor and 
the liquor only. Your solemn and uncompromis- 
ing smoker is always too much possessed by his 
cigar to lapse into lengthy and thoughtless con- 
versation. Why should he talk? If he asked a 
question of anybody else, it might be suspected 
that there was something which he did not know : 
and an answer to an ignorant query would imply 
a call toenlighten a darkling world—a call that 
the true smoker never feels. His wisdom exists 
for himself. He regards with pity the spectacle 
of a man who tries at once to smoke and to 
talk with interested enthusiasm. As the cigar is 
sure to go out, say, twice, it has to be lighted 
three times, and a cigar three times lighted is 
twice dishonored. 

Admit that smoking is exclusive, and I claim 
that smoking is damned, for exclusiveness has 
no motion but a false motion. It is cursed with 
theatrical assumption. By separating himself 
from the world, the smoker cuts himself in half. 
One half he locks up in his own bosom, the 
other he shows off. 
Nobody can really smoke without being con- 
scious of so doing; and hence nobody can 
really smoke without something of an air. It 
follows that although smokers are unsocial, they 
are not solitary. Theirs is an exclusiveness 
which lacks individuality, and which hangs as 
dependent on what it excludes as actors are 
dependent on an audience. The beginning of 
this phase of the psychology of smoking can 
be observed in the way a child takes up tobacco. 
At the outset, I believe, it is usually a matter of 
imitative assumption. The boy gathers that the 
habit is a manly privilege, in which, as his father 
tells him, he can have no share until he 
reaches man’s estate, and he is at the same 
time advised by the sagacious parent, probably 
with cigar in mouth, that tobacco is an expensive 
and wicked indulgence. Thus the boy’s vanity 
and perversity, as well as the atmosphere whereby 
he is surrounded, all drive him to smoking, and 
very much to his own discomfort he sticks to it 
until it becomes a habit. But meanwhile it has 
simply been a piece of bravado, in which he had 
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to indulge in order to show that he was what he 
was not. As he grows older he never gets over 
the way he looks when he is smoking. Have 
any of my readers noticed an undergraduate at 
college handle a pipe? It does not take a very 
keen eye to discern that he is thinking far more 
of himself and of the great effect he is creating 
than of his ‘‘ bull-dog”’ or of his tobacco. Again, 
notice the expression of a cigar in a man’s mouth. 
How clearly does it often betray that his smoking 
is part of his ‘‘show”’ life. I do not say that 
Jones may not puff tobacco unconsciously, 
but as soon as the undivided attention which a 
cigar demands is granted to it our friend becomes 
heavily conscious and hence passively or actively 
theatrical. An outsider might be deceived into 
believing that the good Jones is sedately thinking, 
but in truth he is not, for thinking implies pro- 
gression. At best he is merely dwelling on his 
own thoughts—a melancholy rooster sitting on an 
empty egg. Like the small boy, he is trying to 
be what heis not. 

The benighted retailer of tobaccois right. The 
sterile North American Indian not only typifies 
smoking; he is the typical smoker. Civilized 
Americans are doubtless in many respects an ad- 
vance on their aboriginal predecessors, but as 
smokers they have immeasurably retrograded. 
The Indian is neyer at a loss to pass away time. 
He wraps his blanket around him, sits down and 
smokes his pipe. Whata picture he makes! His 
lean face is absolutely impenetrable ; there seems 
to be something grand, solemn and stable about 
his stoic calm. Though the world might shiver 
and crack he would still sit there in imperturbable 
assurance, puffing forth murky, fading tributes to 
his dark gods. The burden of life sits lightly 
upon him. If there isany hunting or fighting to 
be done he does not shirk the work or the dan- 
ger; but when once returned to his wigwam he 
sinks again into the unspeakable density of the 
tobacco-self. And what about the smaller, crueller, 
deadlier duties? If the brave is too deeply self- 
inwoven to assume them, who should do it but his 
faithful squaw? ‘This is a very different picture, 
my friends. Her feet are large, her hands tough 
and bony, and her back bowed with the burden 
of the papoose. She labors on, unheeding, tire- 
less, while the mighty brave sits and—well, it is 
hard for mortal man to do nothing, so he smokes. 
As we see him we are often abashed by his as- 
surance, but when we turn to the stooping squaw 
the cloak falls away and we learn the skinny thing 
he is. 
the advent of smoking is about coincident with 
the decline of chivalry, 


Have you ever reflected, good reader, that: 
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Isabella, Queen of Spain, served her sex an ill 
turn in aiding Columbus to discover America, for 
if Adam civilized had never learned to smoke Eve 
would be a far, far happier person. As soon as 
she begins to feel, and, in her own way, to think, 
she is confronted, and for the most part over- 
whelmed, by the great fact of the alliance between 
Adam and tobacco. The enmity between the 
weed and herself is, I think, instinctive, but this 
enmity is so mixed with a wondering lack of 
comprehension that she is embarrassed in her 
pre-ordained fight with the baleful herb. She is 
disposed to adore Adam ; she can understand his 
love for fine clothes, and the fact that Adam does 
a thing is doubtless on the whole very much in 
And if he 
does smok2 cigars, why does he always cut off 
the end that he putsin hismouth? That is, why 
are not cigars manufactured with their ends 
She wracks her head over these 
and kindred problems, and in the beginning per- 


his favor ; but why wus¢t he smoke? 


already cut off? 


haps she shyly questions Adam, innocently be- 
lieving that men know why they do things. But 
not for long are her questions continued. She 
soon learns that it is Adam’s disposition to treat 
her queries and comments with an amused or 
amiable disdain, as if there was something in it 
Neither 
does light succeed darkness if in a weak moment 


which she could not foss26/y understand. 


Adam drifts into explanatory replies, for when 
she gets down to the bottom she finds that all the 
sediment is not on top. ‘Thus, either humiliated 
or baffled, she retires within herself at the spec- 
tacle of smoking. 
habit which is part of her nature is increased at 
the failure of her well-meant efforts at compre- 
She declares war upon tobacco and 
sedulously seeks to destroy its influence. 


The instinctive hostility to the 


hension. 
When Eve is unwise (alas! poor Eve!) her war- 
fare takes an aggressively dialectic form. She 
errs in arguing the matter, not only because she 
is weak at argument, but because Adam inevitably - 
casts her out;as a prejudiced judge. Equally 
foolish and futile is Eve to make tobacco, as she 
often does, the root of all our physical ailments, 
for when Adam is not permitted to have a head- 
ache, pass a sleepless night, lose a pound of flesh 
or catch a silly,cold without having all the blame 
laid on tabacco he naturally comes to scorn her 
powers of diagnosis. By such methods she sim- 
ply alienates him and makes her final conquest 
all the more difficult. Yet she would be just as 
foolish to’ rest discouraged at her failure or to re- 
frain from effort of another kind. Her fight is 
true and necessary, but, in order to succeed, she 
must use. her own. safe weapons. Much as she 
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may love plain and fair dealing Adam’s touchy 


tobacco-self will not allow her to use it, so she 
must resort to strategy. Stevenson says that 
when a man marries he domesticates the Record- 
ing Angel. Eve come to wisdom takes this fact 
to heart; she embodies the Fate which pursues 
the smoker. Adam has to learn the lesson that 
his devotion to tobacco cuts him from much in 
life that is fair and tempting. Now, Adam, who 
really has a heart, is nearly as much disposed to 
adore Eve as Eve is to adore Adam. 
she openly opposes the habit, although he smiles 
with nose in air and lords himself immeasurably 
superior, still he is not unwilling to admit (except 
to her) that she is justified in her opposition— 
well, just because she is awoman. [f she pleads 
with him and shows interest in himself as well as 
hostility to tobacco, he may be persuaded to mod- 
erate his smoking. Hence he is measurably open 
to reason—applied in the right way. As soon 
as he finds that tobacco inevitably ostracizes him 
from her presence, and that any open indulgence 
in the weed creates a difference between them, 
he begins to make comparisons. It is virtually 
a fight between love of Eve and love of self, and 
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_who can doubt the result? For, in spite of all 


that Adam may say about his attachment to his 
pipe, it is a marriage without issue, and hence 
without permanence. So I believe that Eve has 
it in her power to triumph if only she would be 
wise. But, foolish, soft and tender as she is, she 
generally compromises her instincts for fear of 
losing Adam, or else arouses all of his masculine 
pride by weak attempts at verbal persuasion. In 
the latter case she drives him into being too much 
of a mere man, and in the former case she per- 
mits herself to be too little of a woman. 

Some profane, insensible and trivially paradox- 
ical scribblers have argued that women ought to 
smoke—for no other reason at bottom than that 
convention at present prohibits it. This dogma 
meets a powerful opposing one, which argues 
that women should not smoke for precisely the 
same reason. ‘The philosopher in life, however, 
goes behind these superficial ‘‘ views ’’ and finds a 
deeper reason for Eve’s abstention from tobacco— 
the reason, viz., that she is not Adam. Eve al- 
ways wants to be doing something, and nobody 
who wants to be doing something could ever smoke. 
A woman’s energy exists only to be spent; she 
values time principally because it is capable of 
being filled. Hence she occupies herself with a 
thousand little tasks—needle-work, household 
matters, piano playing, drawing, painting. any- 
thing for occupation. Her object seems to be to 
diffuse as much energy as possible throughout a 


life by concentrating as much as possible into 
every minute. She gives herself to Earth freely, 
eagerly, for, close as she is tothe Busy Heart 
of Things, she must needs beat with it. Thus 
her motion through its intensive sympathies is the 
motion of life itself. She loses herself a thou- 
sand times, while Adam, heavy Adam, so much 
absorbed in his own weight, loses himself but 
once, or not at all; for Adam, be it observed, 
acts as if Time existed not only for spending but 
for hoarding. 
is considerably slower than Time's rapid flow, 
and as Time rushes past there is some 
little friction. This friction is the source 
of all Adam’s Now and _ then 
some portion of Time’s rich content will stick to 
his dense surface ; he will store up a sensation 
here, a feeling there, both, perhaps, expanding 
into thought until he possesses manifold experi- 
ence. This experience is possible just in propor- 
tion as he opens his nature hospitably to all that 
passes before it. 
Eve ; by Adam more can be attained. 

But Adam, wretched man, separated as he is 
from Mother Earth, is ever presuming on his 
freedom. Simply because he can, offer some 
resistance to the torrent of life he likes to play at 
being his Own master. Disdainfully ignoring all 
that Earth has to offer, he tries to make a world 
out of his poor little empty self. Fortunately it 
is not often that Eve permits him to wander far. 
As soon as his eye catches hers and love shines 


power. 


Mother Earth gives more to 


from one to the other, he returns, heavy Adam, 
a willing but rather awkward prisoner—returns to 
Nature’s breast, whereof together they feed. But 
when Adam keeps on straying we may be sure 
that he has a cigar in his mouth, The serious 
smoker is all eye for self ; he is blind and motion- 
less—a thing apart. Fool! your soul might in_ 
crease, your vision clarify, and the Glorious 
Spectacle of Life stretch out before you— Life, 
rich, vivid, lusty, diverse, ever dying, ever, at- 
taining, ever striving—did you not clog your 
spirit which is given of God with your foggy 
weed which comes of the Dirt. Eve's vain 
struggles against your possessing habit are waged 
for your own good. When you are involved in 
the smokeland of self-illusion she cannot help 
shrinking from you, and ey2n though her heart 
overcomes the antipathy, there must always re- 
main a difference, for she loves Adam because 
Adam can see. Says Goéthe’s Lady: 


‘* Nobler far is what is true, 
For fresh blossoms it can shont, 
Even in the time of fruit."’ 


His gait, varying as it does,’ 
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Gwe sway of Habit is more pernicious in the domain 

of Ideas than in any other of the regions of Life, in 
which that old tyrant makesslaves. I fear he has mentally 
bound all of us, Ixion-like, to some wheel, the movement 
of which we call freedom, the round of which we mistake 
for the undiscovered circumference of truth. Among the 
ideas which we cling to mainly from habit is the one that 
the actions of men are not predetermined, so that our careers 
are to be regarded as manifestations of causeless spontane- 
ity. We look upon every act as a new creation, not as the 
inevitable consequence of pre-existing conditions that made 
a different resuit impossible. Yet, is not the most trivial 
act the last of a chain of actions long as Time itself. Go 
back, far as we may, we cannot get within sight of a begin- 
ning. ‘The dawn light of the first day lies in the white cup 
of the lily in the garden, the exact spot where each snow 
flake falls and dissolves was determined by the beginning 
of things, and the creation has not ceased but is still con- 
tinued in us and around us. 

I beg you, dear reader, to take this bit of weak philoso- 
phy kindly, and if our opinions clash, we can mutually 
respect one another; for [am sure we both perceive that 
men philosophize only where they are ignorant, and philoso- 
phies represent merely the number of ways mankind have 
contrived to view the things they do not know. 
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So far as our history is concerned, the foregoing is apropos 
of this, which, despite philosophy, or opinion, as a faithful 
chronicler, I must set down: Long before Raymond Lee 
put his question to Mr. Fargus, events in the United States 
were directly preparing an answer to it. These events 
shaped themselves around one—Ralph Winter; and they 
carried him by a devious way into Eastchester, where in 
due time it will be our duty to find him. 
* * * * * * * 

Ralph Winter was one of those really good fellows, whom 
we have all met, who fail with everything. Their destiny 
never smiles. Poor thing; she is always in tears. These 
people usually are possessed of uncompromising strength, 
and, alas! uncompromising weakness; but it is impossible 
to make a combination of the two, and so obtain a good 
working average. 

Winter’s early days were passed in Pittsburgh, and if | 
speak of them, it is not because his was an exciting or 
exceptional childhood, but because our character—that 
troublesome appendage—is born with us, and never really 
changes ; so that between Ralph the man and Ralph the lad 
there was not any essential difference. He was a loving, 
sensitive child, serious beyond his years without being 
manly; solitary and contemplative, yet quick to advance 
the fullest confidence at the bidding of his affections. 

For one’s happiness, it is fatal to be too intimate with 
oneself. Even whena lad Ralph had commenced a close 
watchful acquaintance with his own personality ; the inner 
eye was always wakeful, and self-consciousness grew until 
when he reached manhood it completely mastered mental 
and emotional freedom. ‘The tyranny of that inner self ! 
“Ts that feeling real?’ it asked. ‘“ Perhaps they are laugh- 
ing at you,” it said. “Bah! You area fool. That scorn, 
that enthusiasm, they do not deceive me. I saw how they 
were made.” ‘To be happy, we must be the heroes of at 
least our own lives; and the sundry ambitions of men are 
in no small part a striving for their own applause. Every 
man is his own dramatist, and tries to work some sort of a 
plot out of his own career, tries to subordinate to his motif 
the clashing incidents of daily existence, so that defeated or 
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victorious, sinning or sinned against, he is the hero. How 
we have to force the action of our little plays to do this, 
disregard the eternal verities, and assume that the gods in 
the gallery are blind and have lost taste for the legitimate 
drama, and so ring the curtain down on a success d’estime. 
But the first part of real heroship is the silencing of all 
questioning, the making oneself “ current” with the whole 
world by the mere stamp of one’s own image, after the man- 
ner of kings. Ralph was never able to accept himself, even 
at his own valuation. 

He had the misfortune of being a “pretty child.’ His 
mother wasa weak, good-hearted little woman, known among 
spiteful neighbors as “ The Fountain,” because, they said, she 
was given so much to “gushing” and emotional “ outpour- 
ing.’ She was “domesticated,” and, like little cage-bred 
birds, captivity at home was her natural condition. She 
kept Ralph tied to her apron strings until he was twelve 
years old, amid a little coterie of female sycophants who sur- 
rounded her and chorussed about her because of her wealth. 
These docile parasites, of course, “idolized the boy,” who was 
‘such a dear child.” They kissed him and patted his curls - 
—his mother’s particular passion—and environed him with 
an atmosphere of femininity, from which a lad of ro- 
buster disposition would have escaped. It developed and 
fixed Ralph’s natural weakness. The man in him grew 
sickly. Hewas sent to school fora few years, but was too 
studious to be “a boy.” He was one of those sad things— 
an “example ’’—which none was wise enough to sorrow at. 
Parents possessed of prankish children who daily made it 
clearer that their destiny was to go to the devil, unable to 
perceive that to be healthy a child must acquire so much 
more than he ever studies, sighed and thought Heaven had 
been unfair in allotting so much cleanliness, gentleness and 
propriety to “that Winter’s boy.” Erasmus Syllable, M. A., 
who delighted more in one problem in arithmetic correctly 
done than in the tempering of character or the increase of 
mental vitality, loved Ralph,and gave him the best of his 
pedagogue’s store. Those who have studied under Erasmus 
Syllable, M. A., know how great is his wealth of dessicated 
knowledge. 
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At twenty, Ralph was sent to Harvard with maternal 
flutterings, feminine sighs, exquisite underclothes arid ample 
funds. Miss Dorcas, the regretful spinster, presented him 
with a pair of embroidered suspenders and a religious note 
containing the comforting assurance that she was positive 
he would never do anything that would grieve his dear 
mamma. Mrs. Emilia Blessing, the rector’s wife, gave him 
“Christian Musings” in two volumes, which is sold only by 
subscription. Mrs. Asper, who spent so much of her time 
knitting her missionary ardor into heavy woolen stockings 
for the East Indian heathen, dropped into silk for him, 
which the sycophantic coterie were severally permitted to 
peep at and gush over. The poor, little mother struggled 
to make a festivity of the occasion, and worked for her 
prince as though his departure was a gay celebration for her; 
but, at the railway station, the heart rebelled and found its 
own voice in the tearful cry: “My own boy. Love me, 
Ralph. Write to me often.” 

At Harvard, Ralph was a failure. He was not a hard- 
working, routine student, and knowledge is not a flighty 
maiden whom suitors can allure, but a taskmaster exceed- 
ingly accurate in counting his tales. Instead of working 
steadily in the brickfields, Winter wandered off, Bohemian- 
like, at the slightest provocation in search of sunsets, wide 
prospects, pleasant sounds, and other matters of which 
degrees are not made. His acquisitions were vague, 
obtained rather by intuition and sympathy than by mental 
grasp. His mother wanted him to be a clergyman, for the 
Rev. Septimus Blessing was her ideal. If herson were only 
like that heavenly, eminently respectable man, who was so 
strong on the family side of life! Her wish crept into her 
letters, cautiously and timidly at first; but it grew bolder as 
her son revealed that he had no particular intentions about 
his own career, and was readier to withhold a decision than 
to make one. 

The appeal in Religion for fervor was powerful with Ralph. 
Moreover, the seriousness of the calling and the social ele- 
vation of the personality which it conferred rather pieased 
him. It contained a pleasant insinuation for vanity, which 
was strong in Ralph. There is a sensuality in our higher 
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nature as in our lower. So, in time, the mother prevailed, 
and Ralph entered the Divinity School, and would in time 
have drifted into the Church and been lost to us in some 
second-rate provincial town had he not run against Ephriam 
Stacks. They met one evening casually in a debating 
society, when the subject under discussion was the “Nature 
of God.” Ephriam Stacks, ‘‘red-headed Ephriam” he was 
called at college, was a born anarchist, as some men are by 
nature musicians, or painters, or moneymakers. Poor 
fellow, he died, as the reader probably remembers, drinking 
the health of the devil in carbolic acid. I recollect him 
well, with his wire-like red hair, stiff as a brush, his jerky 
manners, his passionate, energetic speech, his untidy habits, 
his strange fits of womanly tenderness. Unfortunately, on 
the night of the debate he had been drinking. After Ortho- 
doxy had spoken, he steadied himself against his chair and 
launched a bacchanalian anathema against all divinities, 
religions, priests and priest-crafts. Those near to him endeav- 
ored to silence him, but before they succeeded the room was 
half empty, and Ralph Winter was among those that departed. 

The next morning there came a solicitous little tap at 
Ralph’s door, and Ephriam sober entered to apologize for 
Ephriam drunk. But Ephriam in his right mind did not 
wish to be misunderstood. There was to be no ambiguity 
in his position. 

‘“‘Winter,” said he, “I was a blackguard. Iam sorry for 
last night. I want to beg your pardon. I intend to beg 
everybody’s pardon. But, mind you, I don’t want to be mis- 
understood. Iam sorry only for how I said what I had to 
say, not for the substance of what I did say. I’ve no sym- 
pathy with your cursed tomfoolery and superstition.” 

Ralph expanded. He liked to take a “superior ’”’ 
position. 

“Stacks,” he replied, with the gravity of the moralist, 
“T must say your apology, in a sense, becomes you, but 
really I-would rather hear you recant the matter of what 
you said than the manner.” 

“Bah,” said Ephriam. ‘Stop that, Winter. I’m not 
thinking of my precious soul. See here; I like you,” and a 
long bony finger was stretched outto Ralph. “I’m sorry to 
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see a man of your sort training to be a snivelling 
priest. There—there. Don’t mind that. I can’t help 
my expletives. But, really, Winter, you are zot honest. 
I mean with yourself, and by and by you won’t be with 
others.” 

Ralph did not like this manner of speaking; it 
touched his most susceptible spot. A hero conscious of 
the excellence and purity of his own intentions and not 
honest ! 

“You at least are candid,” said Winter, coldly. ‘“ Unfor- 
tunately we cannot all reach the same heights,” 

“Bosh, Winter. Please don’t give me any of that, We're 
talking seriously, I take it?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Winter. 

Stacks paid no heed to Ralph’s sarcastic tone and con- 
tinued : 

“Tet me explain what I mean by saying you are not 
honest ; for, needless to say, I don’t mean you'd pick 
my pocket. But there is a dishonesty in our higher life 
which I think is even more censurable than common pelf or 
fraud. You'll go into the world shortly and pose as a 
believer, when really you haven’t any belief.”’ 

*T don’t know what reason you have for your belief that 
I will do anything of the kind,” said Ralph, frigidly. 

“T’ll tell you.’ Do you think very highly of a cloistered 
virtue? If I lock myself up in a cell, would you consider 
me entitled to any great credit for honesty because I didn’t 
steal your goods outside my door? Of course you wouldn't, 
and a cloistered belief like yours, Winter, shut up from test 
and trial, existing merely in name, has no greater reality 
than my cribbed virtue would have. Come out into the 
world of living faith, Winter, which is the world of ideas ; 
try your belief, and cling to nothing but what you honestly 
hold. But you daren’t be honest.” 

“T dare,” cried Ralph, excitedly, rising. 

An idea struck Stacks. “You dare. Then read with me, 
Winter. Study my side of the question with me and I will 
study yours with you.” 

‘“ Agreed,” cried Ralph. ‘It’s a bargain.” 

“When shall we begin?” 
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“To-morrow.” 

2 2 . * 2 * x 

Ephriam lived in out-of-the-way quarters in a cheap part 
of the town, for he was poor. He had a large room at the 
top of an old, shabby house, a room wherein there was no 
tidiness or order, and which stank like a menagerie; because 
Ephriam lived with two little blue-faced monkeys—St. Peter 
and Mary Mag, he called them; a jackdaw—Beelzebub; 
three parrots—Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego; a hedge- 
hog—Piety; and a serpent, known as Eve. 

The following day, when Ralph entered the room the 
odor nearly sickened him. 

“Bah! Stacks,” he said, holding his nose. ‘Great 

‘Heavens! Whataden! You need carbolic acid.” 

Stacks was in a despondent mood. 

“Yes,” he said, ina low tone. “I need sweetness in my 
surroundings, Everybody kindly shows me that. I am 
told it in a thousand ways, lest I should forget it. I suppose 
I’m wrong, but I can’t help it. Eh, St. Peter, why is it ?” 

The little blue-faced- monkey in his arms gazed at him 
-nervously for amoment, and then rested its head affection- 
ately on Ephriam’s shoulder. . 

“That’s no answer, St. Peter,” he said, stroking the little 
beast. ‘ Winter,” he continued, “I’m a born outcast, like the 
swineherds in old Egypt.” 

‘* Nonsense,” said Winter, cheerily, touched for a moment 
by the fellow’s despondency. ‘“ You estrange yourself from 
people. Stacks.”’ 

“How? Winter, how ?” 

“Well, for instance, by penning up yourself here with 
these animals,” 

‘We're all animals, Winter, in a sense other than the 
physiological. These are my friends, all I have in the 
world, the only living creatures that have any affection for 
me or would miss me if [ didn’t turn up as usual to-mor- 
row. Loneliness is a disease with some people, Winter, 
with me it’s chronic.” 

When Ralph returned to his rooms he found Bob Sharp 
waiting for him, deep in the leather arm-chair, enveloped 
with a blue haze of smoke. 


ies eh. , 
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“T discovered your cigars, Win, and made myself at home. 
What in the devil kept you ?” 

“T’ve been with Stacks,’ said Winter in a preoccu- 
pied way. 

“With that madman! Didn’t you find him dangerous? 
You couldn’t hire me to go into his den. Pott’s hypothesis 
about Stacks is that heis the devil, and those two monkeys 
of his are two divinity graduates whom he transformed.” 

“Bob, you ought to know better than stimulate prejudice 
against a poor fellow who, unfortunately, creates enough 
enmity himself.” 

“Ho,ho! Indeed! Say, Ralph,do you know that a good 
fellow named Winter said to me last night that this very 
fellow Stacks was a disgrace to the college?” 

“Ves,” said Ralph; “and do you know that this very 
fellow Winter has learned to-day that our enmities and dis- 
likes will rarely stand the test of really knowing people i 

“Then you have commenced to know Mr. Stacks ?”’ 

“T have commenced to know him,” said Ralph. 

There was so little of Stacks’ nature hidden, he revealed 
himself almost as a child would to any one he liked, that to 
“know” him was not difficult. Ralph’s pity for him and 
sympathy was the first touch which the solitary had felt in 
years of that divine power which is given to usto bring forth 
water and fertility in the wilderness. Ralph was delighted 
to see that as his kindliness penetrated deeper beneath 
Stacks’ forbidding exterior flowers of that human sweetness 
which is the very perfume of life budded and blossomed. 
To: please Winter, Ephriam went to work silently, with a 
desperate, childish effort, to keep his room tidy; and he 
blushed like a girl the first time Ralph caught him, in trow- 
sers and a nightshirt, sweeping with an energy that almost 
made holes in the carpet, and threatened the existence of 
his menagerie by reason of the dust. He even consented to 
follow Ralph’s advice about his attire. 

“You are making a dandy of me, Winter,” he said, 
when the latter gave him a clothes-brush and extracted a 
promise that it would be used faithfully every morning. 

But, though Stacks was the child in these matters, mentally 
he was greatly the superior of Winter. Ralph’s mind was 
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of the sympathetic sort that follows, that absorbs uncon- 
sciously part of whatever it touches. Over and over again 
he did battle fiercely with Stacks for his opinions, and the 
argument always ended undecided, with Ralph stubbornly 
fighting for a position which at the moment he could not 
perceive he had abandoned. Yet, very often it happened 
that the next day he would advance to somebody else the 
essential part of Stacks’ argument and maintain it as his 
own. ‘The outcome was inevitable. Stacks triumphed; he 
overthrew every positive fragment of Ralph’s faith, so that 
Ralph was stricken with spiritual lassitude. The ardor 
which had led him to contemplate entering the Church sub- 
sided, and was replaced by an indifference which made him 
the sport of circumstances. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ROAD TO EASTCHESTER. 


Je) VANS one of his visits home he was taken sick, and 
when the question of his returning to Harvard arose 
he said he thought it would be better for him to abandon 
college and a career in the Church, and adopt his father’s pro- 
fession. Now, Abraham Winter was an architect, the leader, 
which the reader probably recalls, of the Rococo revival in 
this country. He was born in England, and coming to the 
United States before Ralph was born, formed quickly two 
partnerships, one of a professional nature with Horace 
Stone—the firm’s title being Winter & Stone—and the other 
ofa matrimonial character with Miss Catherine Tee, daughter 
of Nicholas Tee, the great Pittsburgh iron manufacturer, 
known outside of trade circles for his perfervid advocacy of 
Protection, and for his philosophic work, the “ Rhetoric of 
Industrial Progress”. Ralph was their only child. 

It is impossible to say how long the ability of Winter & 
Stone might have been unrecognized had not Chance, the 
good godmother of Genius, in the person of a friendly 
arbiter in the commission appointed by Gov. Boys to build 
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a new municipal building in Filchburg, worked so hard with 
his fellow-commissioners in favor of Winter & Stone, that 
their plans, bearing the legend “ Integritas,’’ were accepted. 


The design was a florid piece of millinery in stone. ‘There. 


was a profusion of sculpture and carving all over the build- 
ing that convinced the public that it was Art; and when the 
public “get” Art, they always “get” it as old colored Chloe 
said she got religion—badly. So when the great manu- 
facturing town of Sootville shortly afterwards needed a new 
court-house she decided that she, too, wanted Art, 
and where was. she so sure of getting it as 
in the offices of Winter & Stone? As the great court- 
house was even more ornate and “striking” than the Muni- 
cipal Building, it was voted a greater success, and the news- 
papers, who have so keen an eye for such things, came out, 
all over the land, and declared, in that convincing, un- 
doubted tone of theirs, that the Sootville court-house was 
the triumph of American architecture, and demonstrated, in 
conjunction with the Parthenon and other ancient works, 
that Republics were the great seats of Art. After 
this, Winter & Stone could scarcely attend to the 
business that poured in upon them from all quar- 
ters. Their work, all of course in the Rococo style, 
was soon to be found in every considerable city in the 
Union. They had forty draughtsmen constantly employed 
in their offices, and their architectural mill turned out de- 
signs by the score, each of which, the papers declared, were 
so “classic in proportion and detail ;”—designs of office 
buildings, town mansions, country villas, hotels, churches— 
a facile abundance of design that was the envy of other less 
prosperous architects, who, to float on the tide of prosperity, 
cast away their heavy freight of Gothic, or Romanesque, or 
what not, and strove with might and main to out-Rococo 
the great Rococo firm. But Winter & Stone were wise in 
their generation. They left no stone unturned to fasten 
their art and the success attending it on a sound founda- 
tion. They joined all the great social clubs, and hobnobbed 
and dined and wined with the rich of the land. ‘Then it was 
that Abraham Winter aspired to and captured the hand of 
Nicholas Tee’s daughter, not because he had any great 
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affection for the meek little doll, so the envious said—but 
can we believe them?—but because Nicholas was about to 
spend a prince’s fortune in building the great Tee palace 
to house his pride, and it was whispered that Ditcher, 
Clamp & Razee, who were strong in the matter of social 
connections and pure classic, would surely be commis- 
sioned. But Rococo prevailed. Abraham captured the > 
daughter and drew the designs. For two years the world 
watched the progress of the work, and read with avidity of 
the $150,000 grotto bath-room, with its figures of Neptune and 
Amphitrite, and its nymphs ceaselessly pouring water out of 
golden urns into the depths of emerald glass cunningly 
made and lighted from beneath to imitate the bottom of 
the ocean: and of how the great French painter, Delatéte, 
who hitherto had positively never performed out of Paris, 
was imported to decorate the quarter-of-a-million-dollar 
bedroom, on the walls and ceiling of which he depicted 
Nicholas Tee as a shapely and rejuvenated Vulcan, with 
Mrs. Tee, minus attire and at least thirty of her years, 
languishing in his arms as Venus. Enemies of Tee have 
called this superb piece of work the “ Painter’s Revenge;” 
but to this day, for the life of him, Tee cannot see why. 

Itis hardly necessary to tell the judicious reader that a 
fellow like Ralph was quite out of place ina firm like Winter 
& Stone, where the equilibrium between social considera- 
tions and Rococo was maintained with so nice, one might say 
with so exquisite a touch. It was too delicate a mixture, 
this architecture @ /a mode, to be intrusted to such hot hands 
as Ralph’s. He read Ruskin, and lost faith in Rococo. 
He told the heads of. the firm that for the sake of the 
eternal verities they should instantly return to Gothic tra- 
ditions, and when the “traditions of the firm” were 
advanced as a counter-argument, declared the whole Rococo 
movement the prostitution of art to commerce. Ralph had 
not learned that you cannot reform in the adytum. He 
upset a “big job” by telling the great Jacob Haggels- 
heimer, of Haggelsheimer & Mosenstein, the manufacturers 
of the world-renowned Begum corset, that it was not art that 
he wanted in his fourteen-story office building, but a “ rent- 
trap” with which any Jewish architectural peddler could 
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supply him. After this episode, Winter pére suggested that 

his son had better make the trip to Europe which he had 

been contemplating, and as Ralph was of the same mind he 

packed up his trunks and departed for an indefinite period. 
** * * * sk * *K 

One of the first manly possessions acquired by Ralph was 
a piano.. The reader, no doubt, will see in this an indica- 
tion of our friend’s character; he was a musician by tempera- 
ment, if he was not one by skill. However, his musical 
attainments, even when at college, were not of a mean 
order. He was naturally gifted, and his taste in musical 
matters was generally sound and modern—that is, German. 
Consequently, when, in the course of his wanderings on the 
continent, ne met the great Herr Posner at Hildesheim, at 
an.entertainment given by Mr. Augustus Smith, the United 
States Consul, a Pittsburgh politician, he, being musically 
the one-eyed king among the blind, interested the good- 
natured German, who said after hearing him play his (Pos- 
ner’s) Own Op. 357: 

“Ah, that su-blime gombosition! Mein vriend, you have 
the music dember: Stud-ee,” and the great man tapped his 
own broad forehead with one of his big fat fingers. Posner 
was, if possible, prouder of his Englishthan of his music, as 
indeed we all are of the accomplishments which are only indif- 
ferently ours.’ This word of encouragement from so exalted 
a sphere—for did not Posner’s admirers rapturously com- 
pare his music to that of the spheres ?—set Ralph afire with 
enthusiasm. ‘That night he dreamed that he was a great 
composer himself, and the friend of Bach and Mendelssohn 
and Schubert and Posner, and others of the world’s great 
lords of melody. The following morning he made straight 
for the little ancient, half-timbered house, of which there are 
so many in Hildesheim, wherein the big musician lived, and 
did not depart until Herr Posner, despite protestations and 
excuses of many kinds, had consented to receive him as 
pupil. Then, for the first time, did Ralph experience the 
divine sensation of a purpose and a way in life. The old, 
dull world was transformed. The sandals of Hermes were 
on his feet, as they are on those of all who lift their eyes, 
be it ever so little{above the earth. Happy enchantment, 
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when youth sings in the heart, and the world is a maiden in 
love with us, courting us with delicious enticements and 
with promises that are perhaps all the more rapturous 
because they are so vague. Alas! that youth fails, and the 
divine enchantress grows old, and by and by beckons us on 
with hand that has becomeas feeble-and scraggy as our own, 

For more than a year Ralph studied with Posner, under- 
went the most arduous of dull musical toil, scaling the 
heights, he called it ; but then the future, that golden apple 
of the Hesperides, was ripening for him, and who would 
shake the tree, knowing the harvest day to beathand. Pos- 
ner, whose heart was very big, grew to love Ralph almost 
as his own son, and said very pleasant things about his 
musical talent behind his back, but to his face he was for 
ever asserting with many gesticulations that Ralph would 
have “ absolutely no musical existence, unless... .” . 

All would have been well, and Ralph might have realized 
his first dream, had not the greatest popular success, in New > 
York, of Roubleoffski, on the pianos of a rival firm, aroused 
the ire and energy of the world-renowned manufacturers, 
Messrs. Keyes & Co. Everybody acquainted with adver- 
tising saw that it was absolutely necessary that they should - 
forthwith import some one capable of scoring a still greater 
success on ¢ezr instruments. Andin all the wide world 
who was there except Posner that could rival Roubleoffski ! 
There was none; so Posner must be procured at any price 
to play upon the pianos of Keyes & Co., and adds his testi- 
mony, in good English, to those of other great musicians 
(see advertisement for list), that no piano that he had ever 
touched (and he had used those of all the celebrated 
makers) could be compared for a moment for sweetness of 
tone, touch and durability, to the superb instruments of 
Messrs. Keyes & Co., one of which he would hereafter for- 
ever use, not only in his public concerts, but at home; all 
others being banished as unworthy of a discriminating 
virtuoso. 

The outcome was that a gentlemanly agent, equipped with 
full powers from the home office, assailed the good Posner 
in his little home, and with a golden ladder scaled the musi- 
cians objections and fears, and forced him to surrender. By 
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mere weight of dollars he bent Posner, who mortally 
feared the sea journey and an undertaking in an unknown 
land, so far from home. 

“Bah,” he said, wiping the perspiration from his forehead 
as he closed his door on the agent of Keyes & Co. ‘“ Mein 
Gott, I am sold to barbarians.” 

And he sat down tothe piano and played dirge-like music, 
prophetic of his captivity, but catching sight of Ralph, and 
perhaps noticing his dejection, he passed into a triumphal 
march ending with “ Die Wacht am Rhine.” He closed the 
piano with a bang. 

‘““No more sorrows,” he. said, cheerily. ‘“ Vhen I return 
that house of Herr Bergomaster Steinitz I will buy.” 

The departure of Posner for the United States was a great 
blow to Ralph. It put a pause to his hopes and progress. 
He would have accompanied the musician to New York, in- 
deed for a time he decided to make the trip. But on second 
thoughts he doubted the wisdom of the step. What was 
there for him to do in the United States? he asked. His 
musical studies would perforce be suspended. Posner would 
be busy with his engagements and Winter pére had not 
evinced any particular desire for the return of his prodigal 
son. So, finally, Ralph decided to remain in Europe and 
await Posner’s return. He wouldspend his time, he said, in 
traveling, and would begin his wanderings by going with 
Posner as far as London. 

Posner had many friends in England. He had visited 
that: country professionally many times, and, before he 
married, had resided there for three years. The musician 
arranged to have a month’s leisure in London in order to 
drop in upon his friends and startle them (as he felt sure he 
would) with the wildness of his new enterprise. . Perhaps 
it is our duty to confess that when the good Posner had 
subdued his fear of the sea voyage and had grown accus- 
tomed to the idea of visiting the United States it pleased 
him immensely. His big vanity was tickled. The barba- 
rians had at least the discrimination to call Azm, and in a 
triumph who is over-curious about the captives. 

Posner was welcomed with open arms by his friends in 
London. He strutted among them, we would say like a 
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peacock if we dared compare the great little musician to 
that songless bird. Wherever he went Ralph also went. 
Posner insisted upon his friend accompanying him, not only 
on his visits to his countrymen, such as Herr Max Pam, who 
was the leader of the Royal English Musical Society (Incor- 
porated), and Herr Heinrich Himmel, who conducted the 
Thursday Popular Concerts, but members of the aristocracy, 
among whom were the Duke of Holborn, whose daughter, 
Lady Fetter, Posner had taught; the eccentric Lady Wigs, 
whose house in Harley street was profanely called the 
“den of lions;” Sir Edward Mercer, M. P. for Battersea; 
Lord Orkney, son of the Duke of Shetland. But Ralph 
did not get to the end of Posner’s list, much as he enjoyed 
the society of the great, for at the end of the first week in 
London he was stricken down with bronchitis, which might - 
have been very serious but for the care he received from 
the good Posner who, in fear for his friend’s safety, sum- 
moned a great many doctors, and what I think was of greater 
account, nursed Ralph night and day with the solicitude 
of a woman. 

The day (inexorably fixed by contract) for Posner’s 
departure for America arrived, and found Ralph just over the 
first stage of convalescence. Had it been possible, Posner 
would have remained with his friend, but it was financially 
impossible, and Ralph, who declared he was “all right,” 
would, of course, not listen to any postponement of the 
voyage. He consented, however, to leave London, particu- 
larly as the doctor advised it. Now among Posner’s friends 
was John Carroll, the organist in the cathedral at East- 
chester, and the good German wrote to him and insisted 
peremptorily that he should make a place for Ralph in his 
home for a time. The organist consented readily (what ~ 
would he not do for his old friend Posner, who described 
Ralph in very glowing terms?). Soon the very day when 
Posner set off, weeping, for America, Winter took the train 
for Eastchester. 


—s 


CHAPTER VIL. 
KASTCHESTER. 


HE reader knows that Eastchester—once famous for 
its flour mills and hops—fell asleep not less than 
three-quarters of acentury ago. The railroad, on its way east 
passed through it without awakening it. The great modern 
manufacturing town of Smeltham arose only five miles 
away, yet its fires and smoke, which have fevered and soiled 
so many lives, have made no impression upon the drowsy 
calm of Eastchester. The old town sleeps, and people pos- 
sessed of modern instincts wonder why the hubbub of its busy 
neigivbor does not awaken it. It sleeps, in the valley among 
the low hills, —a town of narrow streets and old brick 
houses and gable roofs and green gardens, all clustered 
around the cathedral, about which the doves circle and coo 
as though they were the spirits of the years that have 
passed away. ‘Time has made a Sabbath in the old town 
and filled the air with its soft enchantments and its bene- 
diction of peace. The hours slip away there with a cadence 
as sweet as the cathedral chimes. The bells in the tower 

intone (every quarter of an hour they add a line)— 

‘* Bitter is life, 
Fruitless the strife. 


This peace is best. 
Weary ones rest,”’ 


And for the hours, Big Tom thunders, ‘Gone! Gone!” 
and the reverberations pass, ghost like, through the streets 
and die tremulously among the hills. Thank Heaven that 
there are such places left on earth, where (to use a nobler 
language than mine) it is possible for us “to hush and bless 
ourselves with silence.” | ; 

The railway enters Eastchester as railways enter most 
towns—by the back door. At the station, Ralph found a 
dilapidated vehicle which he engaged to take him to the 
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organist’s house, which stood within sight of the western 
entrance of the cathedral. Ralph had expected to find 
Eastchester a modern provincial town with wide streets and 
narrow people. The reader can imagine his delight upon 
dropping, without preparatory anticipation, into the atmos- 
phere and surroundings of the last century. As the old 
vehicle jolted through the tortuous narrow streets, passed the 
Kings Arms, with its bowling-green and Gothic windows 
' filled with churchly little panes of glass, along High street 
where the shops are, with their ancient overhanging fronts, 
passed little trim, old-maidish houses and more dignified and 
masculine residences half hidden among great trees, he 
could have sung for very delight. He endeavored to arouse 
his driver to conversation; but that antique little individual 
sat—hat pulled down, collar of coat turned up, head drawn 
down—with his whip held out over his horse, dozing like a 
fisherman waiting for a bite, and refused to be communi- 
cative. Occasionally he aroused himself and flicked the 
horse, subsiding at once afterwards into rigidity and silence. 
- Mr. Carroll lived in a plain, square, red brick house, with a 
classic porch and square, regularly-placed windows, built, I 
believe, in the days of George I. The house and the old- 
fashioned garden in front of it was inclosed witha high wall 
and an iron gate which swung between two brick piers, © 
each surmounted by a large stone cannon-ball. 

Mr. Carroll was a venerable, white-haired man, of quiet, 
soft manner. He spoke as seldom as possible and then said 
as little as possible. It might have been thought that he 
had an aversion to speech, but that wasn’t so. His silence 
sprang from a torpid nature, and a slow mind that was 
willing to listen but was seldom inspired. His speech was 
mainly monosyllabic, and, in a way, he intoned his words. 
His wife was older than he. Her hair was also white 
—the silver of age—and she always wore a little 
quaker-like cap. She was a thin, little body, bent, 
but still quietly active. She moved about noiselessly. 
Her manner was meek and conciliatory, and when spoken 
to she had the habit of slowly rubbing her hands one 
oyer the other and bowing her head repeatedly ina gracious, 
assenting way, as though she feared people might think she 
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dared to differ from them. It seemed that her whole life 
had been spent in trying to agree with others. Ralph was 
welcomed in the. kindest way by the old _ couple. 
They conducted him at once toa large room exquisitely 
prim and clean, furnished with old-fashioned rosewood 
furniture. The bed was draped with long curtains, pale with 
age, and the snow-white sheets smelt of lavender and the 
sunshine. The windows opened into the garden, then in the 
glory of June, and one of them was partly screened by ten- 
drils of honeysuckle. Ralph was delighted. He paced 
about the room when he was alone, surveying it in every 
nook and corner. He hada keen relish for propriety and 
cleanliness, and here they were, indeed, in the highest degree. 
As he said in a letter to his mother, he felt “nice all over.” 

Ralph unpacked his trunks witha pleasant feeling of be- 
ing at home, and descended to the parlor. He was greeted 
by Mrs. Carroll, who had enveloped herselfin a big Holland 
apron, and was busy before a table piled with tea-things and 
silver, and a number of pots of different sizes sealed with 
white paper like little bonnets with pink strings—the out- 
ward and visible signs, which we all remember, of home- 
made preserves. ‘Turning to her husband, she said : 

“John, dear, what can we do for Mr. Winter. I am 
_ afraid he will not feel at home to-night. You see, sir,’’ she 
continued, addressing Ralph, bowing and rubbing her hands 
as she spoke, “the Dean and a few friends are coming to 
spend the evening with us, and while we shall all be delighted 
if you care to be one of us, perhaps not being very strong, 
Vothae at 

She turned to her husband, inquiringly, but that gentle- 
man merely said vaguely : 

“Ves, Martha.” 

“Oh, I am quite strong,” said Ralph, noticing the good 
lady’s embarrassment. “I have picked up wonderfully in 
the last day or two, and shall be most delighted, I am sure, 
if you will allow me to be with you to-night.” ‘ 

Mrs. Carroll said “Ah,” in asigh of relief, and smiled and 
recontinued her work polishing the china. 

“Vou are looking pretty well, sir, if I may say so. John, 
perhaps Mr. Winter would like to see the garden.” 
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Ralph declared that he would, and the organist, whose 
movements, like his speech, were languid, arose slowly 
and fetched an old straw hat and a thick silver-handled 
cane. | 

“What a delightful place this is,” said Ralph, as they 
stepped outinto thesunshine. ‘“I never dreamed of coming 
to so beautiful a spot.” 

“Yes,’”’ the old man intoned vacantly. 

“This house must be very old, I mean old as we Ameri- 
cans count,” said Ralph cheerily, wishing to get on an easy 
footing with his new friend. 

‘““Yes,’’ said the old man, in the same indifferent tone; 
“but ‘The Oaks’ where Colonel Leo lives are older.” __ 

“Indeed,” said Ralph, as though the news greatly sur- 
prised him. ‘“ Herr Posner never told me that Eastchester 
was so ancient a town. Was he ever here ?”’ 

“Yes, years ago. Herr Posner is a good man. He 
stayed here some time.” | 

“What a grand musician he is,” said Ralph, enthusi- 
astically. 

‘““ Yes—yes,”’ said the old man, brightening, “ when I was 

He stooped and liberated tenderly a rose which the leaves 
half covered. 

“JT see, Mr. Carroll, you are fond of flowers,” said 
Ralph. “Your garden is beautiful.” 

The organist turned his face full to Ralph’s and smiled 
sadly: | 

‘They are our only children now,” he said, simply. 

The story of a life’s disappointment was told in those 
words. They quickened the beating of Ralph’s heart. 
Impulsively he slipped one of his hands into the old man’s 
and thus the two paced down the garden-walk. 

‘“ Everything is as she left it,” said the old man. “TI try 
hard to keep everything as she left it, but the flowers 
die, tov.”’ 

‘“ Yes,”’ said Ralph, softly. 

“T have never plucked one,” the old man continued. 
‘“Not one these four years. I watch them all wither as she 
did. She planted that rose tree, sir” (he turned round 
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and looked toward it), ‘““and the last buds we gathered from 
it are on her breast.” 

He said no more, and Ralph felt that he could not break 
the silence. They reached the iron gate, and beyond, at 
the end of the narrow lane which led to the house, was the 
cathedral. ‘The organist observed that it arrested Ralph’s 
attention. 

“ Perhaps you would like to see the cathedral?” he asked. 
But Ralph saw that the old man was not in a mood for the 
visit and he replied : 

“Tt would be better, perhaps, some other time.” 

The old man said, ‘‘ Thank you,” and they turned around, 
and, getting to the porch again, Mr. Carroll, in a tone 
wherein kindness and courtesy were blended, said : 

_“My wife may need me. You will allow me to leave 
you now, sir, won’t you?) Be at home here. We are very 
glad to have you with us.”’ . 

The organist took a seat in the room where his wife was 
working and for atime was silent. Then hesaid: ‘“ Martha, 
that is a very nice young man,” and Mrs. Carroll, whom 
Ralph already had pleasantly impressed, said: ‘“ Yes, John ; 
I think the Dean will like him.” 

* ** * * * * * 

Ralph discovered a rustic bench under the apple tree on 
the lawn. He stretched himself at full length upon it, and 
looking upward through the openings in the leaves watched 
the clouds as they sailed above him. His conversation with 
the old organist had saddened him, touched his thoughts, 
which wandered slowly over his mind like the clouds above 
him, with a half-pleasant melancholy. His early days 
returned to him, mute witnesses to so much that he did not 
perceive when they were living. time, and not, as now, the 
ghosts which the memory conjured up. Hismother’s love— 
that divine tenderness—his hopes—for Ralph had always 
traveled much beyond himself—the faith that he had lost, 
his father’s dissatisfaction with him, his present purposeless 
existence; dear, dear, how the thoughts at last crowded in 
upon him, and jostled one another. ‘The retrospect pained 
him. 

“Bah!” he cried aloud, in disgust, jumping to his feet. 
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‘What have I done? Other people have made my life, not 
myself.” — 

“Oh!” exclaimed some one in front of him, and a girl, 
perhaps we should say a woman, beside the very rose bush 
at,which he and the old organist had stood, turned quickly 
a ead and faced him. 

bes your pardon,” he said, noticing her alarm, and at 
a loss for something better, continued: “ May I go and call 
Mrs. Carroll for you.” 

She had taken off her straw hat and tied it over her arm 
| by the strings. Still confused, she hastened to put it on 
again. 

“No, no, thank you,” she said, striving with her hair 
which the wind had loosened. “ Please don’t trouble, I will 
find her myself;” and suiting action to word she hurried up 
the path to the house. 

Ah! the meditations of youth, how quickly they change! 
The soft voice was singing in Ralph’s ear, the large brown 
eyes filled with alarm were still fixed on his, and he could 
still see the blush on the cheeks, fair as the roses beside her. 

‘Who is she,” he thought. Then he heard Mrs. Carroll’s 
greeting on the porch: ) 

‘Well, Marian, at last! I had given you up, dear.” 

And Ralph whispered to himself as he reseated himself 
on the bench:.“ Marian, eh ?” 

A man seldom wants to know more than that about a 
pretty woman. 


To be continued. 
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Offices: 108 Liberty St., New York ; 33 Lincoln St., Boston ; 1116 E St., N.W. Washington 


DURING THE COMING YEAR 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD will contain, among other papers, 
a series of articles forming an untechnical popular HISTORY OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE, intended to interest chiefly the laymen in the several historic 
styles. 

It will be profusely illustrated. 


The Great Modern Edifice series, commenced in this number, will 
be continued. | 

Pror. Wm. H. Goopyear will contribute a popular exposition of his 
“Grammar of the Lotus;’’ 


Hildesheim and its quaint half-timbered buildings and Romanesque 
Churches will be described; 

The History of the Use of Terra-Cotta in New York will be 
traced, with numerous. illustrations; 

An article by Wm. P. P. LoncreLttow on S, M. Maggiore will be published | 
in an early number; 

Iron Construction in Chicago will be written by W. L. B. JENNEY; 

An extensive series of papers on the ‘French Cathedrals”’ is preparing 
by BARR FERREE. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Subscribers should remember in ordering THE ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD that the entire editions of Nos. 1 and 2, Vol. 1., are exhausted. The 
few copies of these numbers that are now obtainable sell, No. 1 for $1, No. 2 for 
75 cents. The subscription price for the whole of Vol. I. consequently ts $2.25, 
Unless otherwise stated, subscriptions will always be commenced with the current 
number. 

Note :—/n order to avoid delay subscribers are requested to send postal-note 


with their order. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD ADVERTISER. 


The Famous Belleville Gray and Brown Stone. 
PASSAIC * QUARRY * COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 
ROOMS 208-213. 


H. H. BOWMAN, A. B. SMITH, 
President and Treasurer. Vice-Pres, and Sec’'y. 


Quarries at Avondale, N. J. JOSEPH FOSTER, Supt. 


AVONDALE (formerly a part of Belleville) is 
located in the famous Belleville stone district, thir- 
teen miles from New York City and four miles 
above Newark, N. J., on the Newark branch of the 
Net le NeW see ao Ws BR: 
ae ee ; Traveling time from New York City 45 minutes. 
: BUY IT Bee The Passaic Quarry Company’s famous gray and 
= Cel ad brown stone is America’s most enduring, richest 
Read our agreement of-quaranty to purchasers. appearing building stone. It is guaranteed against 

; concealed defects. 


AGREEMENT OF GUARANTY TO PURCHASERS. 


The Passaic Quarry Co. hereby agrees with each purchaser from it of its No, 1 or No. 2 gray or 
brown stone, that in case any such stone, or any portion thereof, shall in the process of working it 
disclose any defect theretofore concealed, then said company will immediately replace such defective 
stone with sound stone, and will reimburse the purchaser for all expense put upon such defective 
stone in working it, provided that such disclosed defects shall render the stone wit or undesirable 
for the use it was intended. 

Every purchaser from this company of its No. 1 or No. 2 gray or brown stone is entitled to the 
benefit of this agreement the same as though it had been personally made with such purchaser. 
A. ID. 1891. PASSAIC QUARRY CO., 

By H. H. Bowman, President and Treasurer. 


Chis agreement of guaranty to purchasers is a complete protection to the interests of architects, stone 
cutters, buildersand inventors. There can be no good excuse for putting inferior stone in a first-class 
building when the best Belleville gray and brown stone can be bought under the foregoing agreement. 

The Passaic Quarry Co. owns the finest ledges of the best Belleville gray and brown stone. This 
is America’s richest appearing, most enduring, building stone. It is a pure fine sand stone of close, 
even grain and of clear gray and rich light brown shades, It is durable and beautiful. It does not 
frost-kill, or weather scale or crack. It never needs recutting, or refinishing. It does not need to 
be laid on its natural bed to be durable. It never has2@ water-soaked appearance, and is free 
from black, yellow, muddy or any other stains. It has great resistance to crushing power. 
It is prized by the best architects and used by experienced builders. It does not 
change architectural effects by changing its own shade. It does not wash down in muddy 
looking streaks, nor does it wash down at all or ever lose its original beauty. It keeps out excessive 
moisture by its density and remains dry, sound, clean and beautiful. It is just as hard as an endur 
ing building stone should be and noharder. Unlike many of the soft stones used, this stone does noj 
absorb moisture greedily and then when water-soaked catch soot, dust and other dirt. It makes a jok 
for alltime. - It makes beautiful work and cheap work in the end. 

This company’s quarry is the largest and best equipped of any in New Jersey. It has recently 
been equipped with two new powerful cable conveying plants, very powerful steam derricks, ample 
steam power and other new and improved machinery. 

The company have the advantage of unusual shipping facilities. Their quarry is on the border 
of the Passaic River at Avondale, on the New York, Lake Erie & Western Road, and is within four 
miles of Newark and twenty miles of most of the New York and Brooklyn stone yards. They have 
tracks running from the quarry to'their docks, whereby they are enabled to ship the stone by water to 
all points on New York Bay, the East and North Rivers, Newark Bay and elsewhere. ‘They have 
introduced the most approved machinery, and are able to handle large blocks weighing as much as 
fifteen tons and place them on board for transportation. 

This rare stone can now be obtained from this company in very large quantities under prompt 
deliveries. 

The stone is very carefully graded. We take no contract that we cannot fill. We deliver exactly 
what we sell and guarantee such deliveries and make them promptly without fail. 

Further information and all particulars of prices, terms and deliveries will be furnished by mail, 
or by personal interview on application therefor. — 

Send for samples. They will be promptly furnished at our own expense. 
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HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


—AND— 


HOT WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 


3 


THE WHIRLPOOL (CLOSET 
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THE ONLY CLOSET with an INDEPENDENT SECOND FLUSHING CHAMBER, 
through which streams issuing from five different points of exit and meeting in the centre of the 


upper surface of the conduit, causing a WHIRLPOOL of immense force, by which the dome, back 


and sides and the inner wall of the conduit—those parts of the closet NOT HERETOFORE 
REACHED, but left dangerous to health—are THOROUGHLY CLEANSED and purified and 
the danger of the foul accumulation of excreta is removed, and CLEAN WATER IS LEFT IN 
THE TRAP after each use. 


SKETCH 1.—Showing the WHIRLPOOL Closet dur- SKETCH 2.—Showing the WHIRLPOOL Closet dur- 
ing the action of the FIRST FLUSH. ing the action of the SECOND FLUSH. 


Immediately after this THOROUGH FIRST FLUSH is finished, the BENEFICIAL 
SECOND FLUSH or WHIRLPOOL of immense force takes place, washing the conduit abso- 


lutely free from all accumulation of excreta and paper (usually left in other closets) and leaving the 
TRAP FILLED WITH CLEAN WATER. 


Lhe minimum floor space required by our No. 1 Closet is 12 inches, and by our 
GV Os<2 Closet is 10 inches. 


NEW POINTS IN CLOSET (Patented) : 
THE RESERVOIR RIM. 
THE. KEEN: EDGE DIVIDER, OPPOSITE NOZZLE. 
THE SECOND FLUSHING DEVICE. 


For Illustrated Catalogue, etc., address the 


BEEKMAN SALUTARY SYSTEM CO. 


(Incorporated Capital, $600,000.) 


Sole Patentee and Mlanufacturer. 


280 Broadway, - (After May Ist, 56 Beekman Street) - New York. 
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—Corwett Leap Co, 


MANUFACTURERS, EMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


63 Centre St., New York. 
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Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, 
Drop and Buck Shot, 
Pig Lead, Bar Lead, 
Bar and Pig Tin, 
Tin-Lined Lead Pipe, 
Block Tin Pipe, 
Solder, Cames, Etc. 


Sanitary Earthenware, 
Laundry Wash Tubs, 
House Boilers, 
Pumps, Bath Tubs, 
Sheet Copper, 
Sheet Iron, Sheet Zine, 
Radiators, Ete. 


—/ FROIN 


PLUMBERS’, STEAM, GAS-FITTERS’ AND ENGINEERS 


SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Catalogues and Prices on Application. 


UP-TOWN STORE AND SHOWROOMS: 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 39TH STREET. 


QWo¥erfisements. 


~ Henry McSuane Manuracturine Co. 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


Sanitary Specialties. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. WASHINGTON. “BALTIMORE. BROOKLYN. 


SHOW ROOM OF THE NEW YORK BRANCH: 


HENRY McSHANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


£625 and 627 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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BOYLES PATENT PNEUMATIC WATER CLOSETS. 


POR ST Aly’ 


epee Closet is our latest production based on the Pneumatic Principle; we can recommend 
it as the most perfect apparatus of its kind yet placed on the market. 

The “‘ Crystal” combines all the best features of a water closet ; being noiseless and powerful 
in action, neat of design, and has a water-seal in the bowl which is not excelled by any other closet. 
It thus recommends itself for both private and public buildings as a thoroughly sanitary water closet. 
It has a regular trap with a 14-inch dip, a water-seal in the bowl which is 5% inches deep, and a 
surface IIxII inches. These two traps are an absolute preventative against sewer gas. (See 
sectional view. ) 


POO OOOON 
SONORAN 


Back Aip 


Every drop of the flushing water passes through the bowl, and is utilized for cleansing both 
basin and trap ; and consequently there is no unnecessary waste of water in effecting a discharge. 

The ‘‘ Crystal,”’ like all our Pneumatic Closets, requires about three gallons of water to insure a 
thorough wash, and to leave a clean water-seal in both basin and trap after operating. This water- 
saving quality is a feature of our closet which is not possessed by any siphon closet, except the Pneu- 
matic Water Closet. ‘The various principles of siphon water closets, which are now being offered, 
require from 6 to 10 gallons of water for each flush, and generally use the whole contents of the 
cistern. 

Our reservoir tank contains nine gallons, enough for three complete flushes 

We respectfully request architects and others interested in sanitary appliances to inquire into 
the merits of the Pneumatic Siphon Closet, more especially the ‘‘ Crystal.”. These goods have been 

’ on the market for over ten years, and have a national reputation which we can safely say is equaled 

by none. Over 25,000 are now in use. 

It will afford us pleasure to answer.all communications in releation to our goods, and to furnish 
references in any part of the United States. ; 


THE HENRY HUBER CO. 


; Showrooms and Offices: 
; NEW YORK: | BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
81 Beekman St. 19 leral S 82 Dearborn St. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844. 


Bet ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING. 


HOT WATER HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
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Greenhouses, Conservatories, Palm-Houses, Etc., erected complete, or the Structural 
iron-work shipped ready for erection, with plans and full instructions 
to enable local builders to erect same. 


DWELLING HEATING by HOT WATER ONLY. 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogues. _ No. 233 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


GIRLIS & GEOGHEGAN, 


Nos. 116, 118, 120, 122 Wooster Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER 
HEATING APPARATUS 


Erected in any part of the country for 


heating Hotels, Hospitals, Public and 


Private Buildings. 


STEAM ENGINES, PUMPS, TANKS, 
RADIATORS, BOILERS, 


and all appliances for steam engineering 


supplied. 


GILLIS & GEOCHEGAN, sa" 
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BU ASTAUING 


Main Office, 57th Street, near North River, New York 


FIREPROOF 


Branch Offices: 63 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Vaughan Building, Providence. 


CONSTRUGTIC# 


Phcenix Building, Chicago. 


New Insurance Building, Milwaukee 


COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 18506. 


HENRY MAURER & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hollow Brick ise oF clay 


For Fire-Proof f Buildings 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ee Beam Protection, Pat. June 3d, a8,) ; 
FLAT AND SEGMENTAL ARCHES, PARTITIONS AND FURRING TILES, 
COLUMN AND GIRDER PROTECTION, Etc. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA OF ALL SIZES, 
ALSO FIRE BRICK OF ALL SHAPES AND SIZES. 
Works, Maurer’s, N. J., Office and Depot, 420 East 23d St.,.N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, ROOM 404, 18 SOUTH 7TH STREET. 
Send for our new descriptive catalogue on ‘‘ FirE PROOFING,” and ‘‘ FIRE BRICK.” 
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in a building nowadays is Terra-Cotta, and this for many reasons. 
We present two of them: 

FIRST.—The object of building is permanency. A house, 
or a church, or a theatre, is not put up to be blown down, 
or destroyed by time. It is built to last, otherwise the money and 
labor spent in its erection are wasted. It naturally follows that the 
material which is not vulnerable to fire, penetrable by water or 
destructible by time is the best to use in building. That material 
is Terra-Cotta. 


SECOND.-——A great aim in modern building is beauty of 
ornamentation. But stone, marble and granite have to be carved 
at great cost. With superior strength and lightness, Terra-Cotta 
can be easily and quickly moulded to any desired shape, size or 


_ design, and at far less cost than any other material. 


There are no disadvantages attached to the use of Terra- 
Cotta; on the contrary, its advantages are far greater than those 
possessed by any other building material. 


Catalogue free on application to 
N. Y. ARCHITECTURAL TERRA COTTA CO., 


3s PARE ROW, NEW YTOrtert.- 
WorKS: RAVENSWOOD, L. I. CITY. 


PErtH AmBoy TERRA CoTTa Co., 
OF PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


MAIN OFFICE, 160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Philadelphia Office, 1044 Drexel Building. 


—__ Manufacturers of —— 


ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA. 


Buff, Pompeian and Colored Front Brick and Fire Brick. 


AGENTS. 
Waldo Bros., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass. W. B. Lupton & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. L. Quinnell, Springfield, Mass. Franklin Langstaff, Washington, D. C. 
E. L. White, Bridgeport, Conn. Martindale & Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Francis & Company, Syracuse, N. Y. Clements Bros.. Cleveland © 
Hall & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y. H. J. Conkling, Cincinnati, O, 
Hebard Mantel Works, Rochester, N. Y; E. J, Maxwell (z Co., Montreal, Canada. 


C. C. McColgan Co., Baltimore, Nid. 
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| EONARD [)E[RACHE, 
West (Oth St, Bet. 10th and 11th Aves, WY: 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FIRE-PROOF 


For Partitions, Ceilings, Wall Furrings, 
Bulkheads, Tank-Houses, Light, Venti- 
lation and Elevator Shafts, Columns 

Ete. 


and Girders, Protection, 


Roof Blocks a Specialty 


For Mansards, Domes, Towers and other 
roofs, made to suit the curves and 


spaces between rafters. 


Regular size, 18x24 inches, always on hand. 


LOL DOOOCOO OO 
SAYRE & FISHER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Pressed 
Front Brick, 


(Light and Dark Buff), Ochre, Red, Drab, 
Gray, Old Gold, Bronze and Mottled, 


Both Plain and Moulded. 
ee ASM te 
ENAMELED BRICK, ALL COLORS. 
Hard Building Brick and Fire Brick. 
Co Corea 


BENNETT BUILDING, 
Nassau and Fulton Sts., NEW YORK. 


We mention a few Prominent Buildings re- 
cently completed using our Front Brick: 
CENTRAL’ BUILDING, Liberty and West Sts. ; 
CLINTON HALL, 8th St. and Lafayette 
Place; MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB, 
Madison Avenue and 45th St.; HOTEL 
BROCKHURST, 85th St. and Columbus 

Avenue, New York City. 


FIRE - PROOF 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


OF THE VERY BEST DESCRIPTION. 


Hollow, Porous & Terra Cotta Ware 


‘*“SECOND TO NONE.” 


Superior Extra Hard and Strong 
Front and Common Bricks. 


LORILLARD BRICK WORKS CO, 


92 and 94 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y. 


RED, 


--- ==» STEPHENS ==> 


ARMSTRONG & CONKLING, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL 


TERRA - COTTA 


OFFICES: 
134 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
22 LEWIS BI.OCK, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WORKS, 


40th St., and Girard Ave., Philadelphia. 


Catalogues and Estimates on Applica’ icn. 


BUFF, 
SALMON, 


GRAY, BRC WN, 
BLACK, WHITH:, 


ante WMrBertisements. a 


THE ANDERSON 


Pressed. Face,” Ornamental 


8 BRICK, 


RED, DRAB, GARNET, MOTTLED, BUFF, BROWN, 
BLACK, OBSINIAN, WHITE, ROMAN, ASHLAR, Etc. 


are pronounced by Architects, in strength, texture, uniformity of size, color, 

angles, and lines, the finest in the world. 

THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN FINE GRADES OF 
PRESSED BRICK IN THIS COUNTRY OR ABROAD. 


Illustrated catalogue and any desired information, on application. 
CHICAGO ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK CO,, Offce, 1018 Pookery Euilding, Chicago, 
NEW YORK ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK CO., Lincoln Building, cor 14th St, Union Sqnare W. 
NEW ENGLAND ANDERSON PRESSED BRICK C0., Office, 50 Bromfeld St., Boston, 


Pioneer Fireproof (Foustruction je.)  STETTIN 


1545 South Clark Street, “Anchor” Brand 
CELIICAGSO- And other Firs'-Class Brands of 
MANUFACTURERS and CONTRACTORS English and German 


FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


HOLLOW TILE  |Portland 


Ble Cement. 
POROUS TERRA-COTTA va 


Copies of Tests. 


Fireproofing Buildings. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF ERSKIAR W. FISHER, 
BE UATTED: SEATS Welles Building, 18 Broadway, 


WEw TZOrdts. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


N. POULSON. M. EGER. 


Hecla Iron Works. 


WORKS AND MAIN OFFICE: 


North roth, North 11th, & Berry Streets, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE CALL, =e - - - - os 58 GREENPOINT. 


Arehiteetural Iron Work 


+ OF *EVERY *DESCRIPTION + 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 


A SPEGIALMY. 


Rustless Oxidized Iron Work, 
Electro-Plated Iron Work, 
Galvano - Plastic Work. 
Metal Mantels, Grates, »° 


Fire-Place Fittings in Artistic Designs 


AND OXIDIZED OR ELECTRO-FINISHES. 
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WALLIS ie ny Wore 


Fire-Proof Buildings, 


| Riveted Girders, 


Itoofs, Turn Tables, 


Elevated Rail Roads, 


And Iron Bridges. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
Contracts made for 
IRON CONSTRUCTION 
in. the United States; and for Export: 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
Tee Ovex lOuNviorris. otrest, 
69710, 12 & 14 Essex, Street, 
And 100 Feet on North River, 
New YORK OFFICE: - NO. 192 BROADWAY, 
3 Telephone Connection, 337 Cortlandt. 


SEND FOR A LIST OF BUILDINGS ERECTED BY US IN NEW YORK AND VICINITY, 
I5 : 


CoVerfisements. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JOHN R. GRAHAM, up, 


Successor TO JOHN R. GRAHAM. 


IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


om 


MAHOGANY 


AND ALL KINDS OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


<5 


—Cabinet Woods— 


YARD AND SAWMILL, 


No. 3106 1l1lth Avenue, 


Corner 30th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


TELEPHONE CALL, 56 38TH STREET. 
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WM. EK. UPTEGROVE & BRO. 


MAHOGANY — 


FOR INTERIOR FINISH. 


PRIMA VERA, 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK, 


SATIN-WOOD; 


RED, CED As 


457-475 East 10th Street, 


Extending through to 11th St. NWEIW, SOs. 


a 
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GEO. HAGEMEYER & SON, 


MAHOGANY 


Harpwoop LUMBER «x= VENEERS. 
INDIANA QUARTERED WHITE OAK A SPECIALTY. 


OFFICE AND YARDS, 


Foot of East 10th and 11th Streets, 


East-River, NIB VA YG) Eas Coie lave 
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<LUMBER& 


YELLOW PINE, 
WHITE PINE, 
SPRUCE AND 
HEMLOCK. 


Foot of West 19th Street, New York. — 
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JAMEs H. LEE FRANKLIN L¥ Nrntson Hout CHas, S. KENDALL, 


BUFFALO DOOR AND SASH CO,, 


Doors, Sash, sind, i, Mouldings, Mantels, 
Stair Ralls, Brackets, te. 


HARD WOOD CABINET WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Office and Warehouse, corner 9th Ave. and 124th St,, 


Factory at Buffalo, N. Y. NEW YORK CITY. 


THE N.Y. LUMBER & WOODWORKING GU 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WooD WORK 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 


CABINET WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates furnished on application to main office, 


173 Broadway, - : New York. 


| ARCHITECTURAL WooD Nall | 
{] 3 CABINET’ MAKERS | 


! FACTORY3777°38): ae 
| + 120 8122, JANE:ST. >: 
NEW: YORK- CITY. in 


RADLEY & GREENOUGH, 


Cabinet 
Makers 


—- AND — 


Decorators. 


16 East 42d Street. 


DESIGNERS OF HIGH CLASS INTERIORS. 


140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


GOLD MEDAL 
AWAD 
LONDON, 1887. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & C0, 


SPANISH, FLEMISH, FLORENTINE, 
AND VENETIAN LEATHER WORKERS, 
FOR INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Decorative Painters, 


FURNITURE, 


SPEcriAak DESiaoN SS. 


VENETIAN BLINDS. 


BEST IN THE MARKET. 


Made 
in all 
Kinds 
of 
Hard- 
wood, 
or 
Painted 


in 
any 


Color 


desired. 


PRIGES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


C. B. KEOGH MFG. CO., 


Nos. 6 & S HOWARD ST., NEW YORK. 


ee QOQOOOOOO 
Wo¥Vertisements. COONS 


slid White Crockery Stationary Wash Tubs, 


Warranted for 30 years against breakage—violence 
excepted—having stood the test of continued use for 


over 15 years in thousands of our best houses and 
hospitals, stand unrivaled. 


Very Strong. 

No Seams to Open. 

Well Glazed. — 

Cannot Absorb, Leak or Decay 
No Labor to Keep Clean. 
Wash Board and Soap Cups 


oN 
N11] Dip Ss. 


SQ 


Moulded in Tubs, 


SOLID WHITE CROCKERY SINK» be 


Send for new and revised illustrated catalogue. 
STRWART CKRAMIC GO. 


Pearl Street, New York. 
323-5 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


«{ BATTERSON, SEE & EISELE be 
Mosaic Workers. 


ROMAN AND VENETIAN MOSAIC FOR FLOORS, WALLS, MANTELS, &c. 
RICH OR PLAIN DESIGNS. 


IMPORTERS AND WORKERS OF 


MARBLE, ONYX AND GRANITE. 


Office: 481 Eleventh Avenue, bet. 35th and 386th Streets. 
Steam Mill and Works: 425-433 Eleventh Avenue. 
it AM as OO ND ml ate Ae ar 
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“KING'S 
Windsor Cement, 


PLASTERING WALLS AND OHILINGS. 
CHEAPER, 
 §TRONGER, 


MORE ELASTIC 


than any other patent plaster manufactured, and without. their 
objectionable features. 


NO STAIN. 
NO RUST SPOTS. 
FIRE-PROOF. 
VERMIN-PROOF. 
WATER-PROOF. 


Particularly adapted to public buildings, churches, schools, 
hotels and fine dwellings. Its quick-setting qualities insure 
the occupancy of buildings from five to six weeks earlier 
than if plastered with lime and hair. 


INDORSED BY ARCHIVECYS GENERALLY, 


Send for sample and circular to the manufacturers, 


J. B. KING & CO. 


21-24 State Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Electric Elevator. 


Otis Brothers & Co., 
38 Park Row, New York City. 
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For Residen- 
ces, Stores, 
Office Buildings 
and Apart- 
ment Houses. 
No Boiler, 
Smoke or 
Heat. Attach- 
ed to any Elec- 
tric Light Line 
and takes 
up very 
little space. 
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MAYNARD’S DUMB WAITERS «> ELEVATORS 


FOR HAND, STEAM, WATER OR ELECTRIC POWERS. 
The Lane Patent Steel Self-Locking Dumb Waiters. Superior to any other. 
INVALID LIFTS, CARRIAGE, SIDE WALK, ELEVATORS, Etc. 


Not one good feature in any other machine has been omitted in this. All 
good points have been simplified and improved, and all cumbersome, useless and 
unmechanical devices abandoned. 

The result is a machine of high- 
er grade than any other, and as 
near perfect as skill and best work- 
manship can produce. 


I CLAIM FOR THIS MACHINE: 


The best material in all its parts. 

All parts liable to break are made of 
steel. di 

Finer workmanship than in any —“ 
other machine. 

It is simple, durable, noiseless, rapid 
and easy running. o 

Steel roller bearings are used on all the wheels, and they require no oiling. 

It holds the load at any point without check rope, brake or friction. 

ALL THE ABOVE REQUIREMENTS ARE FULLY MET IN THE LANE PATENT STEEI. 
Dumb WAITER AND IN NO OTHER. Send for catalogue giving full particulars. 


JOHN Q. MAYNARD, 
114 Liberty Street, New York. 
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pyrcuirects CAN FIND AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


Exclusive and Artistic Colors in 


eA TILES; 
eo O bt ib Esse 
Tt See 


U. S“AGENTS FOR LONGYW/’Y TILES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WROUGHT IRON ARTISTIC FIRE — PLACE -WORK, 
ALSO GAS AND ELECTRIC: CHANDELIERS AND BRACKETS, 
GRATES, GRILLES AND DOOR TRIMMINGS. 


TRAITEL BROTHERS, 
4090 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Next to 42d Street, NEW. YORK. 


g-coneve 


: ete YORK CITY: 


: MaMUPACTURERS “le DESIGNERS ° 


OPEN FIREPLAGES 23222 
met i Fan fiery serecny Easels Tales 


AANTELS eS 
Sane DENISN 


Wool ALL THE NATIVE AND FOREIGN VWOODS: . 


Ties 
METAL GRILLS ~» PARTI! 


ANS 0 SRWINDOWS | 
ne HO ee =oR DOOF IN PR ere: HOUSES. 


a 
ESTIMZ AATES — — FURNISHED on RD PLICATION 


FACTOR ORS gn! D i: 526-RSSS0WEST 25°ST 


FOR FLOORS WALLY > HEARTHS AND FACINGS: 
ALSO FOR TOILET AND BATH. ROOMS Etc: 


fe FFALCK ART GLASS \JORKS. 


EDWARD P. GROUT, PROPRIETOR. 


6060 LIBERTY STREET, 


OPPOSITE REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, 


Near Broadway, INGEONV ey) ERR: 


DEER PSI IRIN PI PILI I Pt a 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN STAINED GLASS 


For Church anh Home. 


SOM nn nnn 
< 


_—_———". 


STAINEDS/MOSAICGLASS 


FOR THE [)ECORATION OF 
CHURCHES ano [J WELLINGS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


A SPECIALTY 


ALFRED CODWIN 
4525 MARKET ST: 
PHILA: PENNA: 
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| 
TIFFANY GLASS AND DECORATING COMPANY, 
FURNISHERS & GLASS-WORKERS * DOMESTIC & ECCLESIASTICAL 
+DECORATIONS+ | *+MEMORIALS# 
13355+700341+F QURTHARVENGE+NEWsVORK+ 
| Cine roe « 
HEINIGKE: ane f i i aSouE “STAINED 
PAOSAIEWROVGHT =, lis | LASSAWORKERSE 
DESGNERSOFINTER fy | | OR: DECORATIONS 
4 4 i 
83-S5EASHI2SH, {i\\ M “| NEWYORK: 
’ ces Soe ae ee 
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ArWertisements. 


NOVELTY = 
HOT - WATER 
‘CIRCULATOR 


Guaranteed to supply the 


— SN rn ae oe 


Radiating surfaces given in 
our Book on Hot Water 
Circulation, a copy of which 
will be sent free on applica- 


tion. 


Abram (0x Stovefo. 


144 North 2nd Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FIDELITY RANGE 


Patented April 29th, 1890. 


Elevated Boiler, 


Upper and Lower Hot Closets, 
Large Oven, Dust Flue, 
Removable Dampers, 
Sheet Flue, Front Clean Out, 
Large Flues, No Brick Work. 
These Ranges are made to heat an upper room, 


if desired, and can be supplied with oven 
on right or left of fire. 


Just the thing for Flats and Small Houses. 


ISAAG A. SHEPPARD & CO.,‘1uuuei 
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shapes and purposes. 


cates Absolutely Unpickable Lock. 


ut ee a 
HOT puiy wLLuNoKT = 


Office, No. 50 Exchange Place, 


We apply this principle to Locks of all 


Factory, No. 24 West Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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pellet ARTISTS &# Cy 
\ % MATERIALS & “/; 


#2 DEPARTMENTS-TO-RESPONSIBLE-PARTIES 34 
OFFICES: FULTON-STREET-COR: WILLIAM: 
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Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stains: 


We challenge anyone to show us a house where our Stain has washed off. 

A shingled house, if painted, is not artistic. <A moss-green roof cannot be ob- 
tained by the use of. paint. We will send you samples of any color of Stain if 
you will write to us. We study the harmony of colors, and can suggest effects 
you have not thought of in staining. Send for sample boards to 

DESTER BROTHERS, 55 Broad St., Boston, ALass. 

The following firms act as our agents : 

H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland Oil and Paint Mfg Co., Portland, Ore. Smith & 
Young, San Francisco, Cal.; A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La,; Campbell & Cutler Paint and 
Glass Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Aquila Rich Paint and Color Co., New York City, N Y.: The 
L. J. Mattison Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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50 Beautiful Designs, 


IN BRASS, BRONZE, NICKEL, Ete. 


The Greatest Heat 
With the Least Fuel. 


PERFECT CLEANLINESS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and name this Magazine. 


BISSELL & COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


— THE — 


[OLUMBIA [RON & STEEL (}0. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA., 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL C0., 
PATERSON, N. J. 


MANUFACTURE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Structural Shapes| IRON » STEEL, 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, PLATES, 
TEES, ANGLES, BARS, BLOOMS, 
STEEL BEAMS |Billets, and Nail Plate Slabs. 


STEEL OR IRON. 


4 inch to 20 inch. General Office: UNIONTOWN, PA. 


Bridges, Roof Trusses, etc. BRANCH OFFICES: 
132 Ist Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 


79 Major Block, Chicago, Ill. ; 


WAY. 
New York Orrick, 45 BROADWAY 81 Fulton Street, New York. 


~E. J. JOHNSON — 
ROOFING SLATE, 


385 Park Row, New York. 


“BANGOR SOUTHERN” QUARRY, Bangor, Pa., 


From which I produce Select Blue Roofing Slate. 


' WHITE. OAK” QUARRY, Belfast, 2Pat 


From which I produce the Hard Vein Slate Flagging, now so popular. 


RED, GREEN, PURPLE AND BLACK ROOFING SLATE. 


SLATE BLACKBOARDS, STEPS, PLATFORMS, ETC. 


CHAS. A. KLOTS. WALTER J. KLOTS. 


WALTER T.- KLOTS  (& BRO:S;, SONS; 


=— DEAE RS: SLNcs= 


LIME, LATH, BRICK, 


MASONS’ AND PLASTERERS’ MATERIALS. 


Main Office, Meserole Street and Morgan Avenue. 
—_ WARDS -:— 


Meserole St. and Newtown Creek. Washington Ave. and Wallabout Canal. 
Telephone, Williamsburgh arr. Telephone, Williamsburgh 258. 


eta Bt ae [ee a = <a Leet so EA te baat 
LARGE STOCK CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


All grades and makes of Common Hard Brick. Calcined Plaster. 

Philadelphia Front Brick. Lath, Lath Nails, Cattle and Goat Hair. 
Trenton Front Brick. King’s Windsor Cement for Plastering. 
Colaburgh Front Brick. White Beach Sand. 

Fire Brick, Fire Mortar, &c. Rosendale Cement. 

Rockland Common Lime. All grades of Imported Portland Cement. 
Rockland Finishing Lime. American Portland Cement. 

Glens Falls Jointa Lime. Sharp Brown Sand. 

Glens Falls Lump Lime. Sole Agents for the entire City of Brooklyn for 
Rosendale Ground Lime. Ricketson’s Mineral Mortar Colors. 


BRICK BY THE CARGO DELIVERED TO ANY WATER FRONT. 


Orders taken for all manufactures of Ornamental Front Brick, Ground Arches, Inscribed 
Keystones for Arches, Brick Fire Places, &c., delivered to the building. 


Only Brick Yard in Brooklyn with Railroad Siding in Yard connecting with wharf, offering best 
facilities for shipping material in large or small quantities to all parts of Long Island, 
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STAMPED 
STEEL + 
CEILINGS — 


Made in a large variety of 
patterns. 


it 


Easily applied in new or old 
buildings. 


} 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 4 To 


Give diagram and measures for 
an estimate. S24 BS 


H. §. NORTHROP, , 


30 ROSE STREET, . 
NEW YORK. == Giese gr ee oe Te te 
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THE MARTIN PROCESS 


y ocean, © Fie-Provting Paint Co, 


Sole Owners of the Martin Patents for the U. S., 


162 and 164 West 27th St., New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-PROOFING OIL PAINTS, all colors and 
finest quality, for inside or outside use, made with 


pure linseed oil and turpentine. Also a 


SPECIAL FIRE-PROOFING OIL PAINT, for rough work. 

FIRE-PROOFING KALSOMINE, all colors, for inside work, timber, joist, wooden 
ceilings, etc. 

FIRE-PROOFING HARDWOOD FILLER, pronounced by experts the best in the market. 

FIRE-PROOFING LIQUIDS, for all starched goods, lace curtains, ladies’ and children’s 


summer dresses and underwear. 
FIRE-PROOFING LIQUIDS, for woods and textiles of all kinds. 
Send for Pamphlets and Price List, or call at office and see tests. 
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Mo¥ertisements. 


FOR HOUSE SUPPLY. 
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Correspondence from Architects Solicited. 


Illustrated price list free. 


A. J. CORCORAN, 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 76 John St., New York City. 


GLASS 


Ornamental, Ground, Cut, Beveled 
and Embossed, 


a HOR = 


Dwellings, Railway Cars, Steamboats, 


Offices, Banks, Churches, Ete. 


POTTS BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


48 and 50 Duane Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Estimates, Photographs and Designs sent on 


Application. 


WOODEN TANKS 


THE MATTHEWS 


DECORATIVE GLASS CO, 


SAND BLAST WORKS. 
028 & 3380 E. 26TH ST, NEW YORK. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS of new and original 
designs and low cost in stock sheets. 


CHIPPED GLASS IN WHITE AND GOLORS. 
Design Chipping on Plate Glass. 


The Matthews Improved SILVER EMBOSSED GLASS 


For Pusiic BUILDINGS, BANKs, ETc. 


Correspondence solicited with Architects who 


wish to work out new ideas in glass. 


Transparent Glass Signs and Gold Signs. 


Wood Carpeting, 


Wainscoting, 


Repairing Floors. 


PRINCE & MUIR, 


FACTORY AND OFFICE, 


aw) 


501-505 East 7oth Street, 


BEnyj. PRINCE, 
ie LOGS 


Ba a BW vg chip at ee Se 


REFERENCES. 


Rk. H. ROBERTSON, 
RICHARD M. HUuNT, 
Joun H. DUNCAN. 


BERG & CLARK, 
THuom & WILSON, 
Youncs & CABLE, 
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ROBERT C, FISHER & CO. 


Successors to FISHER & BIRD, 


MARBLE & GRANITE 


WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston St., 


(Established 18330.) NEW YORK. 


Artistic Chimney Pieces, Staircases, Wainscoting, 
Counters, Floor Tiling, Church Altars, Tab- 
lets, Fonts, Etc., Cemetery Vaults, 


Marble and Granite Monuments, 


—= AND == 


Monumental Work of Every Description. 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MARBLES AND GRANITES, 


[ARCHITECTS 


SUPPLIES 


FINE 


Drawing Instruments. 


Draughting and Blue 
Papers. | 


Queen & Co. 


1o10 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Catalogue sent on application. 


J. ROMAINE BROWN & 60, 
Real Estate, 


59 West 33d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Northeast cor. Broadway, 


ENTIRE CHARGE TAKEN OF ESTATES, 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


AND 


COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS. 


J. ROMAINE BROWN. A. P. W. KINNAN. 
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Handsome Designs. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalogue 


and Price List Free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR COMPANY 
708 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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+3 aBeehicements, 5. Bee 


aieeiians A. MILLER 
_ & Bro. |KNISELY BROS. 


Tin SLATE, TIN and CORRUGATED IRON 


Tile and Iron 


Roofers .. |JROOFERS. 


; MANUFACTURERS OF 
Galvanized Iron and Copper 


Cornices, Bays GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
Skylights, ete. CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING 
Special Attention... . : and METAL SKYLIGHTS. 


to Large First-Class Work 
Fully Guaranteed 


99 and 101 Bunker Street, 


129-131 South Clinton St. CHICAGO. 


Chicago. 


GEO. P. H. McVAY, _|GRIFFEN ENAMELED BRICK C0. 


Notary Public ¥ Commissioner Manirneliers eraneeunet High Quality 
seats Americal Brand of Enameled Brick. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES 


‘|Special attention given to Architects’ designs in 


HARLEM OFFICE: shapes and colors. : 


“Uptown Press” Building, New York Office, Times Building. 
Near 8th Ave. 258 West 125TH St. Philadelphia Office, 334 No. Broad St, 
OPEN DAY AND EVENING. Waldo Brothers, Boston. 
Telephone, 355 Harlem. C. ¢. McColgan Co., Baltimore. 
G..A,, REEBER. WeGeREEBER: 
J Se be AND ds Hovey 14 J. REEBER’S SONS, 
1 Pine Street, New York. Established 1870. 
SEaCoOnwD EZADWD 
FINE PICTURES and FRAMES, &) BurmpING PAWERIV 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ARTISTIC FRAMING A SPECIALTY | STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES. 
YARDS AND SHOWROOMS: 


409 to 481 East 107th Street. 


Exclusively First-Class Pictures at the Telephone Call, No. 156, 7gth St. 
Most Reasonable Prices. Old Buildings Removed at Short Notice. 
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(7) WAVATA 
VATS 


Manufacture a Plaster Slab under Thomas Cur- 


ran’s Patent, with an undercut groove. 


STIIGTECTOTITLOLTPRETELTEETE EELS: 


This Plaster Slab is the most excellent fire- 


SITOLTOLEMTOTLTOLTEELEILTLEILELELELL 


SLLTTIEHTTEDTETTTOIITTETLEITOOITORIPATESS, 


GPEPEPOPLEIISELIELIADISIPOSERELPHEEDEMIEE TTL OLEEEMEESTEDIE SS 


proof foundation for exterior Cementing, as well 


as for inside plastering. 


It saves the first and most tedious coat of 


SULILEUIPISICEDELTSTLELS ITIL TLTOTEELEEEISEE 


plastering and gives a perfect finish, requiring a 


SELES» 


77 ap debbie 


brown coat and finishing coat only. 


For information, catalogue and prices, as well 


as references, please address our Main Office, 


No. 2 West 14th Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


miiaa= 


pRoor STEEL PLASTERING [ATH 


MADE FROM EXPANDED METAL. 


Best Metallic Lath made. It is easily applied without stretching or furring, making perfect “‘ key” 
and solid work. 


ACTUAL SIZE OF MESH, 


CEMENT HOUSES 
HAVING ALL THE APPEARANCE OF SOLID STONE 


Made by using this material on outside of building as a base for plastering with Portland cement. 


WARMER IN WINTER, COOLER IN SUMMER THAN BRICK OR STONE. 
And at much less cost than either. 


SSPrPANDED METAL in other forms is used for FENCES, GATES, 
WINDOW GUARDS, &c. Write for Illustrated Catalogue, No. g. 


CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL 00., 531 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa, Give name of this paper. 
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THERE 1S NO BETTER ~(c))\- PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
‘RAILROAD Bigevertescriieem REE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
EVERYTHING PREEMINENTLY Rieereaeeerntatam — ° DINING CARS - 
FIRST CLASS PA RAR 3] pee LUXURIOUS DAY COACHES. 
OD\\_ 
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DENVER | 

[ 
COLO] 
KNIGHT, LEONARD 


FROM LAKE MICHIGAN TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Fs 
700 MILES OF STEEL RAILWgy 


Purchase your Tickets via the BURLINGTON ROUTE and realize the 
_. Maximum of SAFETY, LUXURY, SPEED «> COMFORT. 


GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT. 
c.B.& Q.R.R. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OUR BOOK SHOWING HOW TO 


A TIN RO OF SECURE, LAY AND PAINT A TIN 
ROOF, SENT FREE OF COST 


Every Sheet Stamped 
“TVIERGHANT’S ROOFING” = &: = 
No Wasters aaiten 
MERCHANT & CO., 507 ARCH ST., PHILA. 


E. B. MOORE & GO. 
48 Randolph 8t., Chicago. 


WOOD CARPETINGS, PARQUETRY FLOORS, 
Wainscots and End-Wood Flooring, 


Western Depot for Butcher’s Boston Polish. 


Book. ae and Job Printing. 


REGORD »® GUIDE PRESs, 


14 SE Street, and 14-16 ao S ed Street, New York 
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A LINING IN WALLS AND FLOORS FOR PREVENTING THE 


Architects) Fscaye ot Warmth aud the [Jeadening of Sou 


me SAMPLE AND CIRCULARS FREE, 
U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO. 
= coRTLANDT st., N. =. 

Vol. I.—4.—48. y 


Peper aS | Re mE eee eee 
/ REDE DO DEDODEDES 
o¥ertisements, COOCOOOO 


Subscription Blank. 


Publishers of 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 


Nos. 14-16 Vesey Street, N. Y. City. 


Please send to address below, your Magazine for one year 


from date, for which One Dollar is enclosed. 


NAME, 
ADDRESS, 


STATE, 


THE GREAT) eal pE 


Of New York City. 


Answers at a glance every possible question concerning 


THE HISTORY, a TOPOGRAPHY, — BUILDINGS, 
PUBLIC SERVICE, ca AMUSEMENTS, Etc., 


of the Metropolis, with many novel maps. Send twenty-five cents 


for copy to 
Columbus Historical Guide, 


RECORD AND GuipE, PUBLISHERS, 


14-16 VESEY STREET, N. Y. City. 
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ESTABLISHED 1861, Established, 1850. 


OAKLEY & KEATING, | The vpltrate That the Furnace 
LAUNDRY ENGINEERS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY. 


HOTEL AND INSTITUTION WORK The Thatcher Furnace Co., 


MANUFACTURED 


CAREFULLY HANDLED, 
ec Ce a el ae ft > eg fa md 
STEAM-HEATED DRY-ROOMS FOR Cor. Front Street, NEW YORK. 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS. Largest Heating Surface. Specified by promi- 
Cc ae nent Architects and guaranteed to give satisfac- 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. | tion. Send for Catalogue. 


GUASTA VINO 


Main Office, 57th Street, near North River, New York 


FIREPROOF 


Branch Offices: 68 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Vaughan Building, Providence. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Phoenix Building, Chicago. 


New Insurance Building, Milwaukee. 


COMPANY. 
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NEW/YORK&ROSENDALE(EMENFO. 


e, \ IDGE BRAN 
B-KOSENDALE HYDRAULIC CEMENT 
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